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My L)]:ar Sjr, 

AVIiat is now of tlie present volumes was dictated, 
and what already extant, combined and arrani^ed, in the 
three first weeks of’ a severe illness which beQ:an with 
the present year, and during which you officiated in the 
double ca]>aeity of friend and physician, with charac¬ 
teristic kindness and ability. As you were the only 
pcxtcrn whose jn’escncc and conversation the debility of 
my nerves permitted me to enjoy, and as your cordial 
solicitude lendered your visits fre(|uent, to my great 
sati.sfaction and j elief, you are connected intimately in my 
memory w’ith all the intellectual exercise [ was able to 
take. Tl'.is association pronji)ts me naturally and irre¬ 
sistibly to dedicate these volumes to you—not as a tribute 
of intrinsic and peculiar price, nu^^as a memento of our 
intercourse, and some testimony, however inadequate, of 
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the impressions of esteem and gratitude which that inter¬ 
course and a long antecedent acquaintance have left 
upon^y mind and heart. 

A formal dedication usually implies an assumption of 
importance for the work : in this case it is nothing more 
than a convenient mode of proclaiming regard for merit 
and service; an'd it is quite suitably addressed to you, who 
have not merely mastered the sciences subsidiary to your 
profession, but cultivated Letters with taste and success. 
The maturation of such faculties, acquirements and dis¬ 
positions, as those which you already possess bt'fore y<ju 
liavc reached the middle age, cannot fail to assure a most 
valuable harvest to society and to yourself. 

Ever faithfully, yours, 

R. W. 

riiiladclphia, February 2d, 1S3C 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

In tlic niGiitli of December last, the respectjible publishers 
of this book oxpresse'd to me a flattering opinion of the articles 
of practical seiitiiiicnt and literary reference, which they had 
from time to time, seen from my pen. Tlicy expressed, 
also, tlicir belief that a selection of them, fonning a portable 
volume or two, would be both useful and acceptable to the 
country. I readily undertook the task; and task I may well 
call the particular survey of a fund, which I found at least quintu¬ 
ple wdiat was required for the immediate purpose. 'I’lie materials 
W’liicli liavc been collected for the whole series of Didactics, 
date since 1810 to the present time, and arc scattered over a 
quantity of inedited manuscript, a multitude of articles w'ritten 
for reviews, several pamphlets, and the files of a daily news¬ 
paper for fifteen years. ^ 

The juxtaposition under one general hdhd, which has lieen 
made in various instances in tlie present volumes, of paragraph.s 
relating to that head, that were before altogether separate, must 
give additional force and some degree of novelty to the whole. 
The coherence is sufficient, and the occasional repetition of 
topics, presented liowever under different aspects, favourable for 
my chief purpose. 

To be made to think and learn without refreshment for the 

story appetite, is too great a hardship for some people. There- 

% 

fore, and in order to relieve the austerity of so many solemn 
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homilies as these volumes may be thought to contain, I have 
deemed it well to insert some narratives, and theatrical criti¬ 
cism^—contributions from me to public journals at different 
times—and illustrative cases, such as tliose of Caroline of* Eng¬ 
land, Fauntleroy, and others. 

Every intelligent reader will perceive that most of the distinct 
Titles, and not a few of the paragraphs of the Misccllaiiies are 
properly and profitably exjian.sivc fiir beyorid the dimensions 
which they have m this pnblication. To many belong chapters, 
and to some, volumes, &.c. I should have developed ^nd ex¬ 
tended thmu accordingly, if 1 could have indulged my inclina¬ 
tion and studies. 1 derive consolation from the idea, tliat the 
German homn'ojuitliy in Aledicmc is ajiplicable in moral science. 
There arc ti'mjieranients lr> which moral nis^tniction can be 
administered m small doses alone. 

It is a literary and moz'al service to the American youth, to 
attract their attention to standard writers of tlic old school. 
This is one of my motives for frp([uont citations; and in iny 
choice of passages tor illustrating cr miforcing my text, I have 
always preferred such as appeared to me of intrinsic utility or 
instriictivo m tlumiselves. The sjiirit of pedantry and the osten¬ 
tation of reading might bo mdulg-ed m a more imposing way, with 
a true parade of erudition; but my desire and aim are wholly 
distinct from all tins artifice. Most of the contents relate to 
American opinions and concc‘riis vvhicli yet widi'Iy obtain, and 
to whicli therefore constant heed is due. 

My Political budget is greatly the most copious; it comprises 
views of essential Republicanism, the Constitution of the Union, 
the administration of the General Government by the Executive 
and Congress; the relation of the several States to that Govern¬ 
ment and to each other, tlie advantages and abuses of our politi- 
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cal system generally, &c. &c. Party politics are altogether 
excluded. 

V 

_ Ik 

Sound principles and pure afliections are the very sapi^^both 
public and private weal: a diffiision or confirmation of them is 
what I chiefly desire. 

An additional apology for this work is, that the number of 
American readers who have not seen this jiortion of it here¬ 
tofore in print, must be relatively very great, and that not a 
few of tliose who ha\ e read it, have either fiirgotten the text or 
may prefer to possess it again m this form. The term socicA 
lb Ubod in the title-page on account of its latitude, and ab com¬ 
prehending moral 

In case this, the first selection, should win that degree of 
fa\our which the publishers anticipate, it may be followed by 
others of greater \Triety and scope m the tojncs, and possibly 
more worthy of lattention and success, by gencidl interest and 
value Blit i simll bliaie coiiipimtivcly of the fateraiy and 
Political Didactics has been used on the present occasion They 
aie reserved for a future opixirtunity 
To conclude the present collection is the friendly venture of 
the Publishers I leinam safe and content with the knowledge 
that it ciniiot do harm to the reader, that ^t includes nothing 
smibter, personal, bcctarian, feigned, or malevolent m any 
direction 


February i 1R36 


R W. 
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DIDACTICS. 


HAPPINESS. 


A con RESPONDENT with the signature Eudoxia asks 
us to write on NappinesSt for her edification. This, 
indeed, is a very extensive subject, embracing the 
widest range, the most complex qualities and the 
manifold varieties of the h*uman character and situa¬ 
tion. No other topic has been so often and so ela¬ 
borately and copiously treated. Varro, the learned 
Roman, reckoned three hundred opinions or systems 
about it; how many have been puj^lished since his 
era, we arc not bold enough to conjecture. Moreover, 
there is none concerning which the definitions of 
metaphysicians and the lessons of moralists have left 
fewer distinct and salutary traces upon the minds of 
inquirers. It is a question to which the doctrine of 
mental idiosyncrasy is applicable in the utmost latitude, 
and that of peculiarity of bodily temperament also, 
though not in the same degree. Doubtless, *external 
circumstances, beyond the control of individuals, in¬ 
fluence more or less the lot of edth in this respect; 
but, for the most part, we are, so far, artificers or 
VOL. I. 2 
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arbiters of our own destinies;—the quantum and the 
quality of our own enjoyments depend upon the dis¬ 
cipline of our minds and hearts, the restraint or indi^- 
genie of passions and humours, the enlargement of 
sympathies and the formation of habits. We are 
responsible for them, as we are for the -exercise of 
our will and the improvement of our reason. 

Some persons seem to be -extraordinary proficients 
in the art of tormenting themselves and perverting their 
means of happiness. For unfclt imaginations, as Shak- 
speare says, they feel a world of restless cares ;—instead 
of allowing tlieir hearts to kindle and dilate at every 
good opportunity, they check their pleasurable sensi¬ 
bilities, and resolve the whole scene of human existence 
into one of present or future ill. For them, the sun 
never shines with pure brightness; the face of nature is 
never wholly without frowns and clouds; the sounds of 
youthful or social gladness always carry a sub-disso¬ 
nance ; health smacks of disease; friendship, of selfish¬ 
ness ; confidence, of treachery; hope, of disappointment, 
—all supposed good, of some correlative misciy. They 
incessantly repine at inevitable ills; obstinately pursue 
unattainable or worthless objects; rarely “ wipe away 
the tears of useless sorrow—they are enemies of all 
illusions except such as cast shadows on every side, 
resembling thus the man described by Petrarch, who 
preferred the croaking of frogs to the singing of nightin¬ 
gales. There are people who would sacrifice certain 
and high gratification to caprice, or mere listlessness, or 
the equivocal pleasure of pouting; who, if any circum¬ 
stance to which they attached interest or importance were 
wanting, in the midst of many and superior sources of 
delight, would sorely fret, and disregard the whole. The 
habit of extreme timidity is the bane of otheis; arresting 
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them in all the paths And before all the fountains of true 
' prosperity, and operating like the punishment of Tantalus 
or of Ixion. Irresolution; false shame; a morbid anpre- 
hensibn of the sneers of the malicious or the judginbnts 
of the foolish; selfish caution; fastidious delicacy; sys< 
tematic punctiliousness—are among the causes of mis¬ 
carriage in secret and sound inclinations,—of the triumph 
of enemies and the disappointment of friends. The sub¬ 
stance of life is thus relinquished by many for mere forms 
or phantasms. 

If our correspondent’s case falls under any one of the 
descriptions we have mentioned, the indication of them 
may be serviceable. We can recommend to her a better 
philosophy,—that of Aristippus as expounded by Barthe- 
lemi, or of Hoi ace in Dryden’s admirable paraphrase of 
the twenty-ninth Ode of the first Book. Past enjoyments, 
—we mean, of course, the innocent and refined,—mellow 
the present and the future. The harvest of the day is to 
be industriously reaped—to be turned to the largest 
account, precisely because of the possible adversities of 
the monow. It is an obvious solecism to say—“ I will 
not admit entertainment now, as I must or may be sad 
hereafter. The atmosphere is pure anij mild, the walks 
are dry, the fields are green, but I will not go forth to 
strengthen and refiesh my frame and enliven my spirits, 
for inclement weather may soon come and oblige me to 
remain within doors.” The Almighty dispenser of good 
has granted the means of delight, physical and moral, in 
order that they may be improved. It was not idly that 
he made us capable of relishing the elegant refinements 
and tender blandishments which distinguish social and 
domestic intercourse, or that he has hidden from us the 
“ dark decrees” of fate. He has liungled with our moral 
constitutions exquisite chords which respond to external 
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vibrations; occult harmonies or eclioes which are roused 
by what is magnetic or symphonious without—by the 
sublune, the beautiful, the graceful, the symmetrical—by 
theinobler qualities and the softer affections of the soul, ' 
the powers and attainments of the intellect, the proper¬ 
ties and achievements of the fine arts. Happiness is to 
be measured by the sum or frequency of grateful emo- 
tions under harmless excitement; and such emotions, 
stronger or gentler, purify, liberalize, and exalt the cha- 
- racter. Whatever exercises without fatiguing the mind 
or body, is pleasurable;—we are endowed with a variety 
of faculties and tastes, all of which, when properly em¬ 
ployed, contribute to the zest and usefulness of our 
being. 

The pleasures of sense are not to be rejected, but they 
must be temperately used, and in every noted theory of 
happiness, they rank below those of the mind, as the lat¬ 
ter are postponed to the affections of the heart. More 
value is to be set on benevolent qualities than intellectual 
, powers, and still higher on each than on any physical 
qualities or graces. We might remind our fair corre¬ 
spondent^ (supposing her to be very handsome) of the 
lines of Pope— ^ 


But, madam, if the fates withstand, and you 
Are destin’d Hymen’s willing victim too; 

Trust not too much your now resistless'charms, 
Those, age or sickness, soon or late disarms: 

Good hu'> 40 ur only teaches charms to last, 

Still makes hew conquests and maintains the past; 
Love, rais’d on Beauty, will like that decay. 

Our hearts may bear its slender chain a day; 

As flow’ry bands in wantonness are worn, 

A morning’s pleasure and at evening torn; 

This binds in <Sos more easy, yot more strong. 

The willing heart, and only holds it long.” 
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The finest sallies of wit, the most vivid flashes of 
genius, are not equal to generoifs sentiments and noble 
deeds. All txctsB reacts injuriously—all violent action 
impairs or destroys our organs. Remorse, self^on- 
tempt, constant chagrin or solicitude, attend the turbu¬ 
lent and the mean passions. Fury, cupidity, parsimony, 
sensuality, malignity, are condemned to comparative 
wretchedness. It has been well remarked, that corporal 
pleasures have scarcely any duration, but what they 
borrow from a temporary w’ant, and that when they 
extend beyond the supply of it, they become principles 
of pain. Those of the intellect and heart are much bet¬ 
ter adapted to fill up the void of existence, since they 
never cloy nor fail. The Stoics placed perfect happiness 
in virtue^ though divested of every common good—the 
sect of Epicureans esteemed virtue only as a handmaid 
to pleasiiie, but even they held it to be indispensable in 
that respect. Viitue consists not in ciced but conduct- 
in stiict morals, beneficent exertion, the exercise of the 
charities, the culture of the faculties. Our duties to the 
Creator, to our fellow-creatures and to ourselves, may 
be easily discovered by studying our relations towards 
Him and them, and the energies andlsympathies with 
which we aie endued. Resolute performance of duties 
produces a good conscience —the sure basis and essential 
requisite for happiness. Every design or measure should 
be examined or adopted, not for its immediate effect—for 
the temporary gratification of any taste or faculty—but 
with a view to solid merit and comfort for the average or 
entire period of existence. 

The pre-eminence of the domestic and social affections 
restores the balance between the rich and other classes, 
the learned and the unlearned. In tl^ mechanical orders 
and the mass of “ operatives,” there is, perhaps, more re- 

2 * 
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cipjrocal kindness, more real generosity, than in the pro¬ 
fessions and among the great of whatever description. 
The condition of the former begets mutual exigencies, 
whj^h oftener exercise the instincts of the heart ;-^they 
have fewer factitious wants ; they indulge less unavailing 
concern for the future; they rarely place their happiness in 
things beyond their reach, or adopt employments or pur¬ 
sue ends unsuitable to their talents and situation. Their 
toils give them stout limbs, keen appetite, good digestion 
and sound sleep. Their recreation has the utmost relish 
and vivacity. The significative French phrase, le superjiut 
chose iris necessaire, applies not to them, but to the ele¬ 
vated and opulent, whose insatiable desires spring, in 
good part, from the fancy, and whose luxury and ostenta¬ 
tion render them relatively necessitous. In our country, 
the traders and artisans, and the agricultuiists of every 
degree, possess means of happiness more various and 
fertile than the same classes enjoy elsewhere. The great 
majority of them are better educated and informed, and 
more comfortable in their households, with intervals of 
leisure, love and pride of country, public spit it, con¬ 
sciousness of private and public impoi tance, and scope 
for their own emtichment and the advancement of their 
children. 

Observers of our species Jiave remarked that almost 
every person of an envious or mischievous disposition, is 
of a gloomy and fretful cast; and on the other hniid that 
the benevolent are generally cheerful or placid. It is bet¬ 
ter to imagine all around us angels, than to be suspicious 
and distrustful;—better to be occasionally deceived, than 
to be ever on the apprehensive watch. He who ha^es, 
diglikes, or fears many, must suffer some painful attrition, 
s|pe irksome spectacle, wherever he appears. Elaborate 
semshhess is fruitful of vexatious disappointments, and 
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excludes the sweetest enjoyttients. Nothing is more de¬ 
lightful than the consciousness of being beloved; and this 
it docs not admit. It is universally detected and dis- 
csteemed. Happiness is in great part reflex— rayed ^ck 
from the objects to whom we afford it, or whose wel&re 
we promote. A single or insulated life lacks this emana¬ 
tion, and commonly induces selfishness. 

Moral courage meets all the chances of good or ill j 
multiplies tics of love, fiiendship, and duty; and finds its 
reward in a balance of felicity. What Lord Bacon has 
said of the conjugal union is true of every other intimate 
relation—it halves griefs and doubles joys. Entire, 
mutual confidence, dependence, and interest, form the 
climax of earthly beatitude. The pleasure of consangui¬ 
nity, in its different forms, are greater, on the whole, than 
its pains ;—so of the close affinities,—of patriotism and 
philanthropy, in their various labours. Wisdom teaches 
the multiplication of sources of rational delight and solace, 
111 the widest extent. Thus, it is of signal advantage to 
possess a discriminating fondness for letters and the fine 
arts. Science and letters are inexhaustible—a perpetual 
feast, of endless variety—a suic refuge against all the 
ordinary follies and distresses. Those ^vho are not con¬ 
versant with literature, know not how much they lose— 
ho\V many worlds superior to our own are visited, in¬ 
habited, as it were, by true votaiies. The study of 
ethics, as this subject is formally treated, or incidentally 
found in books, would alone compensate for the absence 
Of sensual gratification. Enthusiasm, the opposite of 
selfishness, disembodies— spiritualizes—kindles into rap¬ 
ture—occasions emotions of triple depth and intenseness, 
which dignify and strengthen the whole moral frame, and 
rouse and brace the spirit to the noblest purposes and 
firmest perseverance. Every innoxious preventive of 
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satiety and ennui may be classed with the chief bless¬ 
ings. The poet Delille,-in enumerating the vices or 
scourges of Paris, did not exaggerate when he wrote— 

/ 

« 

“ Ln, sombre et d^daignant les plaisirs legitimes 
Le digout mdne au vice, ct Vennui veut des crimes.** 

There are two special agents of happiness or misery— 
Imagination and Religion—which would require, eachj a 
copious dissertation, to be traced in their decisive 
influences. The magnificent poem of Akenside on the 
Pleasures of the Imagination illustrates the richness and 
beauty of this topic. With regard to Religion, it has at 
all times and everywhere, affected the secular state of 
man in nearly as great ar extent, as it is believed to 
control his destinies after death. No community, no 
individual, can dispense with religion. All must extend 
their hopes and fears beyond the limits of the visible 
world, and endeavour to reconcile the interests of the 
present with those of the future life. Adam Smith, in a 
work which may be said to contain all the practical and 
moral philosophy of reason,—his Theory of Moral Senti¬ 
ments—well observes—“ Our mortal happiness is on 
many occasions dependent upon the humble expectation 
of an existence to come; an expectation deeply rooted 
in human nature; which can alone support its lofty 
ideas of its own dignity; can alone illumine the dreary 
prospect of its continually approaching mortality, and 
maintain its cheerfulness under all the heaviest calamities 
to which, from the disorders of this life, it may sometimes 
be exposed.” The true “ theory of agreeable sensations,*’ 
ancjj'iiatural theology yield the same maxims, and furnish 
fhe^ame solutions of the problems in this subject; but 
calamities befall us for which we can be consoled and in- 
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demnified by positive andj^yeal^ religion alone. Qhriafs 

Chnstianity teaches all moral excellence, and parries 

every evil. Piety, the practical and speculative combined, 

defies 'every form of injustice and misfortune; whil<4 it 

admits that diversified fruition on which we have touched 

It may be sincere without harshness, earnest without 

gloominess, orthodox yet tolerant. Bigotry, superstition, 

¥ 

pharisaicEil arrogance, an undue disquietude about salva¬ 
tion, a panic terror of death and judgment, are perver¬ 
sions of gospel truth and charity, which inflict the usual 
consequences of infirmity and extravagance. 


FEMALE TRAINING. 

“ E\ai)ne” now requests our ideas on Female Educa^ 
Hon —a subject only less ample than that of Happiness 
which we ventuiod to treat in a rapid and desultory way. 
The present theme does not refer merely to the common 
tuition in the schools; to French, dancing, and embroi¬ 
dery: it embraces, or should embrace, the whole care 
and training of the body and the mind, rtorals and man¬ 
ners : It means the preparation of the sex for other scenes 
and efforts than those of drawing and ball rooms, the 
theatie and the promenade: It looks to domestic duties 
and enjoyments to adversity, not less than prosperity; 
—to the relations of daughter, spouse, mother, house¬ 
wife: besides determining the welfare of the individuals, 
it involves some of the dearest interests of society:— 
good, it is the greatest benefit wibich a parent can confer; 
bad, it is a curse, or a constant impediment to true 
respectability and comfort. ♦ 

We do not Altogether concur with the writers who 
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^iok that education should^ universaily, be adapted to 
^ existing social condition;—for, when carried beyond, 

may serve to refine that condition in a material degree. 
Tj>e state of things, as yet, in our republic, would seem 
to exact in general only clever and upright men of busi¬ 
ness, and notaUe, amiable, and virtuous women; but 
wealth, leisure, and luxury increase, and we need a 
higher standard in the improvement of the intellect, and 
in* external accomplishments; so that the use of them 
may be more salutary and elegant, and the force of 
example beneficially operative. Still, our general cir¬ 
cumstances,—the modicity of fortunes, the comparative 
humility and narrowness of ideas, the liability to reverses, 
the necessary immediate supervision or agency in house- 
hol<r]lffairs, the nature of our political institutions and 
social order—must be allowed considerable influence 
in the system of American female education, further 
hjodified, like every other,' by position and prospects, 
by^ residence in town or country, the possession of 
rank or opulence, and so forth. The peculiarities of 
the • temperament, mental and bodily, of females, and 
their special destination, require a course of instruction 
^d discipline from the earliest period, materially dif¬ 
ferent from that which is proper for boys. It is not 
always that this distinction is observed as early and as 
minutely as it should be, for the developement and 
preservation, not alone of the higher faculties and 
separate aptitudes, but of the petty morals and number¬ 
less delicacies and graces which mark and adorn the 
female character. 

Characteristic healthy morals and manners, may be 
pronounped the primary objects in the management of 
girls. V It is a subtle and fine remark of Montesquieu, in 
one of bis occasional essays, that complexional modesty is 
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the source of much of deem grace, 

“ Comme les femmes ont tout & defendre, elles ont tout d 
eacher: la moindre parole, le moindre geste, tout ce^qui, 
sans choquer le premier devoir, se montre en elles, tqjpt 
ce qui se met en liberte, devient une grice; et telle est 
la sagesse de la nature, que ce qui ne ^oit rien sans la 
loi de la pudeur, devient d’un prix infini depuis cette 
heureuse loi, qui fait le bonheur de Tunivers.” The 
acceptation of the word effeminacy illustrates the 
common sense of that difference which ought to obtain 
in the bodily qualities and habits of the two sexes. 
Neither muscular robustness, iron nerves, nor even the 
speed of Atalanta without her avidity, or the hunting 
powers and spirit of “ the chaste-eyed queen” are desira¬ 
ble : but, on the other hand, security of constitution, full de- 
velopement of the frame, all the cares which improve the 
natural attractions of the person while they exclude pain 
and languor, deserve to be constantly studied. The 
writers on the physical education of our species have not 
neglected to indicate the means of preserving the female 
temperament with the advantages of health and the beau¬ 
ties of form. We are not advocates of the CalUsthenie 
scheme:—give nature due scope and shd will prompt to 
exercises sufficient for that important purpose. Too 
many of the spare, undeveloped, pallid, valetudinary 
figures which we meet, have been made such by ban¬ 
dages and lacings, by sedentary indulgences, contracted 
postures, dread of the open air, slight clothing in severe 
weather, or fashionable vigils. 

The poet describes cheerfulness as “ the nymph of 
healthiest huethe want of health occasioned by injudi¬ 
cious training, produces those disorders of the the 
hypochondriacal ills to which female% are he^lSn 
lariy subject*—rendering existence, in some ceflij^'but a 
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succession of vapours, whims, pets, anti morbid sensations. 
Men have more opportunities of countcractinfr sue!) dis- 
temperature; they lind remedies or palliatives’, in the 
exigencies of business, the contentions of the world, the 
absorption of science or letters, convivial entertainments 
and athletic sports. Both sexes derive advantage from 
varying their modes of acquiring competent strength and 
agility. The wood-sawyer was not altogetfier ab.surd, 
who, being employed all day in his trade, eonipUiined to 
Dr. Rush that his health suffered for want of exercise. 
As to the extreme of hardening girls by evrn’y kind (^f 
exposure and effort, which is leeomniended in some 
tiieories, and practised in some institutions, that appears 
to us full of danger—unnecessary and incongruent. Czar 
Peter eomiiellcd a numb(‘]‘ of the sailin’,s in his .service to 
make their children drink sea-water, from tlie idixi tliat 
they miglit bo accustomed to anything; but many id' 
them died under the experiment. There would not t)e 
more wisdom or suece.ss in tlio aUen)])t to render im- 
pas.sable females born in the easy cla,sses of our eom- 
m unity. 

Happily, the ago has gone b}" when ladies Avere 
restricted to the .smallest qiamtity of food, a.s a rule 
of good or high breeding, 'fhey can now, even 
before strangens-, consimie enough to sati.sly the ile- 
mands of rotined appetite and vivacious health. The 
nicest temperance, however, befits them n;>st; and 
in all stages of their being, there i.s a luct ■'.vljich 
belongs to their conformation and seems apjn'oiniate 
to their character. We scarcely \cmture to mention 
in any reference to them, the vices of great exce.'.s in 
eating and drinking. The crime of parricide was 
omitted in some /)f tiie ancient codes, as too enor¬ 
mous to be presumed, or too hideous to be specified. 











We might, for ^e 

gluttony and inebriety, ^Jilcb^Afe 

among Amencan females, ?09^^pujdj3te'j[^^i^^^ory 

detrimental than to tjie otb^ 

in providing luxurious fare, ore . a 

v^ry keen sblteitude olr 

of onr aviniHes. »' ^ ‘A4Sf 

The French often rep^Vbnd 
to feel the Hue of La Fontaii|i&*^ 

iV la grace beUe eneor q^9 lf$r ^ ^ 

Grace is the effect of combine^l bddily ank menial 
qualities,—it may be acquired in part, as a healthful con¬ 
stitution, by the exercises of walking, dancin^(|iding; it’ 
IS of value r>uperior to that of the fairest skin or the most 
icgulai featuies. In the ancient mythology, Venus never 
appeal s unattended by the three goddesses—the Charities 
—whose lespective names indicate their charming attri- 
luites, whose functions and pleasui'es convey a various 
anrl icfined lesson , to whom the Greeks consecrated the 
Spring as their season, who were invoked in every 
s( ene of soci.il delight, and presided over benefits, con* 
ro) d, joy, and even eloquence and wisdom. They were 
sometimes lepicsentcd in the midst of the ugliest statues;. 


oecdsioiiiilly concealed in them; and imagined to com- 
niLimcdte d secrel^ magnetic attraction to any exieribV 
how evei ungaml;^ ifi itself. This exquisite and ingtf Uctit'e 
fiction, the inosl precious perhaps of the fine’’allegoii€s of 
tlie Criecian mythology, will be studied by tjiose of our 
female ieadei‘=i, who Would dwell on the objects, foi 


V >u< h attention should be paid to their persons and ino\e- 
ii.tiUs Mcic beauty wins not half as many triumphs as 
gntce ; in the annals of love, it is pot the very handsome » 
thd<^ have excited the most passionat^^ and pe;'roanentt; 

\OT . 1. 3 





[<JSv 

time the most elaborate 
Sh&ltji’ the fp^hfand face to most advantage, 
teiP^JadJtniratioh the entire being. The 
eeBitiments with which men gaze* on a 
iransiitQryc 


]*a£ eiuBJhcT coKTmaED. 

^ 'Jhe ttin general principle witk regard to education is 
li^aiinenUy''applicable to females ;«4we n^ean the formation 
of moral principles and sound affections ns the first and 
most important care, for the benefit of the individual and 
all othersH This maxim belongs to the fundamental doc¬ 
trine that happiness depends on virtue, and especially 
with the sex, according to their moral constitution and 
their destinies in this life. What forms their jinmary 
interest, also Immediately concerns the well-being of the 
other branch of the human race. In the hypothesis of 
an option, no man of sense,, whether as a son, parent, 
'brother or husbapdj could fail to value moral and domes¬ 
tic excellence in a female, more than any intellectual gifts 
or showy accomplishment®!. The wisdom of Solomon is 
'HOt wanted to enable us to discos ei that “out of tlie 
heaat are the issues of life and death.” Our Aniciican 

^ JU 

esiis^nflie, fn the ^eat plurality of instances, is iilam and 
it is ^r different in its mode|, exigen* k. s and 
^ensures, from the career df fashion aim aristooiacy in 
Europe. The lutui ton of that quarter of the globe, 
would Cali it hourgeoist humdfum, and smile contemptu¬ 
ously at most df the Vmulous pretensions, imitathe 
^etlfoi'ts, and borrowed affectations, which the progicss of 
refinement oi* the spirit of dissipation has engen- 
}i0:ed or might p»)duce, Of American ladies, the number 




have not to uiider^6 
round of obscure 
tions do not necessard/ €Oi!}j5tlluie 
pleasure or discomfort. ®?(y t|fpS i| 
ble to learn tO wln^ ^ 

attachment, to shine in ebonoipjcdi4^M4 h® Wp]^y|^ 

without witnesses and content Vi8ioii|Js pon^gyristl.** 
Their unavoidable sphere is hoin^ ah4 |t is afl 

positively expedient as it is abstractly proper/ 
their sentiments,* knowledge^ and geneXhl cast 

character ^ 

floral instruction and discipline shotdd be as diriy as 
possible^—^the heart is to be imbued while it il| JCBost soil 
and susceptible, so that the tincture or impress inay^be 
thorough, and suitable pimcijdes and dispositiims ipake 
part of the oiiginal texture. The lesson in Pope’s prover¬ 
bial line—« Just as the twig is bent,” dLc, had been fuUy 
conveyed by Dryden m these veisest— 


^*Tho bubo had all that lUjCkat car^b^tulaa, 

And early knew hia mother in hpr 
But when dilated organs lei in day 
To the young bouI, and gave it room to play, 

At his first aptne^ss, the matel’nal lore 
Ihosc rudiments of reason did improve, 

The tender age woe pliant to comndand, 

Like wax it yielded to the forhnpg hand r 
1 rue to th* -artificer, tho labour’4 mind 
With ease was pioua, generous, ju^t, and kind ; 

Soft for impression, from the first prl^par’d 
Till virtue from long exercise grew hard, 

With (very act oonfiita'd, and made at last 
So dur ible as not to be efike’d, 

It turn’d to habit, and, firom vl^ 6ree, 

Goodness resolv’d into necessity.” 

To us, It IS ceitain that feliffipjt is^© bestt schem© 
fountain of such instruebop, end Chwianity the 
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code or text. Thfe iScriptnres abound with precc'plfe and 
escaftiplcs, peculiar lessons and consolntions, for the female 
every situation, which we should be ^dad to ^ce 
, culled, cGfnncrtcd and illustrated witli due zeal and in¬ 
genuity by some liberal and discriminating hand. A pait 
of them could be introduced at the very dawn of r<‘asuii, 
and so interspersed that tlioy \^u^l]d penetrate and take 
root in every lobe, If the observation uiust be d(‘eined 
tn’te, it is not the less true—that early religion ^ ijupres- 
sions can seareely ever be obliterated:—tlKyieiuain in 
tlie midst of the strongest temptations and most cKnmer- 
ous illusions, to prevent the commission of o ina*, and 
often, after long de)M'avation, and the boldest stiokc.sW 
vice, to cause sudden repentance and induce niiafn'f(nm. 
Wp refer to the fear as as to the love of (lod, but 
not to fitnalical terrors, ghastly images, painful <»l).sci- 
vaiKcs, or ecstatic fervfnirs. The distinguishing t«'ndernt\ss 
and tlie relative weakness of the female nature, r(»nder it 
more susceptible of the good and the e\il of religious 
tuition:—We should lely upon the teiuloincs-?, f<»r puiei 
and sweeter piety;—we should dread the vt'nkness, the 
vivacity of imagination, and extit.'ibiJity (y| nei —foi 
derogatory siiperstitiou or melancholy })anu'. rrei]C<‘. 
even Religion is to he taught to the s<‘\ didiiu ti\<'ly, ana¬ 
tomically,—as to both in(‘ntal and phya(*al eoidonnation, 
so that it may, in every case, re>enib]e the ]>mt of Eleo¬ 
nora's merits, which Drydeii celebrates thus : 

“Sucli her ievoiion was, as miglU gi\c rules 
Of spcculahuu to disputing schools; 

And tench us (qually thf' scales to hold 
Betwixt the two extremes of hot and eold; 

That pious hc.it amy moderately prexail, 

And wc be warm’d, but not be scorch’d with /ral. 

Business shpiten, not disturb her prayer; 

Heaven had the ^Tst, if not the greater share. 

I 
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All act 11 p hfe long ortsom f^^ihids , 

Yft UiH (the prayUl^ for ffUU she ^rray^d by deeds, 
evtiy day was sabbath; only free 
F r/»m liouFb of prayer, for hours of charity. 

Suf h as (he Jew s from servile toil released, 

W here work** of mercy were a part of rei»t, 

Such 13 bit St angels exercise above, 

Vdiied with sacred hymns and acts of Ipve” 

Wljoii Rclij^ion h,is boon thus incukated and tempered 
—Avhen it lids boon embiaced, not ns an occasional ex» 
tirisooi iitudl piocess, but a pervading and animating 
'^piiit, or d( toiminato habit of the soul—when it does not 
spend ilself mtudy in tenets, prayers, and canticles, taut 
woik> 111 the })iactical duties and fiuitful chanties of 
common life—it may be logaided as the crowning and 
poi ]K tml gi aco of the funalo chaiaclor,-—a panoply of 
tlu ill iiu st and bijiihtcst m ifciials—and the suie icliaiico 
ol ly oiu of oin sex in whdt ickition soever of blood 
oi dfliiiil}. It iijilIu then h<‘coinjijred to tlic celestial 
tliiiirnt th( hallowfd and umcnutting file, m whuh the 
Plimnix lo'it andiogauiod sitality,—into which the anclont 
wold ippois ftJibdilo anylhuig iiiipurc to be cast, oi even 
d st( i(h 1st look to be (hirtted. Piety may be cultivated 
wi(h mosi <jso and ad\aiitago by females, since they 
eipov )iio t k isme and quiet,—and at the sametime, they 
nios( i-i( ( d i s( ntiiuent so consohng and f()itifvin« in their 
stiteoi dependence, with fimnes ot .1 delicate stiucluie 
.md seusiljilifies too often cffised to disappointment and 

OUtl ilgt 

Tfiat ( Ijiistiamty vvIiicJi we have in view is not ineom- 
I u]l)I(’ V ith tlu 01 dinai V enjoyments and ac romphshmenfs 
(i p Misljf d Ilk Hannah More, the most iigid of the pieci* 
snus, ronct l( •' that evnykindof knowledge whuh ap- 
PL u s to he Ih*"* K suit of leflec tion and Mtiual taste, sith be- 
(omingly on a woman,—that the fine ai\s, txilite liteiaturc, 

3 * ‘ 
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elegant society, areanjong the lawful and liboral and litting 
recfeations of the upper (‘Ias^^es; that tlie time pc^‘^‘^ed in 
<*e0ned and intellectual intercourse may be conhidcaed as 
Among the beneficial as well as pleasant pfulitnis ol' 
’ ejastencc. The moral tendencies of intellectual pursuits 
are universally recognized: the iinprovernent of the 
mental faculties increases the moral cajiaoily, and repiesses 
‘and defecates tlie passions. A female of enlightened 
judgment, elegant attainments, and social merits, adds, 
as such, difliKsive weight to her example as a ron.S( lentious 
Christian, known to t'xecute tlioroimhly tlie sev('U'r or 
familiar duties, and to prefer the useful to tlie merely 
agreeable employments. 

It is not permitted to allude to the li^',ing instances of 
such excellence*, but we niny venture to say that we 
cannot tone h tills topic without deploiing anew’, the loss 
of tliat model of (’hrislian votniies, wdiich Phi)ad(‘]pJiia 
possessed in the late Mrs. Ceij i kuiu. Mcrmuini—a mother 
capable of fully educiting her children of both sexc^s,-—a 
wife solving as the efficient counsf'lloi and jiartnor of Ikt 
husband in all his studie.s and c.ires,—a friend, anxiously 
reflecting, ludging, feeling, acting for lliose whom she* 
honoured wuth her regard,—a member of the fi'^liionable 
world, wdio assembled around her (lie gayo'^t ciicles and 
enlivened external entertainments, wdihout evei losing an 
hour, or omitting an effort, rnateridl* for tlie minute ad¬ 
ministration of a large fainfjjr; a wiiter, who deMia>ed a 
masQuline v.gour of thought and expression, and Jiteiary 
powers and acquisitions ofuueommon value and variety; 
who wielded hci pen without tin* least ambitien or piidi* 
of authorship, yet wuth the utmost intentn<\ss and any 
sacrifice of self when instruction or comfort could be 
conveyed, however piivatcly or remotely. She made upon 
us, in the whole Ic’fior of her arduous way, and tlie noble 
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aim of her OYeriions, an impression like that which we; 
ie'c<‘ive(l M’hcji following the sisters of the Order pf 
(’liarity tlirough some of the European hospitals; but 
even the ang(‘lical aspect and course of their vocation^do 
not i\ii‘>e <^o Ihgh an idea of excellence, as we derive, from 
the ]>ieture of a matron who has fullilled all the destinies, 
ami on(Mi]ie>, and consummated the probation of the sex. 
The religion of the cloister may be admired, as it divorces 
tiu* spirit from matter, and seems to establish a more, 
direct aiul constant communion with DKine, Perfection, 
SiilJ, ^\here tlicre is the most usefulness, wo must ac* 
knowledui' tlu' most diimity;—wliere the severest trial, 
the noblest tiiiunph ; wheic the most roinprehensive and 
iiifiueiitia] [icifonnaiice, the largest desert, 

AV’e do not mean to disparage females who cannot 
stiidly ])(‘ t'-nned p/eaA—in whom a very ardent devo¬ 
tional spiijf not manifest. Tin’s d'\S(iiption embraces, 
pm'liap". tlu* of the hielily e'-fimablo—such as 

adtirn o \cry sjdioio and dis(‘har£»o e\cry obligation ; whose 
affi'ctions L'low on eveiy side, and whose principles arc 
not Ic&s sound than their demeanour is attractive and 
lauda l)le. entertniu much confidence in the superiority 
ol the oii'jin.d female nature, developed and improved 
w itli tlie iLsdrd aids, and would lepeat from our own con- . 
\atiou what the lonuli and arrogant War burton says in 
OIK' of hi-, notes to Pope’s cynical and faliarious Epistle 
on the Chrn actors of Women —“1 belit'v e that the sum 
<if viitnc m the female world dues, from many accidental 
cause-,, f\r c‘\cced the sum of viitue in the male.” The 
simple paneu\u'ic or tribute by Ledyard is worth more, 

1 ^‘au-e it comprises more of the essence of justice— 
than all the ,-necrs and invectives of Boileau, Pope and 
Young. Th(‘ sentiment of niatrrnify surpasses in its 
properties and annals, any one of tht affections of the 
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male bosomfemale love wins the palm in like manner; 
we might cite the moinoirs of tlie Baroness of Reidcsdel 
alone, for a case of conjugal devotion for which there is 
parallel on the other side* and as to iilial rcga'rd and 
service, Pope himself must have acknowledged, if lie had 
been generalizing when he wrote the following lines, tliat 
the spirit and the functions,—their “pensive and pathetic 
sweetness,”—ajiportained of right to ‘the sex whieh he 
reviled. 


“ Mo, let the ttiulor office lonjf engage, 

To rock the cradle of reposing age, 

ilh lenient arU CAtend a niolhcr’b brcatli, 

Make languor smile, and smooth Ihc hod of death, 
Kxplorc the Ihouglif, ■•Ajdam the asking rye, 

And keep awhile oik parent from tlic !” 


Traverse the vast lomelery of Pere La Chaise at Paii',. 

where ilowers and tears are scattered on the lombs, <iiul 

it is women alone that you see \ eating there a i.iithful 

grief, and invoking the manes of tlie belo^ ed in the 

graves. “It is seldom,” says the ti.ivellov Emerson, “ lli.it 

the cemeteries of the Ciri'cian islands are \i>.i<ed by men ; 

and I never remernber to hate emtered one of llieni with- 

out seeing some sorrowing female sealed by the gr«'eji 

mound or marble shrine which sheltm’od some once-lovt'd 

and still dearly cherishc'd being, to whom she fancied she 

had bid already an eternal fiuewell,—the precents of her 

religion d«-barring her from any hope of a ^ -iini in in 

another world with those on whom the portals of the 

tomb had closed in this.” W<‘ ahundantly noiiour the 

saints and the martyr.s of both .‘-exes, th(' Ik r(.p'‘s and 

herednes, ri'eorded in history; yet, to our apprehension. 

th^j(;e is no obji'ct in wiiieh the giealni'ss and goodness of 

Almighty are -* j strikingly ami exciuiiiely displayed, 

as ill a female eiviovved with the best cJiaracteristie bodily 
I 
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ind jiientil (judhtic&, duly iidvanced m licr reason and 
t and ron&cciakd to tho dojnojstic and social rela¬ 

tion*, with “puic-oycd Faith/’ and“ white-handed Hope,” 
T^iuUi ho otho] foiiii docs cithn ^om aminal oi lationijl 
n lime, appfdi to so much iuUantnae, it i& tlie tinest ou 
with the k ist (hoss—^an unequalled comhmation of 
< uthly '^>inpathub and grraces 

^< \titluU -iS, whia wo tiusi m a consitkiablc dejjieo, 
lo tlu ft m ilo t( niponuicnt,—to innate puntiplo, cJiaste- 
m ss and "oodnoss,—und( r tht oidinaiy Uvourablc 
n Ilut U( L o( j^ontiliU oi u «!pt ctablc ft How shq), we must 
Htmnto tho Idt i oi the gieat eipedicmif oi oaily and 
til p lelui nis imptC'isions and h ibit:s In these, conches 
I pioMiitut oi con((li\o foi the \anitKS, the follies, 
tlu ( \tL u i_t inec s, the dt Insion*;, to whieh lemalos are 
j)tfnliail> (vpo^cd, — foi tht spot die maHdh w Inch be- 
fill lilt n iKjiid wtil as physical coo'stitution The 
I If nth poet w Jit) wiote,^^ 

“Cut fitrr nison dontonful tnnl tit bnu^ 

TJn peu tk Mn U troubk, un cntaiit Id scduil,’ 

I )nt hf (1 only a small pait of the agents bywhith oui 
boistt 1 H ison lo disoidtiftl oi stdutttl * That faeultyis 
ilw 1} w < ik \L.i Hist the nil i‘»iiiitjfm and the passions , 
It is stitn^ t)n > in piopoition to the leactitin of those 
mtii il riKi^^its whitJi it teachts us to cultivate, and 
whirh Ilf most SliceLssliilly dc velope^d and applied with 
the aid of Rtlimon Uiieonti oiled oi ill regulated senw- 
bi/tfy is the t iMsc of ininy of the bitterest distresses and 
wult St obliquit f s of ft inilt life A ])ioiis spnit is moored, 
“ o! its Invui is always bcfoie it If the telebiated 
M i 1 lint clt Sfi 1 iiad been pioptily imbued dunng her 
V uth, she wouitl not have afFoided, aflf rw uds, in her 
(oiduct and feelings, as they aie dose ibtd bjr her bio- 

% 
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grapher and friend, M. Dc Saussure, and may be traoe»] 
in several of her works—that example of pcijietual dis¬ 
quiet and general wretchedness, those inordinacii's and 
Stations, which leave little room for envying tla* native 
■ splendour and occasional triumphs of her genius and 
science, so dashed and defeated. 

Unblemished I’epute is all impoi'fant for females—th(‘ 
slightest stain extends like n leprosy;—the smalJes*"' 
irregulaiity endangers the whole character and lol. Xow, 
one of tlie most efficariotis principles of tliat self-watclv 
fulness and restraint whicli are indispensable, is to be 
sought in a religious conseienee, alcif, circnm^pc( t, and 
resolute. Every safeguard sJiould be prized, and cliiefly 
that whj('hat the same tim*‘ yields a “sovereign balm” 
under the sad \ieiosiLu(les and nfilictions, the gnawing 
cares and maniIoI(' anxieties, the toils, languors and 
eclip.ses, to which all are liable. It coniiteiac Is the tempta¬ 
tions of prosperity ; it blunts tjie <^tings and ronihats the 
perils of adverse fortune.—We may observe of the sex, 
what Mr. Jlurke observed of the gieal—“ tl)e eonsolalions 
of religion are ns neeessary to tliem as its instructions. 
They liave no privilege horn personal pain and tlnmoslic 
sori'ow. In these they arc sjibject to pay their full 
contingent to the coiitributioiis Je\ied on mortalily,” In 
fact, no system of moral education de,sejve’=' the name, 
which dt)es not prepare them for liuman lile as it is, with 
its mingled good and evil, its responsibilities a* d its trials; 
for its several stages or seasons, the autumn and winter 
as well as the spring; and for its awful and rertaiu close, 
with the transition to judgment and immoitality. 

When we liave employed the term Home, it has not 
been exactly in the sense of the i^postle Paul’s phrase, 
who exhoils ‘'married w'omen to be keepers at home;” 
Pior in that of tlv. ^Spartan female, who when asked what 
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^lu' could do, replied that she knew how to stny m the 
lioubc, nor c\en as Pope meant m the Un(^ 

“ Your \irtucs open fairest in tho shade.” 

• 

B> /iof?2e we intend not iiiereiy the domestic but also tht« 
so(ia] (iicle—always, however, a piovmce contiathiiti»- 
iruiished fiom tlie publicly and breadth of the scenes WTd 
obn cts in ^^hlch men aie htly engaged. We connect 
guat inipoitance with the uses of social intercourse, to 
the uhnement and delight of which the presence of fe- 
s IS :,j«»nalJy fondiicne. TJiey have much benetieial 
inQiunci to cliflusc, much innocent plcasuic to enjoy, 
inucJi piolilible infoimation to obtain, out of the bosom 
ol then Ixmilies. But thoie i^? a f citain degree ol privacy 
01 i( s( ne of l»er^on and name, a Ijimtxtioii of aclion and 
dcsijfii, vhidi stem to become them, wlnlc it oin>ht to be, 
OH tlu otlui land, the ambilion and fmd(Mvoiii of c\ery 
nun, \\]u) Ills oppoitiinity tind cpuhla itu us to be‘ felt 
ind kuovn ad\ intigooiKly bevond his own tofone, dis- 
tiKC 01 ( —to s( imp Imnsclf as il wcic upon his 

n ilion Ol aizc, to k ach seal m one oi other of the many 
tujijiles of tiumpet-tonsiued and hundied-moutlicd fame. 

To inuise m mstiuct the woild hv the pea, is a female 
j)iivil( ( whah his been too lxnefieially and bulliantly 
eitt 1 , lo Ik now Ciiieslionod, oi icstiiited fuifhcr than 
«1 ( uiist luces iiMully npei ate of thcinsehe:) to confine its 
«s(itjoiioi i mge Pics(iiption, taste nnd mituichave 
suiftioiicd tills appiopuation of gemns and leisure. 
All lioi ship, l)f Sides, is a letued occupation, and its no. 
toiu (y n IS joiJii thing delicate and abstuu t, wlien sUeccss- 
(i i viitnoi s, it ( lilies i worn in, indeed, out of the 
h nto 111* it f onspiciioTisness, but she in iv be still 
ilo>f fioiiitdsi glue, iud(' contact, attution, ti imoil, or 
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whisper put doubts, as to tin 
fbnj^io ColonizatioU Societies, and 
^blfc assAiiatiotts aUd enterprises, winch 
^K^publio Notwitbst^ding", >f Ameri- 

j[a4es\^!$n spare time fiom the comphcated conceins 
their lyniseholds, to organize a helpraateslnp of this 
sjWnd, we inust forbear to eompla^, and yield full ciedit 
the generous motive. 



^WEDDED I.OVE 

^ jTWe UaVZ somewhere seen the doetiine that love in tin 
State of courtship l? tho ti uo beatitude of fhiis life , and to 
sjbe desired, beyond any othei fond relation even for a 
thousand yeais' The wider of those opinions (oiild not 
^av^ been married, oi.^atleast, not cxpeuenced a wedlock 
eyen commonly fortunate othei wise, his own happiness 
w^plij ba'P^® taught him a d^eient and justei thcoiy 
In. ifie CQnj^ug(d» unioni love may lose some of its 
VjiVapity, it lllay be less vehement or laptuioiis and tlic 
| 5 l^lpaUon,\whieh* cluiing courtship, commonfy feeds, 
Jas^it nectar and cimbiosu, and sports on a bed 

'Of ro^as^-ilpmay become comparatively inei t and stei iIc 
bpt tbfemleasures intense sentiment, in 1 bound- 

conffl^^^jind the e^ititements of virtuous 
and^tendei HopCj^e infinitely multiplied 
>l^'']^lirdr^mulam has truly said that ma inge halves 
griefs iSmd doubles jos> It combines, m firt, and ti ms 
fcses eiwistence fpr each party, it blends and idontihes 
j^uls, so as to rendei common to them tlicn scveial sus- 
pptibilities of giatification and lefinenient, it cieates new 
energif's, and gcneious sympathies, new objects of on- 
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(loarment and reliance; numberless reflected and reci¬ 
procated fervours of regard and respect. 

]lut what gives it a superior character of inherent dig¬ 
nity aiftl genuine enjoyment, is the religious essence 
p(‘cnliar to it; the vein of duty which pervades it; the 
conscionsness of tliose who are suiLibly allied in it, that 
they have ado[)ted a tie hallowed by divine sanction, and 
are fnlhlling one of the noblest ends of existence. 

The ccstiu'ies of coiutNliij) an' dashed by fears, 
jealoush's, misapprehensions, which are unknown to wed¬ 
ded paitners of sound minds and aifectionate hearts: 
—With them, all is trust and security; their faith is be¬ 
yond the si)her(' (d' temptatixjii (jr ax'cident; their ad- 
\er>ily, if misfortunes come, has consolations derived 
fu)m the most exalted sources; from the invisible and 
holy woild, as well as the i)resent claxpiered scene of 
human action. 

Th(' (ju.dified worship of an excellent fidlow-being, 
natural and d<‘lig!ittiil as it is, ijivolves something more 
rational and elevated, \\ lu'ii the f>l)ject is a wife or hus¬ 
band, fhaji wlieti it K'fcrs to a mere mistress or lover. 
In the (irsl eas'*, it associate's it.st'lf with duty, and implies 
m e'jtr't'in the more proper atul grateful as accompanied 
()y mtnnate' know le'dge. 

In propoition, howeve'r, a'^ enarriage is of a sacred and 
pe'rnianent luitniH', pn^dacing weighty obligations and 
lifdjic to sjiecial ,!nd se'vi'n' curf'S or ealamities, ought it 
to be cautiously, aiul deliberately, and piously contracted. 
It i', jiot to be ^ i('W('d or anticipated as a merely halcyon 
rit li as t otlen is in smiling prospects and auspi- 
cii 1' cuts. .Ill 1 seicne as it may be rendered in all that 
fee human miMiure can control. A childish pcnchanU 
• .dciiiation of convenience, a momtntarv caprice, form no 

\OL, I. 4 
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warrant for it; though they be so frequently the only 
incentives. 

Such a bond requires matured and discriminating 
attacliment; comprehension of its good and evil*; resig¬ 
nation to all tlie ehnnees. Hut he or she who has the 
right infellie-ence, feeling, and oi)portunity, and 3^4 avoids 
it, yielding to .^eliishness or cowardice, sins against the 
designs of rrovidenee, and loses the final rewards of 
conragi'gus and successful trial. 

It was a favourite remark of Lord L3dtk'ton, the 
ynuvI^'Y^ that niarriaire is a lottery, and tliat, of com sc. 
it is as preposterous to rcjoii c al a eddine, as il ’,w)uld 
bo to exult in purchasing a ticket for the Stale-wheel, 

According to the same questionable authoiily, all e])!- 
thalamiians are, therefore', at least prematiin' in theii 
usual strain: the adventurer m the ci'iiimbial <^flieine 
should ascertain that he lias drawn a ]iii/e, bi'toi’e he 
indulges himself in .-.elf-gratulation or wi'leomes tlie giect- 
ing of his fiiends. The anaTogy is not, howe\er, exart— 
beeausi' it is in the jiowi'r of the luidal p*nlies to deli'r- 
mine tlieir nwn fat(', in a material deiiree. Lile itsell 
might be ('(pi.dly st3i'l('d a lottery, lookiim to tlu' du^-rsity 
of its cb.iiices and the incertilude of iis iru-idi'uts; but ii 
is, nevertheless, a iiositKe bk'ssiiur with well e<)n->tituted 
minds and healthful fi'amcs. So, likewis(, is iiuuiaei', 
whieli should bo undertaken as life is aei opted,—w itli 
stronger exiieetalion of \vcal than wo;—with bii >li( 
visions and eht'cr^ul resolutions ; luit, a.Kn, with a simU 
of jiliilosophical or Christian siibiiii-"sl()n to whatever 
Providenee may ordain in its coiirsi'. The Cii'ek', inad< 
llynii'ii descend from Apollo, Crania, 01 ( alliojie. This 
origin, bom tlu* fountain (T harmony and light and the 
two noblest of the muses, illustrates or shadows forth the 

t 
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tiue chai.utei of tho espousals o\oi ^\hloh the uai landed 
t,n)d A\a\cs his iievei-dying toich, and sheds Ins eolesiial 
influence. 


L\ \’\I1M 1 s. 

Dmifk’s le.uniJiir, caim, and iniown aie 
ireiKiall) kiif)Mn, and teitiinlv h)i e\i in inoiable 
Hti edifioii'v aiK* tian-sl dions ol th< most diha lilt Coeck 
and r.ilm n tliois, h« i uHk il ih^seil uroii''an i copious 
notes, lit i 1 itm cpisllis uin Cncck siholu, i tun no 
siiul' sh lie »( luthoiitv, and aie nioiuiiiu Ills ol cxliaoi- 
(hn 1 ^ hoi iship.ind dihiic nee thi noks md many 
ot he c leuli s w eie adoj){( d l)v Pope and < olman,nithe 
h.nisJition ol lloiiKi (lul Tcoiuc, and tie ! ni»libfi 
tiiiisli!>i> j \iis(o))li DK s /)]\r l(\u 1 ihiindint coiitii- 
Inilicei on Ik i Aoision and < Ilk id itions of tin 
diainali l 

Th] 111 nniiid 1 Ln< il stlioln. .i mu it ainiuir 
task'' an I oin nits, \\ itli whdin slic li\< I in fuh Jiiimony 
ano aflcclioi dining the /ei/iy >c ns ol llun lun ni It is 
diflu lilt to < mcciveamoK c \ dt< laiidihh hllnj as^oc i,i- 
tion, 111 in <»iK wluiiinllu tiicinUhip an I tlic c m c inality 
\v( i( ( t ill lu lit iind tne mmd tnnetliu, kdiiii d .inn en- 
lu 1 ( 1 ni l'( ill lu st de'Tfice hy the smie tultnii' Foi 
n am \< ii^ilivpia lu d llu n lik i ai y lahoin s sep nak ly, 
Ol 1 Ulu 1 ((life I dl^l nut t isks, A\ith Kindud s u c i ss 
mo '(put i> n, hill it Jc nckli they (imttil then talints, 
In vi 1,1 It iiisl i(i >u ol till INIoial R( 111 (turns ol iNlaiciis 
Antoj mil- h I bioai ijiliKal pi< 1 1( <, .nid tlien ol Plii- 
tndi’s I i\ > will m imjili* and inofouiul comiiu iitaiy 
cm o o( i-^ioii, -Ik (putted liei slndits to si ttle, at a 
dista t e, K 1 Ir i husband, the atr.iiis of lu tatliei s t state, 
and t111 hittis uliieli she addiessed to him diiinu tins 
ab^L K( contiin the most exact details of busnu ss, the 
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tendorcst sentiments of conjugal affection, and remarks 
equally erudite and acute on the books which she perused 
in the intervals of leisure. When Louis XIV. nominated 
the husljand his librarian, the monarch associated Madame 

m 

Dacier with him in the office, annexing the ri^ht of sur¬ 
vivorship in her favour. This compliment to a woman 
was quite unexamj)led. Her conq^lete translation of the 
Iliad, on which she was engaged fur fifteen or sixteen 
years, and her explanatory notes gave ris(? to a contro¬ 
versy respecting the merits of Homer, that .sei-\ed to dhs- 
play in a manner eiiually signal her comprehi'iisive learn¬ 
ing, and her spirit, taste, a*nd skill, when o])posed to the 
ablest literary disputants of France. The contest between 
her and I.a Motte divithnl tlie republic of letters, and the 
distinguished negotiator, who tei-ininated it by mediation, 
solcmmized the re-establishment of peace by a grand fes¬ 
tival. Madame Dacim' died in the sixty-ninth yc'ar of her 
age, of a stroke ofjialsy, without having suffered any dis¬ 
order or decline of hc'r mental facultic's. She bore thi’cc* 
children, two of whom pi ('ceded her to the tomb. Her 
husband jnoved ineoiisolalile for law l('ss, and soon sunk 
under the misery ot‘ the ,sepitrati(jn. Sevt'ral of h('r eon- 
t(nnpormi<\s Ix'longing (o the social ciiclf- which she fie- 
fiueiited, have t(\s(ified tliat “h(‘r virtue, lu'i* firmiu'ss, her 
benevolence, and lier equanimity ))rocnred lu'i still more 
honour and esteem than her liteiary jimsiiits and 
triumphs.” 

MadaxMe Rc'.ANn.—The luisbaiid of Madame iioland 
was ffirty-five years of age when she aeccjited Ins hand 
—more than twenty years older th.ni la'i'self; a man of 
deep philosophical and political studies, rc'iinhliean enihii- 
siasm, sc'iitentions speech, unprepossc'ssing anpearance, 
and staid carriage. He knew tlie value of his prize, and 
she devoted herself in every mode to the confii'iiiation of 
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lii& fstrom and lovo. Sho Ohued in his hloiaiy 
piepaiod Ill's food, \\tit( hod ovoi his flu koiine hoalth, .inci 
when ho bi c.iino a loadiim politu laiiaiid innii'storof slalo, 
slio sonod, 111 ovoiy lospoi t .ind siin.dion, as tlu. most 

•I 

usoful auxiliaiy ivhom ho could ha\o ado|>u il it the 
(lumo of tho ahli sf and linost ol oithoi si\ liad lx < n sub- 
niitlod lo Ills ]udt(inoiit — 

“ Rtudums h.iljits,” sa\ s slio, and a t.ist(‘ loi littois 
inado me pntuipiti' m tlio Kilioihs of m> husband, as 
lorn? as ho j(in niiod a pii\ do mdiMdiiil 1 wiou ^vJtl] 
him as 1 an with him, bu in-^o ono i\.is ahno'vt a natmal 
to mo as tno otlu 1 , and boi aiiso mi omsIoiko In iiiii do- 
\ottd lo Ills ]i ippinoss, I .ipplud mysi'll to tliosi things 
wliiih i\o him the f ioa(i''st })l« isiiii' U ilaiid wioto 
tiialisos oil fin ,nts. 1 did tJ'o simo, illlioin'li lln snb|oit 
wastidioii In mo IJ( was loud o| (1 (iditum. I liolpi d 
him lo pm sill Ills tjiliial iisi nliis. |)idh( wish, b} 
w ii> olitin dion, lo ( ompo"! aiiiss|\ fc^i smii* aiadi'iny, 
wf s d do\ n to w ido in (onc( i(, Ol < Jsi s( pai di )y, lliat 
\s< mij,h! iiii 1 y ai»]s I oiiipau oin piodiii 1 ions, i hoosc the 
bist, Ol ( ompi I ss tin ni mb) oiii' [flu liad w nth ii liomi- 
Jus, 1 sjioiild ha\o done llio s.uik W Ik n lio In o.iiiio 
mmistn, f di I not inieilui' witli I'ls admim'^ti dion, bnh 
li .itJifuhi l<thi,a sit I'f iiisl) ni tions, Ol an mipoitanl 
St III. pap< will waidmu, yi t ilkod the m dloi m oi \\ itli 
im iisii il i ( dom, and, impiissid with hn ideas, and 
pHiinml \ th m> own, I took nii ihi )n u, wliuh I li.id 
t'li most i( I mi lotonduit Oiii jn iiii iplos,<nid tuin of 
mind iKiiiL till same, wo woio a<rioidas to the foiin, and 
m^ hn>bnid iiskid nothinet in pissiinTthionidi my hands 
I » o ild ad\ met iiotiilinr, w niaidi d liy*jiislico and loason, 
w il I ho was n(d capable ol loah/'iny, or supjioitmir by 
hib cmoiay .j,(i (onducl. But my lan^nafro i\tu< sbod 
iiioio stiongly what h<‘ had done oi piomiscd to do 

4 * 
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Roland without me would not liavc boon a worso minis¬ 
ter; bis activity, liis kiimvlcdf^e, bis ))rol)ity, were all bis 
own : but with me b<‘ attiactod inove jiitoiition; because 

I infused into liis writinirs that inixture of s])iiit' and of 

* 

softness, of authoritative reason and of seducing senti¬ 
ment, wbieb are ])ei‘baj'ts only to be t<)und in a woman 
endowed witli a clear head and a feeling heart. I com- 
pos('d with delight such pieces as i di'omed likely to be 
useful; and felt in so doing greater ])leasuie than had 1 
been known as the author. 1 a?n avaiicious ofhappim'ss, 
and with me it consists in the good 1 do.” 

The imi)ortance, eflia'ts, and perils, of both husband 
and wife, during the first year of the Revolution, are 
familiar to all g('neial readers. Madame Roland was too 
conspicuous to escape prosciipiion. The ti'rocious fyj’mits 
of 1792 , cast her into tlie hoi. id ju'ison of the ./ihlKti/ii and 
then into that of Si. PeLi^ie, \vhenc{', after an incarcera¬ 
tion of many months, she was dragged to th<‘ Concier- 
gcric, and to lIk' sc-atlold, in 1793 . Slu' died tirmly, and 
her exclamation, as she liowed at the jilace of (‘xecution, 
before the statue of Liberty, is as jmi)res.si\(' as that of 
Brutus in regard to Viitue. TIk’ jMcmoirs of lu'rself, to 
which we ha\ ('lieferri'd, and much more of thi' hi'^lory of 
her times, were writtim in the prison of Sauifc-P/lagic. 
Her husbiind, a jn'oscribed fugitive, k'soIm^I, as soon as 
he heard of her death, to ])ut an end to his own life, and 
accordingly killed himself with a sword wliich he co]i- 
trived to procure for that purpose. 

Hkbeu.—T he gifted and excellent Risiior lliauni, was a 
remarkabkM'xamplc of the ])eauty and force of conjugal 
affection. AVhen lie embarked on the Chmgi'.s, for Dacca, 
which was to be the first station on his first \isitation, tac 
wife and childien upon whom he doted, could not accom¬ 
pany him; and their absciKC drew from him, from time to 
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time, as he was carried alon^?, lamentations wliich must 
reach the heart of every "ood liusband and Hitlier who 
reads them. He f'lt, in all the new and interesting scenes, 
the wahtofsome inquiring eye like his own, .some greedy 
ear into which lie might convey all his admiration or pity, 
as these emotions arose—some intimate and affectionate 
communion of ideas’, sentiments, hopes and interests, the 
richest blessing of life, when it is fully congenial and safe. 
In one place he exclaims—“ 1 could not hel() feeling now, 
that I had nobody to compare my impressions with— 
none whose at(entio)i 1 might call to singular or impres¬ 
sive objects—that I wa.s, indeed, a lonely wanderer!” 
Much as he relished the beauties of nature and cultiva¬ 
tion, it i.s not to be doubt(‘d that tlie Diary .speaks 
ti’ulh in the .sentence—“I had the delight to-day, ofli(‘ar- 
ing from my wife, and this is worth all the fine .scenery 
in tlio world !” One of his ])o(’tieal ellu.sions, of the same 
piiri)or(, is among lla' finest .s[ieeiiiieiis of delicate and 
imaginative h'jiderness and oxfiui.siTe nu'tre. 

“If thou worthy iny .‘.ido, my love,” c. 

We <liscern a vein of jiioiis resignation to the will of 
Ctod. throughout his Journals, but no indication of fear oi' 
distriLst W'illi regard to bis life. Under llie w’or.st ciiseum- 
.Siam es,—in liis most painful ex])osure to Die dangers of 
the climate,—no regret, no lanamt, except for his separa¬ 
tion from his wife and ehildi en. The solace for all !.■», 
that tliey may have aiiolher m('(‘ting where the dread of 
parting will newer intrude. Truth there is, as wvll as 
beauty, in the line.s of one of liis favourite poet.s. 

“ Tliey sm wJio tell us love i ,iii die ; 
life all other pa&siotis fly. 

All others arc but vanity 
In h'*acn ambition cannot dwell, 

Nor avarice in the vaults of hell: 
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Enrllily these passions of the oartii. 

They perish where tlieyhave their birth : 

ihit love is indestructible. 

Its holy flame for ever burneth j 

Eroin heaven it came, to heaven rcturneth; 

'J'oo oft on earth a troubled guest, 

At limes deceived, at limes opprest, 

It Jierc is tried and purified, 

'J'hen h.itJt in heaven its perfect rest: 

It sowclh licre with toil and caie, 

Uuf the harvest time of love is there.” 

KIND K D D T U IM ^ ft. 

Cecisidimm. —CiilJiiiitiy iimy be coniitieii in Frniice; 
but it wr.n’s no form tluTe vvliicli can be compared 
with tJie lii.diionabit' otu' of llaly, as a, source of im¬ 
morality and domestic mismv, and general di'gradation, 
»Sismot’di, wJio is jierliaps, moj’o deeply ^'ersed tlinn any 
man living in (lie history and concerns of Italy, desiiibcs 
Cecishclstn as one of the gri'at laiblic calamities which 
she lias. 1o deplore; as b(‘ing for her, the piiiK'ipal me¬ 
mento ol the si’venteenth century, in whicli it took its 
rise; as the most niiiversid cause of the privaite siilferings 

of all her lamilie's; as the main instrument of the eneiva- 

* 

lion of lier gi'iiiiis and tlie iirostration of hiT national 
spirit. He aflmits th.at lihertitiism and adnltiTotis Intriirue 
were by no means unknown in th(' time of the republics ; 
hut (icni<"' (hat common disorders of this kind could e\(‘rt 
tlio sanu' )!('rnic'ous intluciK'e ova'r the general morab and 
national character. “ It was not because some women 
had lovers, but because no Moman could appeiir in publh 
without her lover, that the Italians ceased to lie men.” , 
Wc must not overlook tlie circumstance tliat Ibis 
scourge, Cecisbehm, had for its elements, two maxims 
adopted as laws by tlie bcaK-monde; that no woman 
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could, with propriety, appear alone in public; that no 
husband could, without ridicule, attend on his wife. These 
axioms of Italian fashion are not unknown to the haiiU 
ton of other countries; and it cannot fail to be perceived 
that conjugal infidelity and wretchedness are everywhere 
in proportion to their influence. TJiey soon descended, 
with their fell brood of ills, upon the bulk of the Italian 
jieople; and if they have not found favour w'itJi the mass 
of the French and English, aflcT having g.lined ground 
among the beau-monde of those nations, it is from pecu¬ 
liar causes which it is not materllal for us to explain. 

S.’UALL coMeLFANrES.—A ucw W’ork has been jniblished 
under the title of Philosophy of Health. The subject is of 
universal concern and wu'de comprehension, and, probably, 
has been well ti’ealed. It would rejoice us to see a good dis¬ 
quisition on the Philosophy of Life, meaning moral and 
social life, and devoted chk'ily to conduct and disposition 
in social and domestic relations. The aplnirists and the 
s(>lcmn teacJicrs of religion and morality have thrown out 
general maxims which possess much force and various ap¬ 
plicability ; but there is no collection of wise saws, no book 
of ethics, no code of politene.^s, w'hieh correspond sepa¬ 
rately or collectively to the practic'al work of which we 
can see, with our mind’s eye, the sco])e and details. 

in the inh'icourse of husband aqd wi^<^ parent and 
child, friend with friend, even master and servant,— 

(heel fid aer ommodation to paiticular wishes, preposses¬ 
sions aiiil picjudices, to occasional moods or habitual 
temper, in secondary c-oncerns; small sacrifices of per¬ 
sonal inclination, piactices and manners, costing very 
htile in theinsi Ives ; observances and concessions of slight 
ai Muint in tiie sum of happiness, comfort and other 
advantage , ni.iy serve to establish and maintain ties and 
relative positions of the greatest consequence to the 
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parties—to perpetuate mutiui] affections and duties, and 
the general eor'diality, exenipkiriiiess and prosperity of 
households. For this efficacy, it is understood that no 
nice iiKpiiry shall be made how far the desire,'temper, 
predilection oi' antipathy are reasonable, or impei ative, or 
otherwise : sound policy require.s unhesitating, uncritical, 
gracious a^,^ent—-('ven, at times, studious and fond 
anticijiation. 

The po.silive influence and result of sinall cninpVionce,, 
how creat soever the beiudits, are not .still .so serious a.-' 
the mi.schlt f whidi thi' refusal of them commonly l^ro- 
duccs. It pre\enls the mutual (avours and (‘luhainiejjis 
whicli .swei't( n and bi ii;liten .soci.il and donu’stic lil«‘; it 
exa.speratf's jietiy and ai cidcnital ^Jiiefs and dis.satisfu lions 
into general discoiiiIi)il and a\er,siou—it gradually < in- 
bitters and cstrangt's those who would else be teiideily. 
clo.''(dy and pi’ofitably united :—wdien it does not occa.sion 
total rupture ami separation, it renders necc’ssaiy contact 
painful in an incri^asing degree, and t)re\enls the salutaiy 
operation of essential imnits and obligations on one side 
or the other. 

That tlu'fo)’e''oiiig rt'presentation is not oxtiggerat( d, 
is known to (\e)y experienced ob.sei'\('r in so( icty, 
whether in town or country, on tlu' land oi' on I he 
water. Jfow' many who have stood (W ri'inaiii in lh(' 
various relations to wdiich w’e liave refened, (md how 
much lh(‘v have lost by or gaimnl by tlieir eomhiet iu 
the })oinl ^^wuU cniiijtlicmces ! The number is i 'loide- 
rable, imhvd, of the husbands, waves, ehildreii ami liiuids, 
who have llniven or failed in tladr wliuh' exis(<'nee, ac¬ 
cordingly; w'hose happiness, re.speetabilily, final c(*n- 
science and fate, have been thus deeply aflecteil or utterly 
determined. Tlie heaviest evils have befallen, which 
could never be repaired; regrets and remorse that cir- 
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cumstances rendered perpetual and constantly active. 
And the aspect of the evil becomes much worse when the 
case is of individuals who have the strongest claims from 
nature, religion, and general beneficence, upon duty^ 
gratitude, and voluntary servic e. Small irritations in the 
bodily frame fester and grow by fre(|uent attrition or ne¬ 
glect, into mortal distemjiers. So it i^, in the order and 
econoinj'^ of domestic and social life. Watch the begin¬ 
nings, and despise not the trijlcs. 

Jjanierino and rlino uantercd bivome, often, serious 
matters. Madame de Stael says that she us('d raillery 
with these only whom she lo\ed, and eouUl not refrain 
from it with them. lint all could nc^t bear it, nor esteem 
even h(M' lo\ e a rerpiilal Whoever indnlees in it must 
not foiaet eantion and discrimination. Tiiere are two 
French ina\iins commonly ({noted, th.it eonvc}' good les¬ 
sons; (^uand on est sagr on nc rai//r pas Ics strands. 
Ufaut d( r€‘^]irit pour miller dc bonne r^ruer. —“ The wise 
ni.ni (lot's not banUn' IIk' ureat. llailhn'y rc(inir(‘s clever- 
^ss.” ft e\aets also a ehoiee of tempers, moods and 
sei''Ons. Ihit it is frequently th('Atny salt of conversa¬ 
tion and (*on’Osponden('('. When wc'll uk ant, liumorons, 
or truly spiritael, it ouglit to be well ic'ceiwd. Those 
who .illow^ it to rnflh' or estr.niue their fer^Jings, commit 
wrong to llK'iiisehes an«l the kindly jesft'i s, aiul repress 
tht' (h'di.ible wit and \ivaejty of social int(n’e(nu'se. To 
bear it IS a salntaiy exercise of tc'inper, to c'njoy it a 
double \ i( rory. Son'iiess is apt to piovoke attac k, and 
wb('n tlie siifteiing proceeds from a slight cause, it ob- 
t (ins but littlf' >yjnpatliy. 

u L orre u i:s —It is a serious and sometimes a latal 
ell O', in the Communication of domestic and social life, to 
allow the iimbr;ige w’liicli may be ever justly taken at par¬ 
ticular, occasional acts, speeches oi omissions of others, to 
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operate deeply and permanently upon either the heart or the 
judgment. Wc should steadily value and regard all with 
whom we hold intimate relation ,—according to their 
general and esaenfial conduct^ character and dispositions. 
These, in a multitude of instances, arc such as deserve 
our respect, aflcction and active gratitude, while there 
are manners, sallies, tones, inadvertences, calculated to 
give us now and then, jierhaps every day, dissatisfaction 
and disquietude. Wc should beware, above all, of inter¬ 
preting into affronts and r('})aying with resentment or 
pouting, the desagreniens incident to the intercourse 
with our best friends, our near rc'latives, pi'otectors or 
benefactors :—their frowns, thi'ir censures, tlicir seeming 
^ neglects and asperities, are forced sonu^tiini's by their 
sense of duty towards us; their cordial anxiety for our 
welfare; their affectionate niijiatienee (*f our own faults 
and irregularities. 

OaLDiDNcL.—Palfrey’s sermons are exc<'llent, but the 
author carries liis theory of a wife's obedience too far. 
The true word is compliance, and as mu< h of this is di^ 
from the husband. Where “lov<‘ aiul honour” prevaiT 
mutual allowance and acconjinodation will not be wanting. 

Rkqlital. —The question “ Is it jios^ihU' for a man to 
despise a woman for loving him toofi-rmitly !” is not diffi¬ 
cult of solution. In every case, e\ery man of sensibility 
will be grateful for the afil'ction of any m oman, and his 
gratitude will be intense when he loves and w orshii s her as 
such a man is ajit to do. It is possible, that a man (< )n&cious 
of being unworthy, may not entirely ('steem a woman w ho 
loves him fervently, and whom he belic'ves to bo aware of 
his unworthiness. 

Assimilation, —In the matrimonial relation, reciprocity 
of affection, similarity or identity of tastes, sources of 
constant mutual esteem and moral synqiathy, should be 
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deemed inflis])ensable. Moral and intellectual atmosphere 
is to the mind and character, what physical is to the 
bodily con'^tiliition. Deterioration or improvement takes 
place accordingly, and the individual changes to tlie 
knowleda-e and sight of others, though the alteration may 
not be diilv, or at all percened by him or herself. Few 
persons can n'm.nn unanK-ted in tlie entire being of 
imdcistandum, smtnnent and manners, by the domestic 
and social atmospliere to wlucli (lioy are elnetly conlined.' 
As fir as we \alne that bi'ing, we sliould be careful to 
seek the best mfei course. 

xAitk I kin.— It IS a poiishable matter, this human life, 
ind old (\ito w .js 1 ight m c i)m]ni im^ it to non—if you use 
it, it we Us awJVjjf you do not, lust eats and destroys it. 
Men ('\liaiis( oi c oiisume llieni-.eht's hy action: it tliey re¬ 
in nil Jisiloss and mat live, tlay sntit'r moie decay than by 
laboui and Inisdt'. In a iCbtiit woik we ha\e le- 
innlasl the lullmvmg iJiapsodj. “ Foi love tlw'rt* is no 
death, no disfe'inI'lnt Ill, no iltM ly, it dwells for e\or in 
•4:lif‘ le<^lln■^ ol clfinal life anil beauty. Weil thou liut 
giaiiled me, oli' t'nvi.ible lot' Mariit but one loving 
lieaM b( at ovei me, when mine c to beat, out' tts'ir of 

soiiow’^ fill on my jiallid dietk'., and one tiembliim li.ind 
siippoit my ht'ad,—siiiely my sleeji of death would he 
softei and sn etMei'I’his js the mood of many fioin 
rjiiie to tium Tlu^ u fitions Iietwmen liushaiid and wife, 
and [laient and t hild, alont' (uinisli the tiuly lovinglieait. 
b"!)!' this wliat intmidua] at ail ciiltualed and refined, or 
\( 11 coastitiited m eeni'ial, does not yearn ' It is a v'niit 
I'f our n itiiie, and there is an instinct toi it, which in not 
teu iiisTai 's, bi comes stronger in the autumn of oiii 
' \ (' net In the summer of our Mays w’C cannot dtj 
'Mlhoat mntii il and cltise afiection, resulting from sym- 
jufliies oi tlie pmest and most estimable description. 
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Those of mere friendship or consanguinity arc not enough 
for even the most religious spirit. 

Policy of Virtue. —The moral -poet has forlndden us 
t^ be “ over exquisite in fasliioning uncertain illsand 
another tells us that wc should turn to our vision the gay¬ 
est and happiest phasis of things. A modern philosopher, 
—a great name—has said ‘‘ notliing is wanted for the es¬ 
tablishment of sound opinions in all questions of right and 
wrong, but the determination to follow the consequences 
of actions into the regions of pain and pleasure.” And il 
has been w^ell added, that it is imijossible to add to the 
stock of Virtue without adding to that of FcHch^^ or tt) 
increase the amount of felicity witliout increasing that of 
virtue. Now,—altering a little tlie text and drift of the phi¬ 
losopher, can wedetermiiu' fairly anyque.stion of right and 
wrong in the principal measures of life, or establish a 
sound opinion as to happiness or infelicity, when we fol¬ 
low the consequences of actions into the region of 2 }mn 
only 1 All conduct that includes practical virtue—a course 
of beneficence—has its reward oven on our earth. 


' FRIENDSHIP. 

PRELnilNARY aUOTATIOXS. 

“The name of friends is commonly given to such as arc linked by 
any tics of consanguinity, affinity, inlcre.st, mutual obligalion*^, ac¬ 
quaintance, and the like; but these arc such/nenf/s/u/AS (i' tficyniay 
be called so) a' arc always contracted with a tacit reserve of interest 
on both sides, and seldom last longer than the prosperity of cither 
party, and during that, arc frccjuciitly renounced upon slight dis- 
obligations, or languish and die of themselves.” 

“What we call friendship is no more than an in(ercourL,e of 
society; it is only a mutual care and management of interests, and 
an exchange of good terms and services. In a word, il is only a sort 
of traffick, in which self-love has always profit in jirospcct.” 
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“ Hesiod being- asked when he was lending money, why all these 
niceties and fornis of law among intimate friends? lie answered, 

‘ By all means, tiiat we may bo sure to continue so.’ ” 

“A principal fruit of friendship, is tlie care and distdiarge of the 
fulness and swellings of the heart, which arc caused by passions ftf 
all kinds. We know diseases of stoppings and suflbcalions are the 
most dangeious in the body, and it is not much otherwise in the 
mind.” 

“Nothing contiibutes more to the liappincss of lile than friendship; 
but if the understanding docs not direct tlic heart, friends arc more 
proper to di-iturb than please us, and more capable of hurting than 
serving us. Nothing disturbs our repose so much as friends, if we 
have not judgment enougli to clioosc them well. Importunate friends 
make us wish they were indifferent; the morose give us more un¬ 
easiness by lljcir humour, than they do us good by their services; 
and llie imperious tyranni/c over us.” 

“ Frieiul-liip supplie.s tlic place of everything to lliosc who know 
liow to make a right use of it; it makes your jirospcrily more happy, , 
and yoiu ad\el■^ity more easy.” 

“ A filse fnend is like tlie shadow on a dial; it apj)Cars in clear 
weather, bill vanishes as soon as tliat is eloudy.” 

“ TJic wounding of a friend for the sake of a jest, is an intemper¬ 
ance and immoialily not to be endured.” 

“ The Kindness of a friend lies deep; and whctlicr present or absent, 
as occasion st-ives, he is solicitous about our concerns.” 

“ Genume friendship should take for her deview the famous Selden's 
e.vcellcnl motto :—Tripi Travrof e^uBspsiatv ,—‘above all lliings perfect 
frerdum of tliinkinrr for mind.s are never in truer harmony, than 
when each maj'^ safely dis-sent from tlic other, without the least 
diiiiiiuitioii oftlieir mutual esteem and good vvill.”^ 

“'J'lie dilVicully is not so great, to die llir a friend, aa to find a 
friend iroif/i dyinrr for." 

“ Con fidence, wliieh ought to make tlic lies of friendship stronger, 
dors generally produce a contrary effect: so that it is a wise man’s 
pai t to be as icscrvcd in this particular, as is consistent with the laws 
■>f decenrv, and united affections, but, above all, let us have a care not 
to disilii>.ic our hearts to those who shut up llieir.« from us.” 

“ There is no trial of a true friend but in cases of difficulty, as 
loss, trouble, or danger; for that is the time of dislingui.shmg what 
a man docs for my sake, and what for his own.” 
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“ We ought to be more Bolicitous to avoid enemies, than to gain 
friends: by reason tJiat the opportunities of doing mischief arc gene¬ 
rally more frequent than those of doing good.” 

“ A prudent friend eases many troubles, whereas, one who is not 
£Jb, multiplies and increases them.” 

“ A forwardness to oblige is a great grace upon a kindness, and 
doubles the intrinsick worth : in these cases, that which is done with 
pleaswe, is always received so.” 

“The he."! friendship, is to jnevent a request and never put a man 
to the confusion of asking. To ask, is a woid that Ik's heavily on the 
tongue, and cannot well be uttered, but with a dejecl'd countenance. 
We should, therefore, strive to meet our friend in Jus washes, if we 
cannot prevent him.” 

“With three sorts of people it is not prudence to contract friond- 
shi[), VIZ., the ungrateful man, the hl.ib, and the euwaid, the first 
caupot set a true value on our favours, the .second canuol keep our 
scciel.s, and tJiC third dares not vindieate our Iiononr.” 

“Thi're is not anyllinig cats on' ti leridslnp, sooner than conce.ilcd 
grudges. Though reason .'tfhst [irodnces oi>inion, yet ojumoii, after, 
seduces reason. Conceits of imkindiic.ss harboured and believed, will 
work even a steady love to hatied. And tlierelbre reserved dispo.si- 
tions, as they are the be.st keeper.s of seciefs, so they arc the 
worst incjcasers of love. Flolween friend-, it c.nnnit hr, hut dis¬ 
courtesies will appcd}, though not inU'ii.led by a willing act, yet 
so taken hy a wiong" .sasperf ; winch sinolliCied in silence, in¬ 
crease dad} to a gicit distaste, hut revealed once in a fiiendly 
mannei, ofl meet with that satisfaction, winch doll), in the dis¬ 
closure, banish them.” 

These are amoiicr the be.st remarks vve have tiotecl on 
this very fiiiitfiil theme, which has been treated i.early as 
often and ab copiou.sly as its kindred one, Love. 

Friendsliip is not a mere seniiment, but a habit also; 
it generally arises out of frequent intercourse, wliich be¬ 
gets a mutual dept'ndencc. The sympathies are gradually 
formed, and, even with no very lively regard on either 
side, they create a predisposition or certain alacrity for 
mutual service. We rarely have the original choice of 
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fiiends : they are, perhaps, in most eases, the offspring of 
position, accidental relations, factitious or natural sym¬ 
pathies, operating at a distance as M’cII as near. It is not 
often, that we have the power of obeying the precept to 
make .a good choice, though 'wc may be able to avoid or 
abandon a bad association. 

Somctijnes thei'c is real, warm affection, without the 
ties of affinity or consanguinit}’^; and then, as that feeling 
rarely or ever subsists in a si'llisli nature, all the benelicial 
agency of the sentiment may be cxpoct('d. Its action is 
. lik(‘ tliat of instinct, and its momentum frequently as 
strong as tlait of Love. 

Less of this virtue and blessing of Friendship is found, 
we think, in the United States tlian hi Europe; and this 
detieiejicy may be asciiix'd to various causes,—such as, 
tin' more eager and sucj-essfnl piusnit of money, by 
all t lasses—the cojn]iarativ'e ijuh'pendcnet'of men on each 
other, fi'oni the comparatii e facility (jf procuring suhsis- 
lence—the general practice of marrying early, so that 
interest and means are absorbed at liome, and so forth. 
I’hc common i)hilosopliy is that which Cicero ascribes to 
some .s()i)hists. “Partim fngiendas esse nimias amicitias, 
lie necesse fit iinum soHicitiini esse pro pinribus : satis 
sni)erque esse sibi suarmn cuirpie reriim alienis nimis im- 
plicari molestnm esse; commodissimiim esse, qnani 
laxissimas habenas haliere amieiti.e ; (jnas vel adducas 
cum velis, vel remittas, caput eiiini esse ad beute vivendiim 
scciiritdfem.'’ 

Let lie one count upon having made many fi icnds as 
auxiliaries in distress. The fable of the IJare is a just 
ihu'^tration. 1 lappy and rarely fortunate is he who has 
gaiin-d a few that will detect and .shave his difficulties, 
that will not fall him when lie needs tiid, protection and 
i ouns(']—not bring reproach or reproof instead of sym- 
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pathy and succour, not shrink from his cause, when some 
risk, trouble or positive sacrifices arc to be inclined. An 
elegant w’riter observes— 

♦ “A great variety of circumstances must concur, to form aild ce¬ 
ment this union, and these are of a nature so exceedingly contingent 
and fortuitous, that they arc frequently never realized in the course 
of the longest life. Indeed, they so rarely meet togctlicr, that what a 
sagacious observer of mankind remarks concerning love, holds equally 
true in respect to friendship: il cst du veritable comiiie dr Vappari- 
tion des espnts ; tout le mondt en parlc, viaispeu dc^rns Vunl vu." 

Jn taking the sacred title of friend, if we should not bc^ 
willing to adopt the rule, “ right or wrong,” like (‘ommo- 
dore Deentur’s toast fir his ('oimtiy, at Ji'ast w(‘ sliould 
always lirst assume that the jiersoii to wliom \vv profess 
to be attached is ujiright aiul siiu'ci'e, hi ev('ry (nnergency. 
Those who a])]K‘:ir to be zvholt, and yet ar(‘ but half 
friends, wlio tear to commit themselves—to tak<! ])art in 
any contf'sl, may do mon' iiai’in than service. J^lvcry 
little concession which they make against yon, every ap¬ 
pearance of doulit and distnist, every coiitiaetion of the 
brow and signilicant regret, op('rat(*s doubly to yonr 
disadvantage. A known eiumiy’s oiuuioii would not be 
so prejudicial. “ Tliou disease of a friend, and not him¬ 
self” 

The uses of a friend are as many and nioi’c tlian the 
good offices wliieh can be performed by proxy. “ Amici- 
tia res plurhnas eontinet, (piorpio te verteris, praxslo cst, 
nullo loco excluditur, numrpmm inlempestiva, mmifiuam 
molesta est. Itacjue non arpia, non igni, ut aiimt, pluribus 
locks utimur, quam amicitia.” ((hmaio.) 

What cannot be done by ourseivt's alone, nor done ex¬ 
cept jointly—what is deficient in our means or poww— 
what our feeling.s or interests do not allow us to judge 
surely or carry through discreetly—all fulis within that 
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kind n"cncy. Rights, wronjjs, controversies, domestic 
difficulties, mistakes, arrangements of sentiment or pro¬ 
perty, pri\ ate and public claims, the vindication of charac¬ 
ter and’merits, the success of enterprises, belong often to 
the same province. Every one has felt, at onetime or 
oth(*r, the U'-('fulness, either by the want or enjoyment, of 
friendship. 

A friend known to be actijig for you, may do much that 
you could iKJt manage yom.self, just as it is seen that a 
man may say under a mask saftdy, and with cotifidence 
and seeming propriety, what be could not utler without 
it. Lord J3acon has jjresented tliis to])ie with bis usual 
felicity. 

“The I.'ist (Viut of fricndsliip is like the pomcgraiiate, full of many 
kernels; I aid and heariiifj a jMrt in all actions and occasions. 

Here the he>,t way to represent to hie the nianifi^ld use of fi lendship 
is to cast and see how in.iny things then; arc whici) a man r.iDitotdo 
himself; and then it will appeal that it was a sp.iring speech of the 
ancients to'-a‘that a friend is another limiscll';’ loi tJi.d. a fiicnd 
Is far rnoie tiian hiniself. ]\]en have tin ir time, and die many times 
in desire c.f Mnue things wineli they principally take to heart; the 
bestowing of a child, the finishing of a work, or the like. 

“If a man have a true friend, he may rest almost secure that the 
care of those things will continue after him; so that a man hath, as 
it Were, two lives m his desires. A num hath a body, and that body 
is confined to a place ; but whrrc I'riendshijj is, all ollices of life arc, 
as It were, granted to him ami liis deputy ; for he rnay^cxereisc them 
by his friend. How many things are there whieh a man cannot with 
any face or eoinehncss say or do liirnseli’^ A man can scarre allege 
his own meiils with modesty, innch less extol them ; a man cannot 
sometimes brook to supplicate or beg; and a iiuinher of the like: 
hut all lliese things arc graceful in a friend’s month, which arc 
hhishing in a man’s own. So again a man’s person liath many 
proper relations which he cannot put otV. A man cannot speak 
to his son hut as a father; to hi.s wife hut as a husband; to his 
enemy but u[)on terms: whereas a friend may speak as the case 
requires and not as it sorteth with the person.” 
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The female world is subject to warm attachments of 
friendship, with each other, sometimes very dangerous— 
often susceptible of much excellence and delight. In 
married life such attachments are more inconvenient and 
more rare than in single. Parents, guardians, and 
teachers should look with particular care to the inti¬ 
macies Avhich girls ^and boys severally contract. Cha¬ 
racter and lot throughout existence may be determined 
by them. They constitute either one of the chief perils or 
chief advantages of public education. The following 
remarks of Dr. Adam Smith are applicable to youth 
particularly. 

“The natural disposition to accommodate and to assimilate, as 
much as wc can, our own sentiments, piiiiciplcs, and feelings, to 
those which wc sec fixed and rooted in the persons whom wc arc 
obliged to live and converse a great deal with, is the cause of the 
contagions cflbcts of both good and bad company. The person wlio 
associates chiefly with the wise and the virtuous, though he may not 
Jiimsclf become cither wise or \irluous, cannot help conceiving a 
certain respect at least for wisdom and virtue; and the man who 
associates chiefly with the profligate and the dissolute, though he 
may not himself become profligate and dissolute, must soon lose, at 
least, all his original abliorrencc of profligacy and dissolution of 
manners.” 

Different kinds of Friendship, so caltcd .—The social; 
the profe.s.sional; that of relationship ; that of boon eoiii- 
panion.s; tif&t of bu.sinoss or trade; tliat of sodalities; 
that between the difTeront sexes; that of common poli¬ 
tics ; that of desperadoes and adventurers b-inded for 
whatever licentious purpose; and other varieties wliie.h 
we need not specify. Friendship, among tlui leaders of 
political parlies, whether in or out of power, is generally 
close, strenuous and active, in a superior degree, but it 
has not the stability of the merely personal. It yields 
easily to temptations of interest, suggestions of Jealousy, 
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and sudden distrusts, and when dissoh^ed, mutual rancour 
is ai)t to ensue, jiroduetivc sometimes of "rcat public 
evil. Mi'lmotli, in Ids beautiful and rich notes to Cieoro’s 
La?lius, relates, as follows, a remarkable ancient case. , 

Tiic cas 3 ^ tiissolution of tluit cement by which worhlly amities arc 
held togetlier, may beefeme a nidttor of serious reflection, when the 
union is separated bi'twecn men, whose station and talents give them 
a powerful influence over the jmlilic alTairs of a eornmouwcalth. 
There is a menioiablo instnnee to tins purpose, in Homan story. 

“An irnparable l)i'c3.ic]i was made in the intimacy of M. Livius 
Dnisus and Q, Seniliiis Cicpio, from no liighcr a cause Ilian each 
persisting to bid against the (itlier, for a e.urioiis ring at a public auc¬ 
tion ; >el this paltry object of contention, kindled lietween tJicse two 
friends, (both of Ihotn men of considerable rank and weight in the 
republic,') an enmity that eonti ibnted, in its consetjuenees, to the 
brc.iking out ot'tlic war between Home and her Itiilian Allies: in the 
eom-'-i' of winch, no lo'-s tliaii ////rr handled thousand Hies perished 

,'fi lull lie'' ^ 

(,'lmptris might lii' written upon the distinguishing 
traits, dutu.'s, inilueiKTs and results of tin* several kinds 
of l^’riendsliip. It is not onr purpose to treat them in de¬ 
tail. 

W(‘ doubt the applicability of the term to any infirTia- 
cies, wliich aiT not attended by mutual cfilccn^; there 
may he strong liking, a personal flmdnoss, an enprit de 
corp.'t, or a eonv(*ntional point, of honour; Imt the only 
firm eement is respect. Let us quote Dr. Smith again on 
tins interesting head : 

“ Of all attachments to an individual, that which is founded alto¬ 
gether upon esloem and approbation of his good conduct and beha¬ 
viour, contiruied by mucli experience and long acquaintance, is, by 
fat the most rcspei table. Such frieiabJiips, arising not from a con- 
str.iiiio.l ffj'itipiUhy, not from a sympathy which has been assumed 
.•aid rendered habitual for the sake of convenience and uccommoda- 
tion; but fioin a natural sympathy, from an involuntary feeling tiiat 
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the persons to whom wc attach ourselves are the natural and proper 
objects of esteem and approbation, can exist only among men of 
virtue. Men of virtue only can feel that entire confidence in tlic 
(C^duct and behaviour of one another, which can, at all times, assure 
’’them that they can never either offend or bo offended by one another. 
Vice is always capricious, virtue only is regular and orderly.” 

“Such friendships need not be confined a single person, but 
may safely embrace all the wise and virtuous, with whom wc have 
been long and intimately acquainted, and upon whose wisdom and 
virtue we can, upon that account, entirely depend." 

As for the friendship so called, between the dissolute 
or criminal, it is but fellowship in vice, and rarely holds 
out against temptation and passion, to which such fellow¬ 
ship is most liable. Hence the treachery among tlie 
wicked, of which wc read and see so much. When 
moral restraints and truly generous impulses do not pre¬ 
vail, selfishness and the maligi^nt emotions render all 
union and faith exceedingly precarious. In polities every 
country abundantly exemplified the truth of (ficcro’s 
aphorism—“ Quod inter bonos ainicitia, inter nialos,fac¬ 
tio csi.” 

There is too mnidi ground, in human nature, for the 
Spanish precept—“ Live with your friends as if they were 
to be oRe day your eneniies.” What a diflerenee between 
mere ei\'ilities, and acts of real friendship; how easy to 
obtain the former, and at times liow hard to got the other! 

The uncertainty of fricndsliip i)roee(Hls, in most in¬ 
stances from-tlic nature of its foundation aiid its usual 
objects:—the frequency of its failure should teach us 
the importance of self-reliance, of putting ourselves in a 
situation to escape without ruin, if wc should be betrayed 
or disappointed. 

Every man, according to the Stoics, is first and princi- 
^y recoinmendcd to his own care. Not selfishnes.s, but 
prudence, is the common law. Shakspeare’s “ Timon of 
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Atliens—one of the ablest productions of that matchless 
genius—conveys the most impressive lessons. Let us, 

. however,, avoid both extremes of improvident trust and 
desperate misanthropy, and be careful to follow the coun-* 
sel of old Polonius— * 

“ The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried. 

Grapple tlicni to thy soul with hooks of steel,” 

The discussions in books, from the works of Aristotle, 
downwards, concerning the nature, duties, and delights 
of Fricridsliip, are so numerous that special reference to 
opinion ami authority would be difficult or idle from super¬ 
abundance. . Whether the sentiment be innate or adventi¬ 
tious, founded in nature or utility, is a point much debated. 
Cicero contended that it is an Original, indestructible 
principle ; and he pointed to its [n'cvalence even through¬ 
out the aiiimal kingdom. “ Si utilitas amicitias congluti- 
narct, oadem commutata dissolveret. Sed quia natura 
inutari non potest, iilcirco verge amicitim sempiternae 
siait." Wc have quoted thrice from Tully’s “ JjU'lius” be¬ 
cause it is the most elevated and pregnant of all the tracts 
on this sulqect. Every classical scholar has, no doubt, 

. read it more tlian once; and to every student we recom¬ 
mend, on account of the notes, the edition which we use, 
—that of the worthy Joannes Georgius J.enz, Henneber- 
gensis. Middleton’s notice of this treatise may serve to 
attract American attention to it, more strongly-— 

“This is written in dialogue, the cliicf speaker of which is Lselius; 
w'ho, ni a conversation with his two sons-in-law, Fannius and Scee- 
vola, upon llic death of P. Scipio, and the memorable friendship that 
had subsisted between them, took occasion, at their .desire, to explain 
to (hem of the nature and benefits of true friendship. Sca3vola, who 
lived to a great age, and loved to retail hfs old stories to his scholars, 
used to relate to them, with pleasure, all the particulars of this dia¬ 
logue, which Cicero, having committed to his memory, ^dressed up 
aflorwards in his owmmanner into the pi'cscnt form.” 
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“Thus tills agreeable book, wliicb, when considorecl Mily iiu 
invention or essay, is one of the most entertaining pieces in anti((uity, 
must needs affect us more warmly, when it is found at last to be a 
^ history, or « picture drawn from the life, exhibiting the real charac¬ 
ters and sentiments of the best and greatest men of Rome.” 

Not a few of tlic finest examples of heroic virtue which 
the ancient aiitliors, philosophers, poets, and historians, 
have furnished in their best manner, are illustrations of 
the force and beauty of this tie :—Theseus and Pirithous, 
Jonathan and David, Acliilles and Patroclus, Oreslcs and 
Pyladcs, JJamon and Pythias, Nisus and Euiyahis, 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas, &c. 

Friendship was ainoiyt? liie allegorical div'iiiilios of the 
Greeks and'Romans, and iiidc-ed of most of the Ka^teni 


nations likewise. 


Let us see, in a Fj'ench ileilneation. 


how the Goddess was imaged. 


“ Chez IcH (frees, sea statues elaient \elucs d’unc robe agraiVee, 
avaient la l6Lc nuo ct la jioilrinc dccouvcrfe jusqu’ i\ i’endr<n( dii 
coDur, oh cllo poitait la main dioitc, ciiihr.issiuit do I:i gauche iin 
ormeau see, aulour dnqiiel cioissait unc vignc ehargec do rai-'ins. 
Les derniers I’expiimaicnt par uii cmblotno dont on nous a con¬ 
serve la dopcription. C^’otoii unc belle fille, sinipKinent \dliu'J'linc 
robe blanclie, l.i gorge a moilic'iiuo, cournnneo do myitlic ct cie Honrs 
do grenadier entrcLiee.^, avec ees mots sur lo fiont: Him d «/t. La 
frangc do sa tmiiquo poitait ces deux autres : mott it i't Cf. 

Dc la main droilc olio montrait son cdlo ouvi>rt jnsqn’.iu oaiir. -ai 
y lisait: De pres ct tie luin. On la peignoit aussi les jneds iim)-, 
parccqu’il n’est point d’inooininudilo qu’un vdiitablo ami ne ;)rave 
pour Ic Rcrvieo do son ami.” 

•“LVrmiOc sc forme avee le temps, pdr I’estimo ; par la coinenaneo 
dcs nioenrs, ct par la syinpatbic dc I’humcur ; die sc propose eettc 
douceur de la vie qni to Irouvc dans nn commerce sfir, dans mic con- 
fiance bicn placec, ct dans u c rcssource asstircc do con'd.iuon et 
d’appui an besoin. Sa conduitc n’li ricn dont on juiissc roiii^T : se--, 
liens sont gracioiix ; sa manifestation e&t horoique.” 

“Le temps, qui mine tout, forlific Vinmlui: die n’a'gn^rc (ranlie 
terrae quo le tombeau, qui n’cmpeche pas nieme que Ja personne iiui 
ne pent plus la senlir, nc puisse continuer d’en dire Tobjet tent quo 
son ami }ui survit.” 
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i, 

• 

A driving snow storm” rages. The weather, too,~l3 
intensely cold. It is Winter, indeed, “ reigning tremen* 
dous o’er the conquer’d year,” and reminding the fortunate 
that even in a prosperous city, there are indigence, destitu¬ 
tion, even houseless misery, to be found and relieved. The 
true spiiit of benevolence is most active, when its exer¬ 
tions can be most efficacious. In looking forth we may 
shudder when we reflect how many must suffer all the 
fury and bleakness of the day,—-how many experience 
severe pnvation and lossfiom inability to face its terrors, 
—and what the dangeis and the triads of those who ap¬ 
proach or navigate our c‘oasts, on a “tempest-troubled 
deep.” w itli icy cordage and a hurricane of sleet. The 
balk now stiuagles against all the elements—against 
winds, waves, snows and rocks. Miss Landon has been 
particnlaily happy m describing some of the fearful traits 
of a desli active gale:— 

/ 

“ It pau'.es to gather its fearful breath, 

And lifts up its voice like the angel of death— 

And the billows loap up wlicn the summons they hear. 

And the ship flics away us if winged with fear. 

And the uncouth creatures that dwell Jn the deep, 

Stait up at tlic sound from tlicir floating sleep, 

And career through the water, like clouds through the night, 

To share lu the tumult, their jov and delight ; 

And wdien the moon rises, the ship is no more, 

Its joys and its sorrows arc vanish’d and o’er, 

Vnd the fierce storm that slev it ha.s faded away 
Like the dark dream that flics from the light of the day.” 

a 

.Sucli an aspect of the skies and earth as we witness, 
hi Vitos the domestic circle, moreover, to double pordiality 
ol intercourse and joint thankfulness to Providence for 
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comparative security and comfort. Another contemporary 
poet has beautifully said :— 

“ Though boundless snows the withered lieatli deform) 

• And the dim sun scarce wanders through the storm; 

Yet shall the smile of social love repay 

With mental light the melancholy day.” 

It is a season to think of piomoting not merely the 
general welfare of those around us, but their particular 
and detailed happiness ; to resolve fondly and fixedly to 
let all harsli sentiments, unkind ]uiiposes and angry 
phrases die within us as the murmurs do in the sea-sliells. 
Feeling; looks; speech; mol ion; are all to be strictly 
guarded, le.st they exjiress that wliich tf'iids to pj oduce 
an atrposphei'c near the very fire-side, almost as chilling 
and withering as the air without, and to leave impression.? 
or traces which can never be effaced like those of external 
nature. 

When death strikes at home—when a relative or com- 
paniorr goes to the tomb,—nothing consoles the survivor 
so much, as the recollection of a constant kindliness of 
deed and word and manner,—an invariable restraint of 
temper and self-love, towards the deceased. Self-reproach 
may be the worst and most durable .source of regret and 
sorrow, even when much afl'cctioii lia.s been entertained 
and duty generally performed. Wnsliiiigton Irving has 
illustrated this truth,—too often and widely neglected,— 
with exquisite pathos in one of his tales. He tell.s that 
memory will be more fresh and importunate, when the 
near and tender ties of life have been bj’oken, in rocnliing 
to the mourner the merits which may not have been dul}'’ 
and steadily appreciated—the i)ervei’.seness, (he injustice, 
the severity shown,—the sallies of anger or ill-humour,— 
than the main regard, and the benevolent intentions 
cherished, or the good offices done at intervals of happy 
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sunshine, or in the absence of every provocative to um¬ 
brage or spleen. 

Winter and Charity. —Public calfe are made upon the 
charity of those who can afford alms to ^iir own suffer¬ 
ing poor; to the necessitous who live within our com¬ 
munity, who “ bow before the same altars,” minister to 
our many wants, and are immediately thrown on our 
bounty by Divine Providence. This is no appeal to 
vanity—no imposition on credulity—but a claim upon an 
unquestionable duty, an incitement to unequivocal benefi¬ 
cence—a channel opened to our hearts for the tears of the 
destitute widow, the cries of t||e famishing orphan, the 
groans of honest industry, wholly abortive in its attempts 
or piteously delieient in its gains. Assistance is invoked 
against the unusual ineliMuency of the season, for which 
no humble labour could be fully prepared; in behalf of 
wn'tcliedness that does not stalk abroad or raise an im- 
l)ortunate lament, hut shrinks fuloni in the hovel or the 
cluunher, fnan tlie jmhlie glanci'; cowers in sad silence 
ov('r the last einl:)ers on tlie hearth ; and hails suci^our 
when it comes, with the blush of decent pride and the 
gratitude of diflideiit merit. 

There is much of this species of truly compassionable 
and severe distress, whic-h may be discovered without 
extraordinary pains, and assuaged without heavy dis¬ 
bursements ; and the mitigation of wl)ich will open—• 
as the poet says of charity in general—“a little heaven” 
in the breast of each reliever and each sufferer relieved. 
We recognize a special efficiency and a special dignity, in 
the concert of many sympathetic hearts, and open hands,, 
pouring as it were a tide rf comparative hap[)iness within 
their own proximate and proper sphere of action. Its 
generous enthusiasm is not vainly romantic; its operation 
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is palpably sure; it is an exercise of the social obligations 
and affections which is followed by an immediate harvest, 
which, while it refines and strengthens the municipal or 
local spirit, cdfitributes to the good of the whole country 
or world, upon the principle that if each community or 
each individual were to perform duly the task allotted by 
Providence to each, the aggregate of prosperity or bless¬ 
ings, the sum of success, would be the greater or at the 
maximum. The application of charity has been well 
compared to the division of labour in a large and com¬ 
plicated system. 

The severity of the se^||on, is the visitation of God ; and 
it seems to be a part of the ordination of Hie human 
world, as he has constituted things in his wisdom and 
goodness, that those whom he has Tolossed with abundant 
means should heal in part the c". ils which he allows to fill 
on others ;—should serve as anxiliarii's and ministers of 
his ultimate mercies. Ho has endowed our race with the 
principle of benevolence, so tliat the gratification of it 
reacts most pleasurably, and its exercise seems indisjien- 
sable for the excellence and felieity of our nature. One 
great purpose of society is to furnish opportunities of mu¬ 
tual aid and support:—to improve tliose opporrunitics is 
to strengthen all the social bond.s, to employ and lieightcn 
u salutary, genial instinct to conform to the original tem¬ 
perament of the moral frame. 

We do not dwell upon the clear and positive injunc¬ 
tions of revealed religion, and the lessons of divine exam¬ 
ple, in this resp'^ct;—charity is a tenet likewise of natural 
theology, as it is of the more general pliilosophy of man; 
—the movements and relations of libeial and grateful 
sympathy, arc primary properties, whicli refine and ex¬ 
pand with the progress of reason anel civilization. The 
philosophical poet, Akenside, in tlie second book of the 
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Pleasures of the Imagination, has splendidly discussed 
the pain and pleasure incident to compassion. 

Christmas. —Sordid malevolence directing usurped 
power, too often traverses and mars the bounties of 
heaven and the creations of human wisdom: divine 
dispensations of good are frustrated or abridged by 
man’s folly and passion. This would seem to be the 
liistory of all human affairs. Let us think, now, only 
of alleviating the effects of a sad vicissitude—of tem¬ 
pering for ourselves wliat may be relatively dark and 
precarious. The truly C’hristian and pious can have no 
difficulty in this w'ork. With regard to thcmselvafi, their 
content and secuirity are uniform— 

“Religion! Providence! an after state! 

Here is a firm looting ! Iiero is solid rock! 

This can s.up[)orl 1 all is sea besides, • 

Sinks unilcr u.>5, bcstornis, and then devours. 

Ills liand llic goorl man llistcns on flic skies 
And bids cdrlh roll, nor feels her idle wlarl.” 

Young, the,grealest of moral instructors among the 
poets, has given no truer Jcs.son than this; none which 
the pos.sessors of rank, power t)r wealth liave hail more 
occasion to fc(!l. He has expressed also, the peculiar in¬ 
spirations of tliis s('ason—or^what should be sueh—chari¬ 
table sympathy, mutual good will—preference of mild and 
generous emotions to the gratificcation of any of the im¬ 
pulses of selfish cupidity and fear. The Giosjiel breathes 
or enjoins that humanity 1 k‘ made the minister of merciful 
Providence; lliat wealth in tlie gross and lioarded, is dis¬ 
grace and death; but when diffused, honour and life— 
wlien wel!-disper.seil, “ incen.se to the skies.” To be 
rhristians, the creditor must now be doubly liberal with 
hi.s debtor; the friend more fiee in his aid; the charitable 
more ready and expansive in tfie distribution of their 

6 * 
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means. The poor are suddenly multiplied and the pinches 
of indigence aggravated;—numbers of worthy citizens 
are reduced to severe and unexpected .straits ;—every 

increase of these evils threatens all others with some 

• 

serious disadvantage or loss. General forbearance, then, 
on the part of the more prosperous; some voluntary pri¬ 
vations or sacrifices ; a concert of publk'-spirited and phi¬ 
lanthropic efforts; the renunciation of mere prejudices 
and party-ties ; these are the true expedients of I’clief and 
the duties of this critical juncture. Let self-love be juisliod 
or yielded to social—a considerate iuoikI prevail wherever 
and in^whatever form claims shall be made. When jjleas 
for indulgence or succour are real— when they have been 
rendered necessary by abruiit embarras.sment and mi.sfor- 
iune—when lenity or generosity may avert ulterior loss 
or final ruin—no good and \Yi^e man will he.sitatcto com- 
ply with the times. 

Ill regard to individual and family comfort, there is an 
infallible rule:—resolutely to smooth the brow ; to reject 
sombre ideas and anticipations ; to allow all amusenuMit 
and expense that is compalible with duty and common 
prudence. It is well, not merely to kindle th(’ fire in the 
hearth, and defeat the inchnneneies a)id glooms of the 
external sky, but to make the heart and countenance 
glow and brighten until the Iliast of thought loses all jiale- 
ness and wrinkle. In some of tJie old treatises on bodily 
Health, an occasional deliauch is rei’oniniended as a use¬ 
ful trial and seasoning of the constitution. We 'i.^lrust 
this doctrine; but are inclined to something like it as re¬ 
spects mind and spirits. A certain or absolute reckless¬ 
ness in a particular season and for a given time, mav be 
salutary for the whole moral being—a determination to 
banish all care and sorrow, and make the most of every 
resource of innocent joy—to look with comiilacency upon 
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everything and every body about you, tlms refreshing 
yourself fully, and bracing the soul to meet again the 
hazards,.tumults and afflictions abroad. All this is so 
frequently done with impunity at least, if not with 
positive and permanent benefit, that we might pronounce 
it to be agreeable to nature and reason. We have quoted 
the religious philosophy of one high jioet—it is allowable 
to cite the lighter theory and precept of anotlKU*. 

“What then remains hut well our power to use, 

And keep good humour still, whate’er we lose '/ 

And trust me, dear, good humour can prevail, 

When airs and llights and screams and scolding fail.” 

Our whole country will be the better for a good-hu¬ 
moured. merry Christmas, marked by a temper of acknow¬ 
ledgment to Ood for (he manifold blessings which remain 
untouched, by an ojx'ii-hauded integrity and kindness—a 
day's ol)li\ ion at least ofall banks and brokers, jiolilics, and 
])o]emics, ciibinets aitd congresses, an«l an utter neglect 
of the C(ui(‘erus of the “ money market” for thosf' of a 
mucli more iialatable and friiitl’ul one, the gastronomical 
—the counsels of Dr. Kitchener and tlie mandates of the 
Temperance Socit'tics bc'ing, however,* always duly 
remembered and oliserved. 

(Christmas again. —If we possessed room, we should 
I’xpatiatc on the memento which Christmas alfoids rela¬ 
tively to the culture and value of/Ac social and domestic 
afficlions^ and tlic com])arative insignificance, flir lu’ivate 
ha])piness, of all that is beyond them and competency. 
They constitute the best alleviation of straiti'iied or penu¬ 
rious circumstances; oC external disai)])ointments or 
eal,unities ;—ihe true indemnity for the iihysical ills to 
winch flesh is heir, and for the solicitude and chagrin 
^\hich arc unavoidable in the business of the world. To 
be fully ripened and enjoyed, however, they require con- 
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slant self-watch fulness and control,—studious mutual 
forbearance,—frequent reflection upon our own infirmi¬ 
ties or foibles, and upon the substantial merits -and just 
Waims of those with whom we live. 

What arc commonly deemed the chief goods or main 
advantages of condition, are too often marred by petu¬ 
lance, irritability, causeless or inordinate antipathies or 
jealousies: the domestic horizon is idly and miserably 
darkened, when it might bo doubly irradiated,—when 
the sympathies and charities, being earnestly anil unre¬ 
mittingly cherished, would render home, and the house 
of the neiglibour or the friend, a scene of mild or vivid 
delight. We sometimes measure the obligations of others 
to us, by all that we would have done ti^ them in the 
abundance of our good-wdll. uither than by what we have 
actually j)erformed for them; we become unreasonable, 
therefore, in our exjiectations of acknowledgment, or 
exceed tlieir measure of the amount due. Social and 
domestic life should be regarded as a constant com¬ 
promise—and a generous reciprocation of liivonrs and 
feelings—all tending to strengthen ties of kindred and 
humanity. If the lignro were not so bold, we should 
stylo the milk of liiiman kindness tlie element of the true 
Christian and the true })hiloso|ilicr. Mere selfishness 
should avoid the angry or malignant passions, the fierce 
competitions, the petty discords and fi ets, iis more de¬ 
structive of its ends than any possible inteif'hange of 
benevolent lentiment, or ])aitieipa(ion of ordiii.uy plea¬ 
sure or advantage. This is a season, too, when peculiar 
gratification may bo derived from (‘nhaneing the joys of 
“the blest hour of childhood,” and mitigating the giiefs 
of? indigence. Every tender emotion of the heart, and 
every liberal expansion of the hand, have their ample re¬ 
ward. 
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The first obligations of every community are the cul- 
tiirc of Die moral and intellectual faculties which it con-, 
tains, the just direction of the affections and passions of 
youth,—the repression of the evil and the developement 
of the good dispositions which are universal with human 
nature, and upon which the character and fate of each 
coHimunity dep'^nd. There is a soh'inn responsibility for 
the iieglec't of any kind or degree of improvement which 
is practicable; for every waste or perversion of the 
Ijowers of happiness aiid refinement, which might have 
been jnevented. It is not a visionary doctrine that the 
duration of public pros[ierity depends upon the integrity 
of jniblic manners;—that knowledge and virtue become 
to a people the surest pn'servatives against both internal 
decay and external violence; that the proofs of a Provi- 
deiici' chastising national delinciuency with misery, weak¬ 
ness, and dishonour, an* seen in Die recjords of experience 
evi'n moie distinctly tlian his ^ isitations upon individuals 
and privatt; life. A great writer has uttered the following 
truths, to which every ciilightciiod observer will at once 
assent:— 

“ Where education has been entirely neglected or improperly 
managed, we see the worst passions ruling witli uncontrolled and 
incessant sway, liood sense degenerates into craft, and anger rankles 
into malignity. Restraint, which is Ihouglit most salutary, comes 
too late, and the most judicious admonitions arc urged in vain. No 
mcta[)hyRi|jil subtleties, no abstruse researches into the mental con¬ 
stitution of man, no enlarged and accurate acquaintance with the 
manners of the world, are necessary to inform us of these dismal 
crmsi qucnccs. T)i'jy are to he scon in our families and in our streets, 
f' iftne swearing, lewd conversation, a contempt of order and dc- 
e.iriim, a perverse and pernicious resistance to authority, shameless 
d' bauehcry und tumultuous riot, swell the hateful catalogue, if in 
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the presence of ignorant and illiterate men, we insist on the beauty 
of a peaceful and innocent behaviour, wo apeak a language which the 
stupid cannot understand nor the obdurate feel. If we expatiate on 
the sanctions of religion, and the triumphs of an applauding con- 
• science, are we not more than suspected of retailing either the cant 
of hypocrites or the jargon of enthusiasts? Coercions of the severest 
kind are then requi'site to keep men back from rushing into the most 
flagrant ciimes, and the deeds of virtue are so choked and over¬ 
whelmed, that no reasoning however just, no expostulation however 
earnest, no acts of kindness however tender, can restore them to their 
natural rigour I” 

In ordinary instances, external education—the lessons 
and discipline of learned men and institutions,—are to the 
mind and character, what tlie talents, studies and chisel 
of the sculptor an^ to tlie block which he fitshions—wliat 
the artists and machinery in a manufactoiy are to the 
raw mateiial. The fine and decant pieces of workman¬ 
ship are not to be esteemed Jess than the coarse; and for 
tho most part they are as sei viceable when rip^htly api)rc- 
ciated and used, while tliey adorn and dijgnify our persons, 
dwellings, and all tlie operations and scenes of fully 
civilized life. 

A plain, j^ractical man is never to be contemned nor 
undervalued as such ; but wbeie the scientific, classical, 
or generally instructed and accomplished one has no 
honour nor prefi'reiice, the country is thereby only proved 
to be deficient in the ingredients, and behind-hand in the 
sentiments and attainments, which constitute the loftiest 
national standard and most embellish and ennoble human 
nature. T’ e former must be the most comn*on every 
where; he belongs to the common business of life; he 
travels as surely within the circle of sound and religious 
morals and domestic and social affections; but the other 
is'fittest for various spheres of indispensable importance 
in the whole of a weJl-ordered commonwealth. 
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A man self-educated is unquestionably superior to one 
uneducated—all other things being equal. 

It is an. old and sound remark, that government cannot 
provide for the necessities of the People;—^that it is they ^ 
who maintain the government, and not the latter the 
People. Education may be among their necessities; but 
it is one of that description which the state or national 
councils cannot supply, except partially and in a limited 
decree. They may endow iniblic schools for the indigent^ 
and colleges for the most comprehensive and costly scheme 
of instruction. To create or sustain seminaries for the 
tuition of all classes,—to digest and regulate systems,— 
to adjust and manage details,—to render a multitude 
of schools effective, —is beyond tlieir province and power. 
Education in general must be tlic work of the intelligence, 
iK'cd, and enteiprise of individuals and associations. At 
j)n\sent, in nearly all the most populous j)arts of the 
United States, it is attainable for nearly all the inhabi¬ 
tants ; it is comiiaratively chca|), and if not the ■ best 
possible, it is susceptible of improvement and likely to be 
advanced. Its pijpgress and wider dififusion will depend, 
not 111)011 government, baton the publicsiiirit,information, 
liberality, and training of (Ik' citizens themselves, who 
may appreciate duly the value of the object as a national 
good, and as a personal benelit for their children. Some 
of the writers about universal public instruction and dis- 
cijiline, seem to forget the constitution of modern society, 
and declaim as if our communities could receive institu¬ 
tions or habits like those of Sparta. 

Proficiency in anything depends not merely upon the 
plan and qualifications of the teacher, but on the faculties, 
di position, and habits of the pupil. The best teachers 
fail inevitably with some pupils; and the blame is often 
deserved by parents wlio do not send their children 
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regularly to school, who indulge them with absences and 
dissipation, and often expect more from the teachers or 
heads of seminaries than is possible. Dullness of.particular 
.kinds baffles any method or degree gf zeal; sloth some- 
‘times proves incorrigible; extreme diffidence is a serious 
impediment; and frequent opportunity of distraction 
renders all efforts on the part of the master fruitless. 

In ancient Greece and Rome, public praises and other 

honours were bestowed on the teachers of eminent citi- 

* 

zens:—such as excelled in their vocation were treated as 
public benefactors. Xenophon, Seneca and Cicero may 
be consulted on this head : thoii testimony to the impor¬ 
tance and dignity of the character of an ablo instriicter 
of. youth is most emphatic. We could wish to draw to 
it, in our country, all esteem and repute; and the classical 
teacher is not secondary in the order. We rarely take 
into our hands an elaborate “ Congressional” report or 
speech, without having occasion to remark and lament 
.the imperfectness of the classical education of the authors. 
They arc, too often, wholly wainting in the grace, correct¬ 
ness, method, illustration, and poi‘innnc3l| whicli f imiliarity 
with classical mod ('Is, or the belles lettres, could not fail 
to produce. Pitt, Fox and Canning were not the less 
efficient as debaters and men of bu‘^in('ss, for being ripe 
scholars, fond of displaying the fiuits of their early 
studies. 

NOTES TOUCHING NEW PLANS OP PURLIC EDUC ViiON. 

No persons should undertake to proscribe a scheme of 
public instruction, except such as have qualified them- 
selyes, by their own studies, or by extensive investigation 
of facts and authority, to decide upon the respective and 
aggregate value of the different branches of knowledge ; 
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and, being without any bias of personal interest or design, 
look, not less to the common weal, than to the benefit of 
particular orders. 

To estimate duly the relative utility of classical and any 
other species of instruction, for boys from the age of eight* 
to twelve or fijurteen, of whatever class of society, it is 
requisite to know well the nature of classical study, its 
effects upon the mind, and the results of experience and 
statq of authoritative opinion; and equally, how far the 
otlier species is practicable, or efficac ious, or preferable in 
the jndi?meiit of enlightened observers and experienced 
teacliers. 

When it is attempted to provide a plan of education, for 
those classes of the community who cannot aflord for 
their sons, either the money or the time required under 
tlu' piesent collematf' or univTi'sity system, it should be 
an object to jnociiie (or them, if i)ossiblo, all the advan¬ 
tages whidi the ii(h possi'ss by that system, and likewise 
what absolnb'ly best. To j)lace all respectable parents 
upon an r (piality as to the means of enlarging, invigorating 
and lehnmg the minds of their children, and thus enabling 
them to Kadi tlie eminent stations in society; and to 
brina the children of all into contact and^libcral competi¬ 
tion, would be in the closest confoimity with the genius 
and ends of our lepnbliean institution. 

If under the sy-,teni above-mentioned, “ the operative 
f lasses” cannot Compaq's the benefit of both classical and 
scieiilific instriKtion for their childien, then the first rare 
and aim should he, to give them the opportunity of obt.un- 
ing either or both, according to circumstances. This duty 
wouIjI be more palpable and urgent, supposing it to be the 
t ise that, by inveterate custom or in reason, the profes¬ 
sions of the law* and physic, the ministiy of the gospel, and 
the functions of legislation and government, aie reserved 
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almost exclusively for the individuals who have been 
initiated in the dead languages. The mechanic or opera¬ 
tive might well say—“ I cannot consent to renounce so 
much for my boys, without clear necessity—try whether 
' you cannot educate them either in those languages or in 
the sciences, or both, according to their aptitude—if you 
can, I have a riglit and obligation to exact from you the 
most comprehensive plan—their future prosperity and 
usefulness do not lie merely in the prosecution of my 
trade or any other mechanical art.” 

Moreover, the country at large has a df'ep interest in 
possessing the greatest numbi'r (>{’ cilizens sui/ablij edii 
cated to become her public sei\.mts or (*oimsellors, ,ind 
to procure her higher glor\ -ind enjoyment, a^ div 
jurists, orators, scholars and \\rih*rs. For this pnr}v»sc, 
all predominant ti'iidench-s to evcidlence in vNh.itmi'r pur¬ 
suit should he cullivatcfl:—where' ii i'. not indispe'iiKa- 
ble to devote the c/ii/d at once to a tr.idi', his lii'iiius 
should have scope—his destiny ri'inain ojien. 

In the Tbiited States, “Ihe opeiative cl.isse^” ar<' I’cnc- 
rally so thriving as to be able to pay for tlu' instriu lion ol 
their children, in a measure much l.nge'r than tho < o( 
Europe. AW s^iiould talo' ailvantage o( thi> < ire iim-laiu (' 
to surpass FiUreipe by the ditTusioii of liberal kMi'iiim.' a^- 
well as science. 

Tlie liberal, comprehensive eelucatie)n eif the nia'^s oi 
society, must produce due estimatiem and hemonr feir the' 
truly learned and amply informe'd; those will "am m 
every respec , while the oUkts will escape a elaiajer too 
common—that of being dupes, or filling a prey to the' 
ignorant anel presumptuous. Filevated purpe'ses, nobie 
sentiments, refined pursuits and accomplisliments. will lie 
better understood and more appreciated. 

The tendency to aristocracy in the professions and in 
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social dnisions cannot fail to be counteracted, or lessened, 
by inakin*^ nioie £rcneial—by extending to “ the operative 
c lasso's,”—tlio means of vying with thelnghest in the best 
stoics and t.istf's of intellect. When you place the trades 
upon a loolinif with the piofessions,in elementary educa¬ 
tion,—wlu'n yon en ible tlie foimei to finnish a full pro- 
jioitioii of(jn.ihfi< dc indidafi foi lliel ittei,—> on dimmish 
oi dtstKiy jn u) istoL) (ifi( pieleujue, an iiuidiou? claim 
to i((ufihfij 

On tiu t)th( i liind, wfuii joii imIusiijoiTsly separate 
till in 111 til jiHcs uid suhu (ts ()1 nish Ik lion, le.uing to 
ili( pin^ sK M'* u 1 l'( U(h ‘.(in idly, wlnt secures 
in ) t dunlin 111 I 1 dim lu ( > ou <14 1 i\ ite tliose ('\ils,— 
voiuK di iddilioji I o( ( isioii lo] |e doii'vV , e'lti.mi.^t incnt 
111 ihiiM pmIci loiis It i', w (II ol)s( 1 \ ( d, 111 a Re- 

[n 11 f(i OIK I I I’ ( \i ( 11 11 J( LisI dm( s, til d s( liools, to 

c im ii I \ i\ 1 1 iplion (i ( IiiIiIk 11 ( oidd In di.iw n, tliose 

oi • ( 1 1 I , diki , would ])io(liii( flu Iks( state 

‘ 1 pi i 1 ' I 1 1 l)Ii( ill (([fKi/iUj iml fill (ompitition, 

] 1 (ml t ^ I mol 1 itiiifoii'., Jiinifed iiistiuc (ion 
1)1 tl ( III’1 ill, w I ( m\(.i a yoiifli could be ascei tamed 
f 1 p ) s s ^!i])(, I II I d( Ills, Ik oimlil, in oidi 1 lo do justice 
I ) I II 1 11' flu pi dll , to Ik (I msf( ii( (I, 'ami thoionnJily 
) I I 111 il f III mi s( Jinniiks 'if the publu expense. 

( I K il in tiiKtj )jj no Joni,ei ixacts tlie time, noi the 

( \p(ns(', 11 )i llu ( '(limne (1( votion, wlndi aie supjiosed 
t liiiM ‘,‘■(1101 dl\ attiJidid it niuU r the old methods. The 
obi< (lions on th d aioimd aie lemoved by the iinpiove- 
im ids 111 the jiioccss—it may bo iinjiaited in a few years, 
it m luisiud with cnlnc suec'^ss on the monitorial plan, 
i)\ whu li iiK ins Us cost is gicatly diminished and those 
L (|ini( mints m otiici blanches, of which boyhood is 
( ipabh, in.iy be simultaneously made. High iSchools, 
ofi’ani/fdas se\cial are both m Europe and America, 
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furnish an education comprising all that hoys can be 
beneficially taught, for seven dollars the quarter ; a sum 
which most of our “ operative classes” can afford; and 
those schools, when well administered," attract equally the 
other classes, by the excellence of their instriu-tion. 

Unless a college be munificently endowed by indivi¬ 
duals, or the state, it cannot furnish a cheap education 
except on the Laiicasterian plan. Otherwise, if a large 
number of pupils be desired, tlie teachers cannot be few ; 
and unless tliese be well paid, they will not Ijo of the best 
description. The Tiancasterian method, is not, in all 
branches, even of elementary instruction, (ihbofutchj the 
hest^ but only so in sevt'ral, inasmuch as itfavoms cheap¬ 
ness. When the aim is to bemdit ‘‘ the o]>erati\ (' classes,” 
particularly, the endeavour should be mad(' to rend(T the 
institution accessibh' to at least th(' majority of them ; and 
of course a consider.ablc coneoursa'or])LipiIs must be hept 
in view. Neither the system of men' l('ctures, nor ocea- 
.sional attendance, nor incidental ai)})]ic‘ation, would an¬ 
swer for boys, who cannot ho really taught imh'ss they 
be classed, caleehised, and individually trained. It is 
difficult to inehide in an aiiibitioiis scheme, iIk' sons of 
the liimihler, pourei- tiTulesmen, siiu e, in general, they 
must be set to work at an I'arly age. 

In Europe, no institution, wc helh've, has ever been d('- 
vised or designated as a college for youth, “ imconnectc'd 
with the Greek and Latin.” In Great Liitain, soM'ral of 
tlie colleges, and many of the classical sclio. >)s wort' 
founded or endowed by rich “ eiti/.ens,” that is, merchants 
or tradesmen. It was their object to procure for tlioir 
order the advantage of classical instruction, or to promote 
generally what they deemed the best discipline of the 
youthful mind. To a participation in that discipline, it is 
owing that so many individuals of the middling and pie- 
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beian classes, as they are called in that kingdom, have 
risen to an equality in station, and much more than an 
equality of intiiK'iice and fame, with the “gentry” and 
nobles. * If tlioy had been excluded from classical instruc¬ 
tion, they would have been lost to their country as states¬ 
men, lawyers, theologians, professors, and the authors 
of literary works, the sources of personal renown and 
nationaMionmir, and of iinprovement and delight to the 
ci\ ilized w«)rld. 

In the monarchical countries, aristocratic jealousy 
kindles and strugales at the mere proposition to enable 
the middling and operative clas.ses to obtain a liberal^ 
coinpiX'henMvc ('diiealion. Tlencc the resistan(*e to the 
plan of llu' l.(md(in Ujii\cr-^ily. Hence, such language 
a.s (ins, held by some t)f the most able and zealous acUm- 
cates ot th(‘ classic.d system g('nerally—“A classical 
educ.dinj) may, ind<‘('d he <lis})(*jised with in (‘ortain 
ca,se'^, m tliat. lor iii''t.inc(', of the hoy who is t(i Ix' trained 
to a ■^llho) dinah‘(fade, or to sonn* low and mechanical 
employiiK'nl, in which a relined taste and comprehensive 
know Icdgt' would divfMt his att('nlion from his daily occu¬ 
pation. 'I'hc yood of the community I’ccpiin's that there 
should ho gross(n’ imdeistandings to lllHthe illiher.d and 
the servile stations (jfsociety. Sonte of u.s mii.st ho hewers 
of W(tod and diawan's of wader.” The patrician and ari.s- 
toeratic or«l('rs in Mnrojie would gla<ily co}n})roniisc with 
the mei-haiacal, agrt'cing to help them to merely vernacu¬ 
lar educalion, and tlx' cU'iiK'nts of mathematical and phy¬ 
sical science, lu'ovided they W'ould renounce all classical 
iiistiuclion, and adopt colleges “unconnected with the 
( h<M'k and r...itin.” 

the .sons of “the operative class(‘s,” who arc not 
“ iiM ended for mecliaipcal pursuits,” it is not denied that 
•'lassical in.struetion w’ould be the most eligibUi. With 

>7 t 
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regard to those who are thus intended, they will be 
either from necessity, habit, or some other cause, gene¬ 
rally apprenticed or put to the operative business, by the 
age of fourteen or fifteen. But, according to the opinion 
C>f great authorities, the sciences cannot be successfully 
taught to youth under that age. The higher branches of 
the Mathematics, Natural PJiilosophy, Astronomy, (Che¬ 
mistry, Mineralogy, Political Economy, Jurisprudence, 
are not suited to boyhood. Nothing more than a superfi¬ 
cial or elementary knowledge of them, could lie commu¬ 
nicated; and in the new plan of a (‘ollegc, “.superficial 
education in any branch of learning” is expressly 
abjured. 

Even under the old .sy.stem of b'arhing the dead lan¬ 
guages, with the early study of them was eombined ade¬ 
quate attention to writing, <liawing, music, .aritlunetic, 
English grammar, geograjiliy, and the piiiiei[)[es of geome¬ 
try. Tlie.se branches of knowledge, and one or tw^o 
foreign languages, are now, in most of tlie Briti.sh and 
French seminarie.s for boys, and*111 several of thi.s coun¬ 
try, effectually added to classical instiiiction. If boys be 
not in general capable of a(.(inirmg the sciences ,—to em¬ 
ploy their faeidtle.s and time, nothing better can bo Ibund 
tlian the Latin and (^reek. 

It is a receiv(M.l opinion among the best judges of the 
question, that these languages would constituie a valuable 
part of education, though they were to be ai)plifd to no 
practical ulterior use. They are deemed the l)e>t instru¬ 
ments of intellectual ))roficieney—they be.st oxcieise and 
develope the pow'crs of the child—they yield, not words 
merely, but ideas and sentiments:—They can never be 
an incumbrance or impediment for the mind of any one. 
The Romans made the Greek, tjje first study of their 
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children. We have the advantage of their admirable 
tongue besides. 

In plans of the colleges “ unconnected with the Greek 
and Latin,” in the same breath in which “the idea of 
superficial instruction in any branch of learning” is “ de- 
procah'd,” a complete English education is promised, in¬ 
cluding fiianimar, the Lelies Lettn's, and the art of 
writing thff English language correctly and perspicuously; 
which *• essential Iminches of knowledge” are to be “/«% 
taught.” j\ow, the l.atin grammar is best adapted to 
give a knowleclge of grammar in general. Dr. Beattie 
lemarks that no one who understands the subject will 
a/firm, tliat grammar may he learnt as perfe'ctly from an 
English o)' l^hench, as from a Latin or .G»'eek grammar, 
and he asst'its that classical k'arning is necessary to 
grammatical skill. AV'e (hi not mean to intimat<’ that the 
J'lnglidi giMinmar should not be taught; but it is not 
ejiough to mak(' a thorough granimarian. 

A\'ilh i’(‘-pect to English com[iosi(i<»u, some knowledge 
of the »lcad l.iiigu.iges is mdispensabk' to the ))roper and 
fill] use ofour tongue. A large jn'opoition ofits [lolysyllabic 
w'OKis aic of Latin or (ii<'('k o\traclion. Far the greater 
part of tlu'teelmical terms in cv(M’y art *and science are 
connected with the Gi('ek. II Jias lieen noted by an eru¬ 
dite and elegant writer, that meic Eiiglisli scholars incur 
great danger of inisapiilyiug words rlei ived from the ileail 
languages ; and thatfiilsi' grammar and false orthography 
very often disgrace their good sense and their knowledge 
of facts. 

W'e iiave noted the remark of Godwdn,—which many 
critics had ah'''‘ady made—that, in general, nothing is more 
•asy than to discover by a man’s style, whether he has 
enjoyed thf; advantages of a classical education. The 
authors of tlie highest repute, in each of the principal 
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modern tongues, have been, in almost every instance, 
classical scholars. Tickol attributes the chief merits of 
Addison’s diction to his having been first “ fashioned by 
the ancient models.” Blair says—“ Without a considera¬ 
ble acquaintance with the ancient classics, no man can be 
reckoned a polite schoJar; and he will want many aids 
for wrifing and speaking well, which the knowledge of 
such authors would afford him. I am persuarled that in 
proportion as the ancients are generally studied and ad¬ 
mired, or are unknown and disregarded in any country, 
good taste and good c(jni))o.sition will flourish or decline. 
None but the ignorant or su])erfcial und(‘rvaluo them.” 
The want of some, or a belter, classical <'diieation, is one 
at least, of the causes of that vicious style of oratory 
which so many of oiii‘ legislatois and other jmblic 
speakers cjnj)Ioy. We ou_;lit not to allow th(‘ hhiglish 
langua'ge to deg«"neiate among us. The more generally 
we obtain a tinetuK! of the (freek and Latin, the naae 
safe will it be in its j)urily and dignity. 

EoUia would have bt^eii truly astonishe<l if he had 
heard that the Jhl/t.s Leffres W('rc ever to be “fully 
taught” without eoniievion with Die dead langiiag('s. In 
bis famous treatise on the maimer ol teaeliiug and study- 
ing the Jhlles Lrtlrcfi, he apologizes, as it wtae, for not 
having composed Ins work in J^atin. Nor did Blair 
imagine the possibility of the thing, when he wrote the 
title ])ngc of his “ Arc/toY’.v.” 

Wc may hope that the mnlliplication of clas, leal semi¬ 
naries, tlie Imprin enuait of colleges, the’enlargement of 
professional education, and other condiuive changes 
which arc in progress, will finally advginee and determine 
the standard of merit and utility; since, whatevi’r may 
be the prevailing doctrines and general practice on this 
side of the Atlantic, classical instruction is demonstrably 
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the most eligible as a basis for the national mind and re¬ 
putation. “ Jt so happens,” says Dr. Parr, “ that my own 
reading cither in ancient or modern books, is not very 
confined; and the result of my observations is, that 
classical learning enables men to lay the strongest and 
broade.st foundation for zeal and knowledge; that it quali- 
fie.s them in the ])est manner for the duties of public as 
well as ]n ivale life ; tl»at it ]n epaies thtmi to advamce with 
a firm and steady .ste)\ rn)m the relimnnents of taste, to 
the rt'searehes of pliilosophy ; and above all, that in well- 
stored and well-disc ijilined minds it forms a most eflectual 
banitw again'st the* encroaehmc'nis of those delusive and 
pei’iiieious iirinci])les which have' disturbed the repose, 
and obstnictc'd both tia' intellec-tiial and moral improve- 
mc'iitoflbe c‘lvili/('d world.’’ Put we have, on this head, 
not iiK'iely the exidence and authority of scholars of this 
giuantic liaine, and indeed of all who have' been deciily 
\ei'sed 111 the' aiu lent languages, or long c'ligaged in teach¬ 
ing them. Tlioie is, besides, emphatic tc'stiiiiony from 
men who had taki'u a mo.'it etlicac ions lead and passed the 
givati'r part of their lives in the political and social 
w’oiid. and who, ha\ing bc'cn classically educated, could 
fully iLidge by thi'ir double expeiience. Tluis, Mackintosh, 
Cireinille, lJurke, Fov, rec-iprocaU' the strain of Parr. 
“ I am earnest in my wish,” says lUirke, “ that critical 
erudition may live and floui ish ; for, k’t jiersons of limited 
coiiceiition think what they will of it, it has ever been and 
ever must be the first principle of a taste, not only 
in the arts, but in life and in morals. If we have any 
priority over our neighbours, it is in no small measure 
owdng to the early care w? take with respect to classical 
(. lucation, w hich cannot be supplied by the cultivation of 
miy other branch of learning, and which makes some 
amends for many shocking defects in our system of train- 
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ing our youth. It diffuses its influence over the society 
at large ; it is enjoyed where it is not directly bestowed ; 
and those feel its operations who do not know to what 
they owe the advantage they possess.” Charles James 
Fox observes in one of his letters to Parr—“ If I had a 
boy whom I wished to make a figure in public speaking, 
I would recommend Euripides to him, morning, noon and 
night, perhai)s preferably to Homer and Virgil themselves.” 
A popular si)eakor with us might find it diflicult to imagine 
how excellence in his art could be cniinc'ctcd Math the 
perusal of a Creek tragedian ; yet tlic greatest of I’litiKsh 
parliamentary debaters practi.sed no affectiition, and ex¬ 
pected to bo at once underslof)d, when lie expn'S.'^f'd the 
idea which we have just riuoted, and when he reka red 
familiarly to Horner aad V irgil also, as maniiaJs for the 
youth ainljitious of distinction in oratory. 

CoLLECE Di^ciplii.e. —Ti’iiste'cs and parents must co¬ 
operate with the heads of our (‘olleges, or suhordiiiation 
cannot be maintained in tliose institutions. Ihijtil.s are not 
to be suflcRxl to Icavtktheni at Ihiir pleasunx Their com¬ 
plaints sh(iuld indeed be heard, and redressed m hen well 
founded, but shovild not be K'ceived as just Mitliout i igid 
scrutiny and visi])le reluctance; a]]d unless asc(‘itairn'd to 
bo fully so, ought to bo repelled. |jcfi)r(‘ the boy is placed 
in the academy, let diligejit inquiry bo made into the na¬ 
ture of its administration and the cliaracteis of its 
functionaries ; and let confidence once giviTi ii))on reason¬ 
able grounds, be continued and exemplified i i language 
and act, until it is found to have been erroneously 
bestowed, or to be no longer merited. Combinations 
among students to resist discipline or rescue delinquency 
—hasty or perverse pledges of honour in schemes of 
general misrule—braggart manifestations of spirit, as 
youthful contumacy or rebellion is too often foolishly and 
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illusively called—are to be discountenanced, and perhaps 
may be most suiely averted, by the conduct of parents and 
guaidians Ready indulgence on their side to offenders 
is tieacheiy to (lie true inteiest of all paitios, and to the 
cauoc of sound education, moral and literary. 

We do not wish to sec the American pupil blindly and 
abje(tly submissive, but he should be tradable ^—a qua¬ 
lity compatible and usual with the noblest natuies,— and 
k'ain to foM'no the ausand piuileaes of manhood until he^ 
has attaiiHd it in a^o ,ind intellectual power. All sscmi- 
n.uios must h ive a fixed geneial economy, binding upon 
e\( ly iiinnlc'. 'J'his is essential to then usefulness and 
peimaiieme It is to be thoioughl>, though temperately 
enf)ir(d withm —if is to be aided and lesjiertcd wifhout. 
In this w ly alone can cood s(h«l.ns and good dtizem 
befoinnd J jIk uil allein.ijjce lu legWJiii ami necessary 
aiithoiif} Is fiu' jnnic qile whicJi iipholils the fabiic of 
soc it (> , w 1 (11 i( li is become a habit it is the best support 
of lh( « omiiiojiw e ilth 

At flu ii^k of bf ing thoucht oi pionounced to be fasti¬ 
dious <>i c\ni( il, wcMuust vc'iifuie to t onfc ss that we never 
ic id withoiil 1C gi( fac f omits of meetings, with chairmen 
and s( (If I iii( s, h( Id by college* bo> s, u'solutions passed, 
commillte s nppejiiited, 6 .C if such meeting's have foi their 
ob (((, an ai i a> aa iiiisl the eiifoi c c me nt of law and order, 
tiK y 11 lie c t disLUcir c and not lionoui iqion tlje pi incijialsand 
assistants And evcMi when the subjects of them aie harm¬ 
less 01 J.uidible, they should lemain tiansactions. 

The pioc f ( dmirs of the busy actors upon tlie gieat stage of 
hie may be miit.itc'd as pastime or fur convenience, within 
college walls, but what passes in that recebs, w^hen it 

is^ s to be meicly domestic*, becomes mcongiuoiis and 
utiusive. We iccollect to have seen m the new spa per s 
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formal addresses from bodies of pupils to the President 
of the United States, on national affairs. Encourage such 
salliasi and you will have in time nominations of the 
Chief Magistrate by the same associations. 

Anxious as we were for the success of the Greeks in 
their sublime struggle with the most ferocious of tyrants 
and bigots, we did not like tlie idea of public donations to 
their cause from Freshmer]|lf ??opliomores, Juniors, Seniors, 
^or Tyros. It would be better that the money of the lad 
should be applied to the purchase of copies of Thucydides 
and Livy; and that he should be restrained in all cases 
from public interference in public questions, llis sole 
business in college is the acquisition of kno^\ ledge and 
yirtue.—We would notj, ha\e him kept in ignorance of 
•passing events and th<‘ concerns of nations, but dur doc¬ 
trine is tljpt he is*fc be a mere inquirer and obseiver at 
the most. There is time enough for intervention and 
bustle, after he has passed tiirou^:!! his novitiate. 

The Blind. —American Institutes for the instruction 
of the Blind have been organized in the most satis¬ 
factory manner. This is, truly, an excell('nt foundatiem 
of charity, embracing the ti cation, as it vveie, of intellec¬ 
tual and moral being—the completion of the soul m all its 
faculties and siLsce[)tibilities, in a number of our fellow 
creatures whom Providence seems to have cousigiu'd 
specially to the beneficent and plastic hand of the more 
favoured portion of the human species. 

The iD'truction of the Blind, and of th*‘ Deaf and 
Dumb, as it is prosecuted by modern ingenuity and phi¬ 
lanthropy, m^y be pronounced scarcely less creditable to 
the human head and heart than any employment in which 
man can be engaged, and consequently deserving of 
universal concurrence. The process is all mind and nene- 
ficence; the results are beautiful and noble. A being so 
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mutilate in bodily organs as to be a cripple equally in 
the rational part, and thus, in the ordinary course of 
nature, restricted to an apprehension and existence but 
little abov^e the merely animal, comes forth from the 
tuition of his fellow creatures, with illumination intellec¬ 
tual and moral; susceptibilities; tastes; accomplishments; 
equivalents that raise him to a level, in every respect, 
with the most amply gifted, happily disposed, highly re¬ 
fined and richly cultivated of our race. In this supple¬ 
mental and glorious creation wo have more than the 
ancients imagined in the achievements of Prometheus and 
Pygmalion 

The ca^e of the Blind is, in our opinion, still more piti¬ 
able than tliat of the Deaf and Dumb; it is susceptible of 
equal allevi.'ition for the iiiunediate sufferers, and of indem¬ 
nification tin* society whicli loses by the imbecility of any 
of its nu'inhers, and is hound to f[ualify them, if it can, for 
Jim ale enjoyment and pi^Iic usefulness. The triumph 
of human ingenuity and heneficenee is more signal j^nd 
atft'cting ]n the instruction of the Blind than in any other 
exhibition of the effects of tliose wonder-working springs 
of human action, whicli we have ever witnessed. In the 
Institiuioii of the Blind at Paris, there were, when we 
vi'^itod it in 1808 , c^ighty youths of both sexes, undergoing 
a comprehensive course of education—literary and 
mechanical. Tliey were taught, with complete success, 
the Ijatiii, and several of the modern languages; most of 
the branches of general literature; the mathematics; 
mu«ic, instrumental and vocal; and a variety <^f handi¬ 
crafts, especially printing and book-binding, in which it 
V IS impossible to be more skilful than they were. Of the 
wiiol« number of pupils there were but three or four who 
had not a good c'ar and a great fondness for music; their 
concerts, in which they executed the compositions of the 
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most difficult masters, were of remarkable excellence; 
they san^ with as much science as melody; no disposition, 
* however stoical, could resist their chant of thanksgiving 
I to God, and their immediate benefactor, Hauy, the founder 
and principal of the Institution: it was a chorus, of which 
> the fine harmony, and the devout and grateful strain, 
seeming to issue from the inmost soul of the performers, 
along with their peculiar, mournful physiognomy, and the 
impression which the whole scone afforded of reclaimed 
and comparatively beatified existence, rived the hoaitand 
drew abundant tears from the eyes of every casual 
auditor. For those who understand the French, the ele¬ 
gant and pathetic sentiment and turn of the following 
verses, of the number of those which they sang, will 
form our apology for quoting them:— 


“O cicl! pour combler tes bifufaits, 
Ouvre un iiistant noire paupieic, 

Kt nous n’aurons plus do rcgicts 
D’etre prives dc lalurmere ; 

Quo noire ceil contemple Ics trail'' 

De ceux dont la main nous ^oulagc, 
El referine-Ic pour jani.iis : 

Nos ccrurs en gardcronl rimage.” 


In the mathematics, through the most abstrux' and 
elevated parts of this science, tlicir jn olicieiicy wjs truly 
astonishing, and superior to that of the ])upils of a corre¬ 
spondent age in the regular colleges. One of them soon 
after bore away the goveinmcntal prize publicly contested, 
from all thi latter. The pniticular aptitude of the mind, 
under the privation of eye-sight, for abstraction, accounts 
for this superiority. Several of the Blind educated in this 
institution, have been, and are, professors of the mathema¬ 
tics in the Lyceum and in the private schools <if the 
capitol: others are organists in various churches in Paris 
and in the Provinces; some serve as interpreters of lan¬ 
guages in the public offices, &c.: most “of them gain a 
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comfortable livelihood by means of the learning or trades 
which they have acquired; they are, too, not only valuable 
to society as ofRcient labourers in the different lines of 
industry, but as examples of piety and order. 

Charity Schools. —The processions or groups of 
cliaiity children, which are sometimes encountered in our 
streets, must ailect even tho i>assing and casual spectator 
with respect and gratitude, on behalf of human nature, 
for those ^\ho contribute to rescue indigent and helpless 
childhood from the moral and physical disasters by which 
it is beset, and to iilaee it under auspices and in a situation 
through which it may reach an equal lot with the classes 
originally more favcmied in the cast of condition. It is not 
indi\icluals alone who are benefited, w'hen means for the 
ha))i>y (levolojK'inent of the moral and intellectual faculties, 
and opiRUtunit}’ for social cffieieney and elcv'ation, are 
tijiis allorded. TJa' community at largo have a consider¬ 
able sliaio of tli(' advantage; the propagation of tho good 
by example or otherwise, is indefinite: and hence, public 
spiiit Will spcn'ally tlh'ect its exertions and resources to 
this mode ol chauty in alliance wdth the general object of 
education. 


UNTIIRIFT. 

Tin: j)overty in which Mr. Sheridan died, was 
not the fiuit of liis friends, but the effect of his own 
in\et('ia+e improvidence and insobriety, lie abandoned 
him SI If long before they ceased to assist him in every 
w ay. To his case wc may well apply the excellent ob- 
.se v.itions of the author of the Pursuits of Literature. 

“ The want nf discretion and prudence has ruined more men of 
jf’ftc rs and frenius than tho time would allow me to mention. With¬ 
out prudence and the habit of regularity, without an attention to the 
decencies of society and of common life, and of the principles by 
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which all men indiscriminately should be conducted, all our attain¬ 
ments are nothing worth. They will never procure us esteem or 
respectability among men.” 

To persons of genius as they arc called, Dr. Johnson 
gave this solemn admonition ; 

“ The relation of the life of Savage, will not be without its use, if 
those who, in confidence of suin-rior capacity or learning, disregard 
the common maxims of life, shall be reminded that nothing will sup¬ 
ply the. want of prudence, and that negligence and irregularity, long 
continued, will make hnowledg;e useless, mil ridiculous, and genius 
conlcmplihley 

Sheridan’s folly made his end the most striking of con¬ 
trasts with what it might have been, had his t'ndowments 
and opportunities been turned to tlie true areuunt. 

An essayist says of (.'hurehill—“ho was eonstitution- 
ally licentious; Iiis passions were too viohml to tidmit of 
restraint—he seonu'd excuse or palliation for his vices,” 
&:c. tVe apprch(?nd that tlie ])oet was no ntoie constitu¬ 
tionally licentious or subject to ungovm'nabJc passions, 
than any other culprit who has proforred the paths of 
wickedness to those of virtue. He eultivated no moral 
principles—he resigned his j)ow’( r of salutary will, to 
gratify iilxTtino proj'ieiisities—he became frnntlcss, and 
thcrefrirc disdained apology for his vices; in short he 
was “ a bold, bad man,” and is no more to be excused 
tlian the rest of the dissolute and criminal in whatcv'or 
sphere. The same writer supposes that he relinrpushed 
the clerical habit because he found that “ his hiordinate 
passions would not allow him to maintain the purity be¬ 
fitting it.”—Now, in fact, the real reason w^as, that he 
could not bear to maintain any appearance of purity:— 
Hypocrisy, according to the well-known aphorism, is the 
homage which vice pays to virtue; he was too corrupt 
and callous to consent to pay any homage at all in 
his deportment. His biographer explains his procedure 
thus— 
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llis conduct as ci clcrg^yman had shocked his parishioners, and 
incurred at Icnglli the displeasure of the Dean of Winchester, who 
remoiislraled as became his Riation. But Churchill was too far gone 
in profligacy, and being, as his friends have been pleased to say, too 
honest to dissemble, he resigned his curacy, and ^ith this acknovc- 
leflirpd saci to deptamty, threw off all the external reslrofhts which 
his former charuelcr might be thought to impose. That his contempt 
for the clerical dress miglil be the more notorious, he was seen at all 
public places, habited in a blue coat with metal buttons, a golddaccd 
waistcoat, a gold-laced hat and ruffles,” &.C. 

When a loose woman becomes bold and obtrusive 
in lier piollij^acy, slic is detested and reprobated the 
more, and e\'eiy one is ready to repeat after Young— 

“A shameless woman is the w’^orst of men.” 

8 o, in lefort'nce- to common debauchees, robbers, and 
all sorts of cominoji hardened villahis. Then why 
not extend tin? same rule of judgment and treatment 
to (le])rav(‘(l poids and tiulhoi’s, who eiioo.se to .swagger 
with their \ ici's anil outface the world ? Their im-. 
puihaiee, howi'MT, is termed aversion to hypocrisy, 
liigli-mindediu'ss, <S::e. This is at once a false and 
misehieva)us inter[)retation. as gratuitous as it would 
he in any oilier inslanee. Tlie doctrine is radically 
unsound, that avowed vice is less re))rohensib]o than 
concealed. The loss of shame is in all respects an 
aggravation of immorality. 

The true moral of Mr. Sheridan’s case, though such 
as we have iiresented, must not be poimitted to operate 
against that deso iption of literary, or scientific character 
whicli is improvident, not from addiction to evil courses, 
but from the con-plete predominance in the character, of 
inti lectiial taste and habit, or from nervous incapacity 
for pecuniary atlairs. Letters, the sciences, and fine arts 
arc apt to absorb the mind and attention—all worldly 
prudence is sometimes lost in the studies and per- 
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formances which belong to them; the domestic and 
social affections may continue to glow in the bosom of 
the author and the savant, but economical calculation 
and vigilance, are impossible for both his first and second 
nature. , He jiossesses no foresight nor thrift,^o faculty 
of retaining or acquiring property,—he falls into embar¬ 
rassments, if left to himself for such concerns. This has 
been seen in nunilierless instances even of the most suc¬ 
cessful genius and learning; and allowance, aid and com¬ 
passion are due to a sort of de.itiny, where all the rest is 
worthy of esteem and regard. The simplic'ity, heedless- 
ness, and fite of Dr. Goldsmith, are fir from hc'ing rare in 
literary biograpliy. All this c-lass are made to be the 
prey of si)eculators of dilT'en^nt sfieeie.s— tIio.- 5 e in whom 
the instinct of gain ruJe.'i thi whole creature—whose sole 
pa.ssion, thought and pursuit, and aummum honuin^ is 
lucre sufticient or supeiabundant. 

In tlie literary nations of the continent of f’aii-ope jiarti- 
cularly, there is a peculiar lacc of liteiati and tiavcmsy 
artist.s, anti(iuarians, &c. almost unknown in our country 
-—we mean tlu' many who are content with ('om])ai’ative 
poverty, from the mere lov'o of J(‘ttei.s and scii'iice—who 
seek knowledge with a constant labour and dt'light 
for its own sake—to whom all the ordinary jiiizes 
of lite are as nothing in tlie comiiarison. Every 
American of .similar taste and jiursuit jiai takes in a 
degree, of the general .sjiirit of Ids utilitarian coiunuinity; 
his studies and achievements an', for the most part, 
subsidiary to some jiiofession, by which he gains a 
decent livelihood, or aims even at wealth; there is 
not the same disinterestedness, romance, or, (says 
the world,) folly, in his special career. But still, it 
is not in many cases that he is an equal or fortu¬ 
nate competitor, with the rest of his countrymen. 
For the great part, in the United States, the learned 
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professions liiisband tlicir means the least, and leave 
tlie smallest inlieritances; they do the most without 
pecuniary purpose or recompense, and spend their in¬ 
comes, which tliey earn hardly, in a manner signally 
liberal. It is here that, when the complexional and dis- 
tinijiiishimi imjirovadence of the intellectual man displays 
it^('lf in his daiigeis, impoverishment or waste, he is 
c‘hi('tly to b(' compassionated and readily aided, because 
tin id is so much more general and keen, the ])ortion of 
l!it‘ comiiuinity wlio can nndcrstniiil and excuse him, so 
much smaller, and his order of (ihatracicd intelligences 
rclatr. (‘I}' i.ire. 

IJ<' cvpeiimecs no induliii'iicc in any quarter; the 
mass handle him as nnspannuly as they would a Jew 
bioki'r; the liioi ('ciiKivalcd, 3a't penny and ])oimd-wise, 
alt' dispi>s(‘<l to A\()iid('r nr snc'cr at his silliness; his 
di'.sli(IIIiMii h('(niiirs n«M)ly complete. lint, the lesson 
amiiiisi iiiipiio idem (' is the slinngt'i'. On that aeeoimt, it 
slioiild 1)0 »Milv and earnestly eoiinteraeted by tlie indivi¬ 
dual and III" (i H'lid,".. 

d'lii'K' i-^ no cnimtiy wherein the cautionary disjjich, 

‘■(m) (») Iloiiior, if you will, 

And si'C if hc’Jl di.scouiit your lull,'’ 

is more tim' and saint.iry than in lh(‘ Hnited States. 
Meie liliMature in genmal, and viu’se in ])artieiilar, joay 
1)0 .said to I)(‘*l)('l()u ]iar iji every resjK'f t, in onr market. 
The worst has a.s good a cham o of beingas the 
best; to both wo could ai)[)ly the old i emai k about probity 
—hmdaiur ct uls^et. Novel and talc-writers, and the 
manufacturers of school books, alone succeed in the two¬ 
fold sense; and of them the number or mob is becoming 
so gi eat, that they will soon require a high protecting 
duty—a pi’oliibitory system embracing oven impartial. 
home criticism. 
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It is, indeed, undeniable, that not a few of the authors 
of all ages, whose genius and works have afforded the 
highest delight to the world, and obtained tlie rieliost 
fame, suffered the worst ills of tlic res angusta —of a lean 
or an empty purse; and that, without the goading of want, 
they would not have thus left—to use a phrase of Lord 
Baeon—their valuable souls to ])ostority. “ Coniposition,” 
says Dr. Johnson, “ is for the most part an effort of slow 
diligence and steady })er.si‘verance, to whicli the niiiid is 
dragged by neci'ssity or le.solution.” This obser\ation 
is confirmed by geneial e\})eri(Mice ; and it is efpj.illy 
certain, that the resolution iu'(<‘ssary to the, ta>k of 
writing is not, in nio'-l iii'^tances, prodiirf'd by tlio ambi¬ 
tion of praisi', the ('iithn'''i,i,sm ot piihlic 'virtue, or ‘‘the 
prompting .Ntiim ’ of '.i'aiius 'fhi' annals id aiuhoi.ship 
show, I hat tlu'animal waols of liU' h.ue ton (loqnehllv 
extorted llj(‘ best ].il)our^ of the pen, wlit'ii ommv other 
.stiimihis would Jiavo been inetleetnal. and llioy also 
prove that thi' n('(•es,^lly, of whirh Johnson spe,d^s, does 
not neressauly ( hill tiu' iii'^jiiiations of genius, or mate¬ 
rially opstruet the opoialions ot lh<^ inteilcel. 

Still, it is not loss tine that povcity is and must lii'. in 

« 

a multitude ofeasi's, an mqiedimoiit to the tall m' success¬ 
ful exertion of Idi'iaiy [loweis—that it olb'n j).u alyzt's the 
literary spirit as widl as fuMv.es “the genial cimh'iiI of the 
soul”—that it ])i events ('■nterprises and labours tiom w hich 
all the benefit.' of nirtniiale [irodiii tioii would aeenie. An 
Italian poet remai Us that the swan sings only .Imn she 
has a well-built iiesl, aeiillt'breezes, and substanlitd tiiod ; 
and that Parnassus is not to be ascended by tliose who 
are afflicted with hiling eare.s. 

Llrto iiirlo, cscfi (lolro^nnra cortvse, 

Binmtnto i cvj;n\ r nun si ra in J*(tniasso, 

Cun Ic cuie moidaci. 
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Tills verso is too often seen to be as illustratively just 
as figuratively beautiliil. Whoever is eoinpelled to earn a 
livi'lihooil by the pen experiences lianlships and mortifica¬ 
tions. and inakf's sai-iiliees of feeling and right, which are 
liainfiil in a degree at least e((Ual to liis enjoyments and 
lewards. lie rari'ly or ('v<‘r ('iitirely free in the choice 
of Ills topic'- aiul side, and the nianile'-liition of his opinion 
and doetiine. Jli' e.iniiot e^eafie fioni warping and 
\\ illieriiur inllnciif cs, wliuh aiise w'len the impulse and 
liicnily of aeeoiiiplishnig' iji'in'r.il 'owKi are most strongly 
in his eon.seiiMisness, l( l>e does ine liet'onie despondent, 
supple and \('nal, his lio[ieand ieetilnth' will lie constantly 
and most seieri'ly grated. To mamlain a tirm port and 
p('rse\('I inglv ir'jeel nndiK' controh must be almost im- 
pos.Nih'<' (nr t)u‘ w rilm' by sfeni nei ('s.-.ity. 

.Aiiioii': (h(’ LcUrrH inuih'i- the iianM- of I^ord LyttJefon, 
(he A omieej-—a woi k lonnerlv'^ s-> lojinlar and W’idely 
sjtK'ad—I-- one ( one'I nine file ind,'-, linn eiid fje(jU(*nt 
l.inmil’ th(' lilei.u y eiiaiaelei, which liila'.-, as inaccn- 
rai<‘ and iiiilaii , hnt the lollowiiig posagi' of another of 
(he l..elt('rs—haid and secular tis il i-.—should, we think, 
lie d('ep!y iiieuleated on every Vtmeiieaii aspirant for 
litc'iary exei'Ilenee and honouis. 

“Wluii I srrioiisb o'lli'i't on (Iie*nii‘-cnf's of flejM'ridcnct*, by 
wIialoviT nai'ic il m.iy he divliiiguislicfP I (Mnnol hut udiiiuc (he pru- 
deiic'i', and envy llie di‘.[)().Mtinn, of lljo-e jiien w ho |tM '-crvc' tliornselvcs 
:ibfj\e if. I am corn mceti, that no man can he happy, or honourable, 
\\ho docs not |‘ropurLion:itc Ins expenses to llie means he possesses; 
and if ihc j)lira''e is sigiiificanl tliat dcsciihes the man who pays 
c\ery body, as alwve Ific v'orlil, he who lias di aiblcd himself from 
pujhuing; the sainc conduct, mu.-t submit to the abject idea of being 
h'Mioatl) it. If your creditor is a sliocmaker, and you cannot dis- 
cli.i ;^e his hill, whatever your rank may be, lie berorncs your superior, 
and the moment you put it out of your povver to pay a servant his 
wages, lie becomes your muster, and you must not only submit to his 
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impe^inemi^, but connive at his fVaud, in order to prevent this liveried 
Ofedittiir Afdtn makirijc his demands. I tell you honestly, that the 
jUpdlsd l^rse winces the occasion, and that my withers arc mubt 
sevei^y wrung. I ^cl the grief so sensibly, that, if I had an aman- 
^nshi at hand, I ^ould like to patrol my library, and dictate a 
diacoursd on worldly prudence. The circumspect use of money, 
’kriiitig not from any avaricious principle, but fr<ih the wise practice 
Df applying means tp ends, will keep a man in that stute of indepen- 
d^n^te which is the rock of lilc. On that foundation he cun stand 
firm, return the haughty look, smile at the supercilious frown, gi\c 
truth its due fbree, and scorn the embroidered lie. You liave a son, 
and let me advise you, while thesmartings of the moment dictate the 
counkel, to instil into his tender mind the lasting impression of a 
liberal prudence, without which virtue is conlinuuliy harassed by 
necessity, pleasure has but an interrupted enjoyment, and hie be* 
comes a chequered scene of agitation and diblccsb.” 


COMMERCE. 

A NATION whose commercial pruspeiity is high, may 
’count upon a constant accumulation of caidtaJ, mIucIi 
will enable her to meet any extraordinary emergencies 
with extraordinary supplies. 

A wealthy populate, grown strong by the pursuits 
of trade and industry, broke their chains two centuries 
^ago, and demolished the feudal system. TJie swelling of 
the middle classes, frotn the same cause, beyond their 
proper size, as Mr. Burke has expressed it, contributed 
matesially to the subversion of the old government of 
France. Hereditary subordination, without an <'piality of 
rights could not long endure, when the rclati\ e position 
of the different classes of the community was entirely 
changed. Arbitrary dependence among indi\iduals, or 
abisolute despotism in a government, is incompatible with 
the regular accumulation of wealth, by industrious pur- 
suiil, in the hands of the lower orders. The sense of 
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pecuniary independence, produces energy of charaoteTf' 
and an impatience of servitude. A bo^knd jealoud^^peo*’ 
pie have it in their power, and rarely wai^t the inclinatlont 
to break down the bamers of privilege^—and to'sbake 
off the yoke of an arbitrary sovereign. ^ 

Trade is tlie nutriment of every branch of industry'^ the" 
consequences of which, as we have stated above, are so 
opposite to the genius and views of the French gov^n* 
ment. To the influence of commerce we owe that mild 
revolution wliich banished the fierceness, the turbulence, 
the darkness, and the “ iron slavery” of the feudal times, 
and substituted the social virtues—the lights of science-^ 
the liberal feelings, and the gentle.subordination of free¬ 
dom. • ^ 

The pursuits of commerce lead to the cultivation of the 
arts of peace, and to hqbits of liberal and useful research. 
They tend to soften and refine the manners, and to pro¬ 
mote the virtues of humanity. They enlarge the under¬ 
standing, and fortify the moral qualities. They generate 
a spirit of tolerance, and form a solid character of clear, 
sagacious sense, destructive to the frivolity and to the 
pre)iidices, without which despotism cannjpt exist. 

They invariably produce a spirit of independence, and 
a warm attachment to civil liberty. The habits of activity 
to which they lead—the latitude of converse with mankind, 
the opportunities of comparison and the means of enjoy¬ 
ment which they afford, quicken the perception.of lr\jus- 
tice and strengthen the love of freedom coeval with the 
mind. . 

We have had occasion to observe among the body of 
merchants everywhere—particularly in England, and in 
thi^s country,—a jealousy with regard to natural rights,— 
a hatred for oppression—a love of order,—and a s(^nd 
and temperate judgment on questions of government,— 
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more remarkable, we think, than in any other description 
of'i^en co]lective||r taken. It may be asserted that no 
^government purely arbitrary can ever be established, or 
Jong endure, in a country where commerce is tolerated, 
ror protected upon a large and liberal plan. 

! Notwithstanding the beneficial experience which the 
agricultural classes have enjoyed for so many years, 
they are, perhaps, not yet sensible, how fiir foreign 
commerce contributes to multiply their domestic com¬ 
forts ; to augment the amount and value of their surplus 
produce, and to prevent them from sinking into a condition 
of comparative insignificance and wretchedness. We 
know not whether they are as yet fully aware, that it is 
eminently their interest to promote tlie growth and pros¬ 
perity of the commercial cities ; which, by affording a 
market for the rude produce of the country, gi\e encou¬ 
ragement to its culture and further improvement;— 
which regularly employ a portion of their own capital in 
the pursuits of husbandry, particulrivly within their own 
neighbourhood;—which, in furnishing the country with 
manufactures, and foreign commodities, essential to the 
comfort of its .inhabitants, at a clK'apt'r rate than they 
could be procured by themselves, enljance the rate of 
agricultural profit, and by leaving jnoductive labour at 
liberty to confine itself exclusively to its proper employ¬ 
ment,—the culture of the soil,—increase its productive 
powers. 

SOCIAL SYMPATHIES.* 

Doctor Parr courted the society of the dissenters, in 
order to promote harmony and charity. He told theyn, 
us eat and drink together, laugh and joke together, 
and then go away, and snarl, and bite one another, if we 
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can. He familiarly termed'them his non ooti tViettdsv 
urging the efficacy of amicable intercovirse between per-' 
sons of different creeds, with this sound testimony. ** Y 
have always found that when men. of sense ahd virtue 
mingle in free conversation, the harsh and confused sus¬ 
picions which they may have entertained of each other, 
gradually give way to more just and mo^ candid senti¬ 
ments. In reality, the example of many great and good 
men averts every imputation of impropriety from such in¬ 
tercourse ; arid the information which I have myself gained 
by conversing with learned teachers of different sectSs 
will always make me remember with satisfaction, and 
acknowledge with gratitude, the favour they have done to 
me by their unreserved and judicious communications/* 
Convivial meeting is, in fact, the best remedy for those 
mistakes and asperities, into v’hich men are apt to fall with 
regard to eacli other, before mutual knowledge, when.they 
happen to be in opposite or different sects, whether reli¬ 
gious, political, scientific, professional, or social. Preju¬ 
dices and aniino.sities are often carried to the grave, to 
the vexation of those who cherish then)) and the injury of 
their objects, which the converse of a festive hour would 
have radically cured or greatly mitigated! It is a deep 
error to attach all or chief importance to speculative 
opinions, or things adscititious and exterior to the essential 
mind and being. Pure morals, warm hearts, good tempers, 
fond or generous sympathies, rich understandings, prac¬ 
tical virtue, salutary actions, are the real treasures and 
delights of this world. A cultivated man lives with grati¬ 
fication, and dies witli solace, in proportion to the liberal 
affections which he has possessed, the solid good which he 
ha^ achieved tn* endeavoured to accomplish, the sound 
knowledge and sentiment which he has communicated, 
the beauties of the pages which he has read, the excellen- 
VOL. I. 9 
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cj^ of natoto and art which he >has contemplated. As 
mjtnd eicpands or contracts, sinks or rises, according 
^ ijajtejjectual intercourse, so does the spirit according to 
iistures witfi which it communes. Live with people 
iWho have but few ideas and fiivolous habits, and some 
^assimilation is inevitable; associate only with your own 
fraternity, and^ bigotry of one kind or other will be the 
- consequence. Opulent and nervous intellect replenishes* 
and invigorates the head, as strong and generous senti¬ 
ment vivifies and impro^ es the heart, in its external opera¬ 
tion. There is a mental and a moral atmosphere to be 
carefully sought or avoided. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 

A CASE stated'FOR A PUDLIC JOURNAL, IN HIE YEAR 18 ^ 4 . 

« 

Mr, Editor —I have learnt, by one of the newspapers, 
that a dead body was lecontly ai rested by bailiffs, at 
Boston, a.s it was about to be home to the grave. You 
have not published this ease: pci haps you omitted to do 
so from a sense of shame as an Anieiican, and lest it 
should be known to your foreign readei s that there are* 
statutes, or common law, in the United States, -which 
authorize’^such profanation. “ One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin.” That touch was death m Shak 
speare’s meaning; but, I fear, it must be expeiienced by 
all parties id verify the poet’s maxim. It seems that we 
have, among us, harpies whose aval ice can feed on the 
ghastly Corpse; who are not to be affected by the most 
Istriking of all lessons for our animated day; who, m pur¬ 
suing the remotest chance of secuiing a little pelf, would 
aggravate, by the most unexpected and poignant of 
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afflictions, the sorrows that iU} the awful 
and accompany the sad procession of th6 hejuf 8^^" 
with insolvency, is bitter enough to persons of^deii^lp 
souls; but what idea can be conceived more e:seruci8i^(| 
for such persons, than the bare possibility of theseiziure o| 
their bodies, after demise, by tlie offleers of the law, witfe 
the consequent shame and cumulative anguish infttetea. 
upon their friends and relatives! This indignity to the' 
mortal remains of the fellow-creature, is one of those bad, 
peculiarities of the civilized state of society which degrade' 
it in some aspects below absolute barbarism.—I had fOad^ 
of legal arrests of human carcasses in British newspapers'^ 
and novels—I had shuddered, and said to myself, thi|i can 
never happen in America—it is a practife reserved fotl’old 
Europe—the American novelist, who shall wish to employ 
it as the climax of his tale of wo and horror, must place 
his scene abroad. 

U]>on the general question of the propriety or utility of 
impri'^onment for debt, I have not been able to m^e up 
an oj)inion. The diead of the punishment may derate ^ 
as a salutary restraint upon imprudence and dislionesty— 
property must be jirotected against depredation of every 
kind. This reasoning was, indeed, devised, I believe, by 
the ancients, who condemned insolvent debtors to the 
rack, to perpetual slavery, to be thrown to wild beasta 
and fish, &c If it be true, as has been lately remarked 
in Congress, that, in an insolvent, you as often see a de^ ^ 
frauded creditor as a fraudulent debtor, we should at all ^ 
events nicely discriminate cases, when we would resort 


to the jail as a remedy. Though rogues deserve punish¬ 
ment universally, yet their innocent Emilies, for whose 
bare subsistence their personal freedom may be indispen¬ 
sable, deserve our consideration and sympathy. 

•fhe power of incarcerating your debtor is an encott- 
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rageittent'to lend, and a source of security—but if you 
wanted that power^ might you not be either more cautious 
pr generous —and would not the additional caution or 
gen^osity compensate society in general for the evils 
t which might result from the personal immunity of 
debtors 1 Such of the class as deserve imprisonment 
care but little about it, as it is managed now-a-days— 
those who do not deserve it,—the honest in intention, the 
victims of misfortune,—feel it deeply,—suffer greatly by 
it, in all respects. The lists of debtors confined for very 
small sums, which I have seen here and in other parts of 
the Union, are indeed, appalling—they show that regula¬ 
tion at least is needed in the last degree—they display 
^an incalculable gmount of unnecessaiy and noxious 
misery and debasement—they prove how far the woist 
forms of litigation are fost^'red and the morals of the 
poor exposed almost gratuitously and indefinitely to cor¬ 
ruption. The inquirer and economist who should visit 
all the debtors* apartments in our countiy, and ascertain 
by whom and in what manner they are occ upied, would, 
probably, be at no loss to decide whethei their doois 
should not be immediately thrown open, and after they 
had been evacuated, for ever closed. 

Some yeais ago I obtained a judgment foi a sum not 
very large nor yet inconsiderable, against a fellow-(iti/en, 
the father of a numerous family, who lived with tliem m a 
decent and apparently comfortable style. He pleaded 
present inability to pay—my lawyer told me ihat his 
household was well-provided—that his childun w'ere 
placed in good schools, &c., and, in short, persuaded me 
that if I ^shed things to extremities, the moneys would 
be forthcoming. I consented, or directed, that this should 
be dohe, and in due time was informed, not that my 
debtor had discharged my demand, but that he had been 
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lodged in jail and his business broken np* The 
gencc startled and chagrined me—I complained ohd re« 
monstrated—but was urged to try the effect of the, 
situation upon my man. A fortnight elapsed—my heari 
and imagination were at work in the interval in fevour o| 
the prisoner; I determined to relieve my disturbed coi)h 


^cience by visiting him and ascertaining, directly, his 


case. 


My attorney accompanied me to the jail, which I enter¬ 
ed for the fiist tune. As we traversed the passages, we 
saw numbers of squalid beings collected in some of the 
rooms;—these were the very poor debtors;*some of 


them confined for a dollar and saddled with costs of 


Sint to thuce the amount.—Their labour was lost to 
society foi months or yea*, on account of debts, the 
amount of u hi( h they could earn in a day or week. 
“How do they spend their time hcie^”—“In listless 
idleness, or mots Lon\crsation, or moimig and despond¬ 
ing It docs them no good to be here, and it is plough 
to make one soiiy to see their wives and child^rerWirhen 
tlicy come after them.” So said our grisly conductor, 
lie led us to the apartment of my debtor and prisoner. 
He would not piactice the ceremony of announcing us; 
but opened the door abruptly and retired at once. I 
stopped on the threshold, contemplating the group 
vithin, 

Thei e were two small children, a girl and boy, neatly 
dressed, playfully hugging each other n^r a cot, of 
which I noted two, in opposite corners. Near the fire¬ 
place, in which a few sticks were burning, sat a female of 
the middle age and a genteel exterior, making up linen— 
by her side a girl of about thirteen or fourteen years old, 
with a graceful air and intelligent countenance, also 
working; a little further, a man,—a gentleman,—of about 

9 * 
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forty-five or fifty, of a sedate but mournful eye, a pale, 
thm vMRa^e, a negligent attire, resting his hand fondly on 
head of an infant who slumbered in his lap The 
toopot had a gloomy and damp aspect, and the trampjpig 
of feet, the creaking of hinges, and the clamour of rude 
voices, without, did not weaken the general impression of 
discomfort I entered singly—the mother and daughtejf 
rose from their hard chairs—the fathei alone knew my 
person—he immediately but tenderly placed the infant in 
the mother’s arms, and then pronounced ray name 1 
shall never foiget the glance which 1 receued fiom the 
two females—it was one of mingled lepioach, losent- 
ment and piteousness, subdued, however, accoidmg to 
the hfibits of good breeding and the softness of the sex 
—the two sportive children turned suddenly fiom their 
play, and stood gazing as if they hid he aid a sound with 
which they connected lear and dislike The debtor, with 
a steadfast, but not offensive look, though with a quiveiing 
lip, and tiembling hand, brought foiwud a chan and re- 
questea rfie to be seated, and asked me my pleasure As 
he did so, the wife and daughtti withditw towauls the 
cots, endeavouiing to restrain tlit youngu folks fiom 
exclamations an^ close surveys, which could not have 
enlivened my mood. 

I stammeied something to the father about my uneasi¬ 
ness in recollecting what had happened, my rcgict at his 
situation, my title to complain of his conduct, the duty 
which 1 owedP to myself and m> family, &( He listened 
to me without embarrassment, observed, when I appear¬ 
ed to ha1^6 done, that I had exei ciscd a legal i ight, and that 
he was not disposed to upbiaid me oi expostulate, and 
he then proceeded to give me explanations, which he 
Sftid ipight relieve him from the suspicion of dishonesty 
or extreme levity m contracting debt, upon which suspi- 
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cion I might have acted. He soon made n[ie sensible thatf^ 
when he formed engagements with me, he had a tiason^ 
able confidence, from the condition of his affairs, of ^ing 
able to execute them punctually; and that his disappoint¬ 
ment and mine were owing to the delinquency of persons 
whom he was warranted in trusting and to the operation 
of those general ca\ises which had produced so much dis¬ 
tress and embtirj assment throughout the country. ** Your 
lawyer saw my parlours neatly furnished, and myself 
wife and rhildjcn well clad; he knew that our domestic! 
wants weie gratified, and that I educated the children at 
the usual expense:—he ronclud^d that I itiight have a 
sill plus ; or could c outlive to pay you by close retrench¬ 
ment. lluf it was indispensable to the success of ray 
plans in bussiness that 1 should keep up the appearance of 
some piospeiity—my wife and myself had been accus¬ 
tomed e\eii to Iu\niic>—m ciKh'avounng to have our 
011411111^ libei.iily iiistiiKted and tiained, w’e gave way 
only to tlie most }>ov\eiful inipnlsos of .the heart, ar^d 
the coiisicU'iation that they would be the more able and 
eager to dischaigo those obligations, which their parents 
might not be competent to meet. We practised all the 
thnfi, which situation and sentiment would admit—all that 
was coidpatible with our purpose of finally doing justice 
j;o you. To destroy my credit, was to incapacitate me 
in e\eiy way. You weie under wiong impressions, and 
I understood that you would not listen to the real history ^ 
of my Qdse. 1 assume foi titude and resignation here, to 
sustain tlie spiiits of my excellent wife, who will not be 
separated fi om me, but my heart and hers are still wrung 
with grief at the ruin of our prospects for the little ones. 
But these are m good health and of fine dispositions; we 
can work together, and procure a subsistence, when we 
shall be extricated from this place. 
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^ « My ddest boy and all the others, except the youngest 
«leep at the house of a kind sister-in-law. We 


, friends who would have come to our relief, but we 
pid wish merely to transfer a debt, and in so doing, 
Possibly injure those for whom we wei e bound to feel 
^most regard.” 

I desired to hear no moi©—with a choked utterance, I 
made this worthy man undei stand that I would remove 
at once all impediment to his egress His eyes brightened 
—the wife and the children advanced, having distinguished 
my emotion and intention almost intuitively —I was saved 
from^a scene of gratitude, which would have been even 
more irksome than the one of soiiow, by the entrance of 
a^y. active female, and a smait lad, who pio\cd to be 
the sister-in-law, and the eldest son. The foimer earned 
a basket in her hand, covoicd vith a white towel, and the 
children seemed to be well acquainted with the natuie of 
its contents. Benevolence and notablcness shone in her 


fece. When my name stiuck the cai of the ingenuous 
and spiiited lad, his looks were such as thcfathei thought 
it necessary to repress at once by a similai inu n diitcted 
to him. I could have felt no resentment if they h id all 
railed at me, so deeply contrite was I foi having blasted 
the happiness and fortunes of such a family, by a ri^ally 
improvident attempt to recovey what was not ncccssaiy 
to my own support and ©redit. My v exation and i epent- 
ance were heightened as I examined the wi etched room, 
and observed the family bible on the lough caj>le, and 
some voluihes of the English classics collected by the 
brother for the use of the sister. The geneial conversa¬ 
tion wlii^ ensued impressed me with respect for the 
good se^and sentiment and libeial improvement of my 
new friends—I say friendfit for such they were at once 
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inclined to be, notwithstanding my agency in their 
late. '' i % % 

You Will think me tedious, Mr. Editor; but 1 shi 4 in 6 t 
trespass much longer on youi patience. The sequel of 
story IS—that my debtor, very soon after be was j|^easa4^ 
was obliged to emigrate with his family to a viUage in the 
interior, a'> he could not be leinstated in his crdiSit ahd< 
fbimer raieer They toil there in a more humble Jfnej 
thiive in a moie simple way , hope to be still able to pay 
all their debts, and enjoy satisfac tion which I may envy, f 
1 shall detest for evei the woids impi isonmentjbr 
and must beg of you, if you should hear of any msyinces 
of the anest G^dead bodies, to biand them with the infamy 

which they nieiit. i 

A christiajSt 


THE STAGE. 

* 

Wf think, and have always thought, that a ivell-regu- 
Jatod stage is fitted to be useful in se\cial ifbportant 
lespects, to a pojmlous city. it is prSiable that this 

opinion would be univ;|*ra^I, had tb^ stage always borne 
that cliaiactei,—if licentiousness jfeijnevei been suffered 
to pollute the drama itself aliH the rules of morality and 
decorum had been stiictly maintained on the boaids, and 
in the galleiies and lobbies Objection could no more Ife ^ 
to an assemblage of pci sons, collected m a commodious 
and ornamented struetuie to heal the chaste and elegant 
productions of inventive and poetical genius, and to wit¬ 
ness representations of the stiuggles and fate of the 
nobler air more dangerous passions, and pictures of the 
manners and follies of the different styles of hfe, than to 
a cohcourse for the purpose of hearing a lecture, a trial, 
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of social character and existence, and 
^d salutary emotions. 

^^r SMiama is susceptible of excellent uses; and the 
Vhich English literature now poss^Ses, 
psi^yrO^dpprehend, such as to furnish enough, npth in 
P'falE^y and Comedy, free of impurity or grossness in 
and open to no reproach in regard to the 
;‘|^ene)rai moral and tendency. It is this consideration which 
ontlttes us the more to complain, when plays and farces, 
^ ^X^H^lonable in those points, are introduced, or double 
and libertine allusions and incidents are tole- 
hdHpi. A mother who takes her daughter to the theatie, 
^Stmuld never be comi>elled to blush herself, and to see her 
^child’s cheak suffused ’with shame, at what is uttered or 


transacted on the stage. It is not surprising that women 
of delicate and religious minds, who have even but once 
experienced this mortification, should afterwards shun the 
^scene of it, and communicate their disgust to otheis. The 
apology usually offered for such irrcgulaiities is, that a 
portion of public, ^OSS habits and tastes, leqiiiie 
^ese, to^be amusedthatf Ispthout c onsulting their 
ftgtfltification, the be supported. Wc ques¬ 

tion whether the pfbil^Se^^’Ahe vulgar and dissolute 
cduM not be obtained uP>n morfe creditable tei ms—quite 
as easily by broad .humour divested of profaneness and 
lewdness: and we are sure that more persons arj^ow 
4ostto the "pit and boxes, by the license afd ^u^cal 
^putation of the theatie, than would de^rt the galleries, 
If a|»formation were effected. 

&^^^uce to its true essence the ar^l^ent ^^ll*^ho 
^C^tend for the necessity of admitting public prosiiiutes 
lijpensing the exercise of their arts of enticement, and 



the intrigues of whicfii 


assure larger receipt at the do<fe|*V. 

similar as to the retention of thlSistr 

which fccm in some of the farces, 

we aea ho real difference between such 

whicH” wight be urged by the keepers o?^ 

more^fectly favouiablo to the nutrition and dihCsu^l^ 

There would be no ground of complaints if thOTtf^P 
shoidd bo—“you persist in maintaining^a po^ti'Ahui^ 
sance—there are very many of us who ^cannw^bo! 
leconciled to this admixture of acknowledged eyiljiyh^ 
good—we must therefore abstain fiom passing 
thieshold, and deter others if wc ran, that they may not' 
be exposed to danger, or give countenance to- the 
mischiti|t’^ , ^ 

We tiust that the discipline of the pro]cctod theatre^ ^Ik 

lb 

be, as we sincerely think it may be i’cndered, irreproa#^ 
able Thcatiical exhibition might be made even /nor^ 
beneficial than it is m it^^bfert^mmon ^rms; ajii it^^ 
not to be condemned enth^y few (defects or Inbr^^ 
ainacics ^ 

One consideration, mpre^^iys aJi-poweilui witn us. 
The theatre will subsist and fl<^rieSi, in spite of all reason^^ 
ing levelled at its morality. It is connected with tb^ 
lia bUg of civilized society, and has, indeed, prevailed at all' 
tim^^njLjn all nations not absolutely barbarous. ^ 
kn^wS^t^^one republic from which it was excluded-^^ 
the Itn^n^y^Sge of Plato. ^ Since it cannot be erodt-^ 
cate^ ba niiri@. the true course with regard to it, ia^to^ 
cn^^«^^^p£ct its complete reformation* That It i^ 
cap^le of sSutary uses, no one, we think, can doubt^ 
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; We'*^;^00ld.no more argue from abuse in this case, than in 
Other institution. All persons conscientiously 
y9<^|it|iph9f niay elbstain from frequenting the theatre, or 
it in any maftner. 

.'^’^RRsoifAt Character or Actors. —The doctrine which 
^is proclaimed,—thaf the personal conduct of an^ actor 
Ought not to be considered in connexion with his public 
.exhibitions, nor affect him at all professionally—^implies 
the lowest degradation of the whole theatrical corps, and 
enati^es all dignity and honour from the stage. Managers 
and players should be the last to^dmit it in theory; or 

to act as if they deemed it admissible. In common life, 

• 

there is no labourer, no artisan, no member of the higher 
p^l^^ions, who can commit a heinous violation of duty 
aJKioralit}’’, without feeling the losg of his character, in 
his business':—individuals of moral sensibility, who wish 
to assist the cause of vii tue and social order in general, 
will have nothing to do with others that have mendcred 
themselves personally and notoi ioiisly infamous. An in¬ 
quisition is not, and should not be, established into private 
conduct, in ordinary cases ; but m almost every instance, 
even in the humblest callings, whcie theie is cleteetod and 
flagrant turpitude, custom^ as well as consideration, is 
withdrawn more or less from the offender ; he is more or 
less shunned and frowned upon in evciy capacity. This, 
we might say, must happen among a truly moral people; 
and the practice is most beneficial, as it tends to repress 
bad exampl^ and brings a powerful influence to operate 
upon iniquities and disorders which the law cmfootlhettch; 
•i—it will therefore, be thought obligatory b^ agooa citizen, 
public opinion may be more efficient than^the penal code, 




and should be kept active, and even fastidious, if bpissible, 
to be turned to due account. * 

Now, is the occupation of the player to be excluded 
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from the sphere of public opipiop ? If «fQj, it ia <lebllA6d> 
below fhe standard of almost every others 
it serves merely for the amusement of the pupfiii is^tto 
meet the question; for, this is not ai^ adequate yie^ of its. 
nature and ends, and the impunity of bad e3cam|^ b^g^ 
the evil to be averted, it ought to be, from the genWid 
reason, subjected to the common control. But, it is not 
treated justly, nor generously, nor wisely, when it is eithm* 
directly or by implication denied, in this country, all re* 
spectability; since, for the most part, the players on the 
American bdards have merited esteem for their private^ 
deportment, and in a few instances only, given public' 
scandal. Abroad, their pursuit has, indeed, been more 
dishunouied and depreciated; yet there, almost 
theatie has possessed members who have maintainedun- 
exceptionable characters, and lield a certain .rank in 
society, and no where, have they, particularly those of 
eminence, been suffered to pass* without marks of public 
reprehension and odium, after being convicted of grossly 
immoral and ignominious conduct. 

Since the drama cannot be altogether suppressed, even 
such citizens as deem it in itself a mischief, should wish 
to sec Its professoi s more or less reputable as individuals; 
considering that, in proportion to their creditableness, will 
it be the li^s injurious, and the benefit of which it may be 
capable, the more certainly educed. And this wish must 
be lively and is but consistency, with the friends and ad¬ 
vocates of the theatre, who contend that it is absolutely 
a good, S^l^^cribe to it an important agency in improv¬ 
ing the understanding and the heart. They will see at 
once, that W Jpe support of their theory, the personal 
chatac^lu^i^ the actor is by no means immaterial, and 
should be held in subjection to public sentiment. 

Whatever may be affirmed as to the moral and social 
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consequence or insignificance of the heroes and heroines 
of the stage, it is certain that, in the exercise of their pro¬ 
fession, they stand out, even personally, in bolder relief, 
and more affect and engage the minds of a large portion 
of the community, than the individuals of almost any 
other class—and hence, it would seem to be especially 
important and desirable, that they should not be prosper¬ 
ous examples of convicted villany. The most forcible 
motives for the general discountenance and proscription of 
profligacy, apply to them in every situation. With regard 
to the proper treatment, it is certainly, not personal violence 
nor mobbish tumult; it is neglect; abandonment; the 
sacrifice of curiosity and the plca.sure which might be 
from their exhibitions, to self-iespect, public obli- 
and tlie regeneration or credit of the stage. If 
the particular culprit comes from another country,—a 
fugitive from a just public outcry there,—additional rea¬ 
sons, upon which we need not dwell at present, offer 
themselves for exercising most rigidly in relation to him, 
the duty and policy already mentioned. 


d^ynd 

gation, 


UNDERSELLING. 

We do not know a class of “ dealers,” whonjthc liberal 
part of the community should more particularly discoun¬ 
tenance, than those who purposely incur loss or expose 
themselves to it, by underselling or underworking^ in or¬ 
der to destroy the business of others, which they cannot 
fairly rival, and wliich yields but a reasonable or moderate 
profit. It must be a miserably selfish and grovelling 
nature that can attempt to undermine the livelihood of a 
fellow-citizen, honestly and industriously acquired: no 
palliation' for such an attempt is to be found except in 
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utter necessity,—the pressure of extreme poverty, pro* 
ducing a desperate, reckless spirit. When it proceeds,— 
as frequently happens,—from the mere jealousy of trade, 
from%nvy of decent success,—rfo/or alienss feUcitatis^--^ 
it bears a truly malignant and dcsiiicablc character. 

Fair, earnest competition cannot be blamed; but on 
the contrary may be rcsi)ected and encouraged as minis¬ 
terial to the perfection of the arts, to tlie convenidhcc of 
the whole public, to the animation of skill, intelliirence and 
industry. Very different, however, from that, is the reso¬ 
lution to crush, if possible, at any cost, a prosperity 
which has been built on a ju.st foundation;—to enable 
the customers who, in contributing to it, have been fully 
requited, to obtain their objects gratis, or at a price b^w 
the proper standard. Whoevei* is capable of tliis scheme 
of prostration, whether from .sheer wantonness of malice, 
or actuated by the desire of risiiur on the ruins of a 
flourishing predecessor, would, peiha})'^, commit a direct 
robljery, or blast a deserved reputation, whenever this 
wickedness could be committed with impunity. Under 
any circumstances, or in what form of indulgence soever, 
the proi)ensity to take a sordid or base advantage,—to 
pursue merit and honourable success with hate and hos¬ 
tility,—to sicken or repine at the welfare of any individual 
or part of our .species—must be viewed as degenerate and 
vicious, as akin to that mood in wiiich the Prince of 
Darkness looked upon the felicity of our first parents in 
Paradise—w'hen “ on the tree of life” he “ sat like a 
cormorant,” 

“-devising death, 

To them who lived.” 

We have been prompted to the foregoing remarks, by 
some complaints from correspondents, which believe 
to be authentic. In condemning under-sellers or under- 
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workers, of the description thus denounced, we cannot 
re6rq,in from accusing such customers, or other persons, 
as consent to profit by their illiberal or foul artifice, of a 
want of generosity or reflection. No respectable %nind 
should seek to obtain service or benefit without paying its 
usual and right equivalent: the doctrine that we may get 
what we can, no matter at whose cost, is false and im¬ 
moral in itself, injurious in its main tendency to the 
general weal and mutual kindness of a community; and 
especially unbecoming and loose when, in acting upon it, 
we serve the ends of the covetous, the envious, the spite¬ 
ful, or the desperate. It is for the advantage of every 
'substantial citizen, that established and ingenious industry, 
pe^Iiar efforts and talents, sustained and durable enter¬ 
prise in business, should permanently thrive—a result not 
to be expected, unless the heads and operatives of all 
classes, who can afford to pay for what they require, 
continue to do so duly and steadfastly. 


SOCIAL OPPRESSION. 

Dr. Channing, in an excellent discourse before the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, has noticed, as a prominent 
trait of the times, the widely extended practice of forming 
societies for the accomplishment of paiticular public or 
private ends, cherished by many or a few. In fact, it is 
enough merely to suggest a real or fancied objec» of moral 
or religiouf utility, or social discipline, to cause a certain 
number of people to band and confederate accordingly. 

^here are three kinds of liberty ,—poUlicalt civih and 
social or domestic. The last mentioned may be as im¬ 
portant to the independence, self-respect, and general 
comfort of individuals, as either of the two former. Now, 
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the institution of so many associations in reference to 
matters within its range or essence, tends to impair it in 
a considerable degree and with much annoyance. 

The confederacies, or self^created tribunals, do not, in¬ 
deed, wield the sword, light the fagot, or tie the rope,— 
they use no direct force, inflict no physical pains; but 
these are not the only means of coercion and tyranny,— 
of destroying the just freedom of will or action. A 
•general denial of favou^—a common frown,—an implied 
excommunication,—many indirect influences,—contribute 
to raise power for leagues of respectable composition and 
fair professions, which the members could never possess 
individually and separately. United, they can cry down or 
cry up; employ a Heavier put sc ; iccruit a multitude of 
partners, and viitually overawe and coop others, though 
they may not intend or cxeuise absolute dictation. 

We would not disparage any ol the great societies for 
chaiitdiile or religious jiurposcs ; but wc would incite the 
public to be jealous of the iiiuJtipIication of such as any 
set of men, or a few individuals, so easily contrive to es- 
talilish, in order to cairy a favouiite point of alleged social 
reform. Under the widest tlieoiy of political and civil 
rights, we may find ourselves insensibly abridged of all 
social liberty, degradingly involved in the closest meshes 
or the most restrictive spell of innuonccs, as to personal 
ficcdoin of sentiment and conduct. The republican 
American, while boasting of his constitutional and legal 
privileges, may finally become subject to a discipline as 
severe almost as that of the Trappists, or the slavery of 
any resident in a country where InQuisition and Censorship 
comiiel universal conformity to doctrines and observances 
prescribed by ambition, fanaticism, and the lust of gain or 
rule. 
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An Aitti-Quack Society is needed for the benefit, not 
onlybf those 

“ Who wish to be strong, 

And hope to live long,” 

out of all who desire to preserve the sanity of their minds 
and feelings,—to escape from the dominion of the silliest 
prejudices and the most mischievous animosities. There 
is much truth in the opinion which has been expressed by 
some political moralists, that m§n cannot achieve even^ 
reasonable practical freedom. Whatever may be the form 
or constitution of the government under wliich he lives, 
some of his fellow-citizens will contiive, by associations, 
intimidation, selfish cunning or hypocritical pretences, to 
make him a slave,—to deprive him of*the liberty of speech 
and action in matters ummportant cither for religion, 
morals or general order. 


MORAL COURAGE. 

In monarchical countiies, the absence of moral courage^ 
—the omission to speak and act accoi ding to the dictates 
of truth, justice and generosity,—in many individuals 
from whom everything courageous and noble might be 
expected,—may be traced to fear of the Monarch or his 
ministers, the hope of their patronage, or the ascendancy 
of court-habits and fashion. The eau benite de la cour. 
Court Holy Water, is proverbial, fn Great Britain; and 
now in France, to a more limited extent; a certain class 
of politicians and subjects, look to popular opinion for 
their importance and aggrandizement, and are fettefed 
by party-bonds: and hence, their conduct and language 
suffer other cramping or perverting influences. 



MORAL COITRAOE. Ill 

* «■ * V 

In our republic, the “ genial current of the soul the 
ddmiration of independent virtue; the full freedom 
patriotic and philanthropic speech and action, are checked 
by similar causes, and repressed in a more unworthy lind 
injurious degree than we are commonly willing to allow 
or perceive. That overshadowing idol, deemed the best 
of possessions nevt to wealth— 'popularity^ exerts its 
control witli all, from the members of national and state* 
councils, to the humblest citizen : its sway is felt in nearly 
every public station and concern. Few will at once do 
or say what is primarily light and generous—“let us 
see,” is the tiist secret or expressed thought, “whether 
this will be popular or unpopular ; how’ the thing will be 
taken—how we shall faie, ourselves, if we adopt such a 
part.” The dread of false iudgiiieiit or interested de¬ 
meanour on the side of others; the suggestions of 
timidity or solfishiiea^roimter-work the sense of pro¬ 
priety and pai amount duty, and the higher instincts 
and sympathies of our natme. 

The ('hief Magistrate and his ministers (whether of the 
Union or the States,) who arc charged witli the distribu¬ 
tion of public tiusts, make popular appointments, in 
preference to such as seem in thcmSelves the fittest and 
likely to conti ibuto most to the public weal:—the legisla¬ 
tor will not SCI utmize nor arraign executive sentiments 
and acts, nor a-.sort the rights and vindicate the wrongs 
of the oppiesscd, because he looks for an office for him¬ 
self or his fiicnd;—or, he condemns and opposes all that 
is done or offered by the other branch of the government, 
from personal disappointment and disaffection, or sup- 
poKsed party obligations; or, he proposes, adopts or re¬ 
jects, urges or resists, according to the present or future 
probable impressions of his immediate constituents: the 
simple citizen, though rich, or enjoying a competency, 
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and generally regarded with deference, will not risk his 
personal influence and ease; he, too, will carefully shun 
the unpopular thing, cause, or individual, and labour to 
increase his popularity as the pre-eminent object,—some¬ 
times, even at the expense of his judgment, principles or 
means. It is remarkable how strong is the sentiment on 
this head throughout our country:—An innkeeper, of the 
first order, in the western i)art of Pennsylvania, rei^lied 
to a friend of ours, who objected to the adinission into 
the stage in which he was travelling, of a person who had 
some profligate companions—“ Why, Sir, he is a gentle¬ 
man of respectability onil popularity.''^ 

A foreign tourist asserts that the Americans merit 
emphatically to be stylerl an office-hunting people. The 
number of their governments is attended by an extraor¬ 
dinary number of places^ for wliieh tliey seem to have a 
blind passion. It is easy to §hderstand why public 
functions are sought even eagerly by a large description 
of persons, since they give more or less of autliority, con¬ 
sequence, and income; and relieve such as obtain them 
from the necessity and precariousness of dei)ending for 
a decent subsistence upon their hands ami wits alone. 
Besides, in too many ca.ses, neglect or malversation 
passes with impunity—salaries are received where the 
business of the principals i;s done chiefly or altogether 
by subalterns or proxies. But, admitting these tempta¬ 
tions to office-hunting, and the circumstance that scarcely 
any man df ubts his aptitude for any post whatever, we 
may still marvel at the difl'usivcness of that jtractice, and 
the alacrity with which jirivate are renounced for public 
pursuits, even when the former are more lucrative and 
certain, and less laborious and irksome. So wide¬ 
spread an avidity implies the more extensive prevalence 
of those hopes and fears, which produce a calculating. 
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mincing, or obsequious spirit. He who seeks place or 
preferment, if he does not fall into adulation or servility, 
ceases to be perfectly candid or manly, lest by obnoxious 
word or deed, he should endanger his cherished purpose. 
He will flatter or he will not offend “ the powers that be.” 
If he succeeds, he remains spell-bound. The disappointed 
applicant, or exj)eetant, becomes angry and splenetic, and 
is prone to judge hai shly and act internperately, with re¬ 
gard to every measure and doctrine emanating from the 
source whose favour he vainly coveted. Faction springs 
from the chagim of defeat m the attempt to exalt whether 
ourselves or others. All this is said, generally, under the 
warrant of acknowledged theory and common experience; 
Doubtless, there are exceptions. High-minded con¬ 
scious of desert, who have endedvoujed to gratify a just 
and lofly ambition, or proem e a suitable revenue and em¬ 
ployment, do not so readily indulge resentments and 
allow their under^.tandings to be warped. 

To these causes; to the almost universal and 
necessary pursuit of gain; to the subordination or 
rather submissiveness which seems to be exacted in 
most of the depaitments of the public service; and to 
the abundance of party divisions, and attachments per¬ 
sonal and political, engendered by our institutions, it is 
owing that moral or civU courage; independent and un¬ 
clouded opinion ; do not obtain here so much more than 
in Europe, as might be presumed from the nature of those 
institutions, the intelligence and easy condition of the 
great plurality of the people, and their jealousy of abstract 
rights. The genius of republicanism however, demands 
that its votaries should be far diffei ent from those, who 
see no merit but pi’osperity and power, no disgrace but 
poveity and neglect; who thirst more*for “the loaves 
and fishes,” than they desire the best administration of 
public affairs; who measure their syllables and their 
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steps in obedience to cupidity and sheer popularity —who 
wink at public or private wrong; who prefi'r the stipends 
of the treasury to the rewards of private toil, or the 
struggles of faction to the triumphs of magnanimity. 

We have never been disposed to join in the censures, 
which we have seen cast upon Grand Juries, when they 
have been thought to have sallied from their province to 
signalize what they deemed general or national griev¬ 
ances. Let us not hastily check a tril)unal so well de¬ 
scribed by Judge Cranch, at Wasliintrton, in his recent 
charge, as “ one taken from the mid's! of tlie peojilo upon 
the spur of the occasion—acting without previous con¬ 
cert ; not continuing long enough to form an esprit de 
corps ;^00 short-lived to become corrupt; too irrespon¬ 
sible to become dependent; and too di'cply interested in 
the preservation of libeity to sanction its violation in the 
persons of its fellow-citizens.” 

Few nations are more seldom told of their faults and 
vices, with knowledge and frankness, than the people of 
these States. The British travellers who have attempted 
to describe and reprove us, being vulgar, ignoiant and 
prejudiced, have only drawn broad caiicatures and lavish¬ 
ed bitter scurrilities which have been totally rejected and 
despised. We have .scarcely any df)mestic cen.sors of 
morals, out of the pulpit, where, moreover, scrutiny is not 
often general, and whence the voice of rebuke rarely 
passes foith for common reformation. Our public writers 
and speakers will scarcely acknowledge a national blemish; 
they are wary and tender with regard to besetting sms—• 
they expatiate and delight in vivid })anegyric. In Great 
Britain, a host of literary wits and moralists hold the pen 
as a lash for the excesses and weaknesses of the times— 
innumerable and'able journals diffuse their strictures; the 
hope of office is confined to a relatively small number of 
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persons, while the proportion is large of men of leisure, 
education, and fortune, who keep themselves aloof from 
governnK'iit and party, and openly and roundly condemn 
or approve* the tiansactions of the day, according to the 
dictates of reason and conscience. It is true that servility, 
folly, and crime prevail there in a higher degree; but it is 
from radical and ])ervading causes for wliich no sufficient 
antidote can be provided. At Athens, the comic poet 
was a universal satirist—he aimed his keen shafts at 
what w^as peccant or vulnerable both in the mass and 
in conspicuous individuals. Aristo])hanes .spared not the 
Athenians, any more than their corrupters and idols. 
Socratcis and his disciples chastised by reprehension and 
ridicule, in the streets, both public and private follies and 
obliquities. Orators, such as Phocion and Demosthenes, 
probed the people, tlie rulers, and the demagogues, to the 
quick; they U'.ed the language of severe inquiry, repri¬ 
mand, and exliortation, with the freedom and earnestness 
of ac'knowledged guarditins or masters. Rome was 
lectured al.so, fiom various souices; yet, it should be 
added, both repul?lics were, on the other hand, abun- 
claniy nattered and beguiled; and to this, the historians 
have ascribed in part, their degeneracy and destruction, 

A great writer has observed— 

“ What might we not expect from tJie human heart in circurn- 
stancts preventing .jpprclienhion on tile subject of fortune, and under 
the influence of a steady and general opinion, that liumaii felicity 
docs not eonsibt in the indulgences of animal appetite, but in those of 
a benevolent and spiriletl heart; not in fortune or interest, but in the 
contempt of tills very object, in (he courage and freedom wliich arise 
from this contempt, jojjficd to a resolute choice of conduct directed to 
tiic good of mankind, or the good of thot particular society to which 
the party belongs * 

The want of moral courage, that is, of the energy to 
do right often occasions a moroid boldness in doing 
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wrong. Men are intrepid and shameless in degrading 
themselves, who are still .cowards in yielding conscience 
to temporary advantage—in sacrificing the better parts 
of their nature to vulgar propensities and nari ow calcula¬ 
tions. It is an immemorial remark that those who are 
lavish of their health, in youth,—who sin against tem¬ 
perance and caution,—are subject, in old age, to corre¬ 
spondent pains and penalties. This observation may be 
extended to early moral delinquency; to any sacrifices 
of the principles and habits of truth, honour, and self-re¬ 
spect:—they may seem to succeed and to procure the 
advancement and lucre for which they arc made: but 
they deteriorate and embitter the later years—they 
darken and disorder the autumn: it is found that the 
consciousness of a life invariably scrupulous and upright 
is the only true support .‘liid the greatest final gain. 

The American may be strictly affirmed to be in cir¬ 
cumstances that forbid the apprehension of want; and 
for this reason alone, he ought to be more under the 
influence just mentioned, than the inhabitant of Europe; 
but,* whatever the case may be in the comparison, he is 
not yet, nor will he ever be, mainly governed by it. ^till, 
though we may despair of perfect and universal elevation 
and intrepidity «f sentiment and deportment, we can de¬ 
plore the fact that those qualities are less common than 
they might i)c, and endeavour, by complaint and exhorta¬ 
tion, ’ reasoning or ridicule, to bring them into greater 
frequency and esteem. The true theory is orilliantly 
expressed in the following conclusion to one of Sheridan’s 
speeches. ^ 

“And, ufter all, it is not wraith nor power; it is not genius, —it is 
not orniory—it is not the charm of unexpected throes of language, 
nor the rapt gaze after new sublimity in ideas—No, it is Nature I —it 
is Truth ! that wc should most revere—it is from duties well done— 
from privileges well asserted— -from the steady maintenance of every- 
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thing rights and from the »trof^ impeachment of ail telho are wrongs 
that we can satisfy the claims of existence and r08ponaibilitj !—deco¬ 
rate ourselves wi(h the only ennobling quality, worth->4nd transmit 
the memory of ourseloes, and the very name of our country, with 
common honour to our children.” 


FEMALE EXAMPLE. 

CASE OF QUEEN CAROLINE, OF ENOLANV, AS WRITTEN SOON AFTER 
HER DECEASE.—IN THREE ARTICLES. 

I. 

We should not undertake the case of Q-uee^|^aroline. 
instruQ^^e and remarkable as it is, had we n^T seen in 
public journals for which we feel much respect, elaborate 
essays concerning her, wherein she is represented rather 
as a victim to be compassionated, than as a beacon to be 
shunned;—almost entirely as an object of pity and sym¬ 
pathy. In the opposition which we cannot refrain from 
making to this unsuitable strain of lament, we shall en- 
dea^ur to occupy as little space, consistently with our 
purpose of inquiring what are the true titles of a woman 
and a Queen to the admiration and regrets of her own 
sex, and to the esteem and honour of the world. The 
conduct of Caroline merely as a Queen, could be of no 
importance, and consequently would be an idle or barely 
speculative historical topic, in a country in which no 
female is destined to wear a diadem; but it is impossible 
to separate the question of her demeanour as such, from 
that of her course as a lady in polished life; sympathy for 
her in the one capacity, will serve to endear and exalt her 
memory in the other* and inversely; and her advocates 
and panegyrists have considered and held her forth, not 
VOL. I. 11 
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SO much in her royal as in her general female character 
and in the ordinary domestic relations. 

Waving the point of her absolute guilt, according to 
the accusation that led to her trial—a point upon which 
we have never entertained a doubt, and very few, we be¬ 
lieve, are able to decide in their secret judgments, in the 
negative, we shall content ourselves with adverting to 
traits in her history, which are now incapable of denial, 
and have never been directly questioned. 

She was at an early period after her marriage, open to 
suspicion by the levity of her carriage; subjected to a 
formal scrutiny into her domestic life, and th^gh ac¬ 
quitted of the graver imputations, pointedly reproved and 
admonished on the score of levity, by favourable and 
elevated^dges. Whoever has read “The Delicate In¬ 
vestigation,” will, after he has made every allow^ce for 
the corruption of her accusers and the malignity of her 
enemies, agree with us in thinking that enough of real 
fact and uncoloured circumstance is to be found in the 
evidence, to convict her of something more than Hour- 
derie. There was that made apparent in her piivate de¬ 
portment, at which any husband of a delicate and proud 
mind would almost shudder and tremble in his wife, or 
brother in a sister. As female virtue is sometliing abso¬ 
lute, and indejTendent of external accident, of the 
estrangement and disloyalty of partners, or the tyranny 
or laxity of relatives, so is female decorum: both are 
obligatory in themselves, as well as indispensably due to 
society at large; and there can be no real purity and 
dignity of mind where undue familiarity and lightness of 
manner prevail. 

The sex has from nature, a specific moral character, 
internal and external—chastity, virginal or connubial, 
is enjoined by the Divine Author of the human economy 
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upon woman, not only in its common acceptation and as 
a law for the heart and spirit, but for the whole outward 
conduct in the observances of delicacy .throughout every 
word and action in social intercourse. This dispensa¬ 
tion has been insensibly imitated and enforced, in the 
standard of propriety which is fixed for female conduct in 
every cultivated and refined community—at least it is 
received as the true theory in regard to the preserva¬ 
tion generally of public and private morals, whatever 
deviations in practice may be suflered to go unrebuked; 
and at all events such deviations are on all hands admit¬ 
ted to b6 bad in themselves and of evil influence, and to 
be always deserving of reprehension, whatever amiable 
qualities may be possessed by those who abandon the 
distinctive reserve and modest dignity prescribed to them 
thus at once by nature and convention. 

The remark of the Roman—“ Cirsar’s wife should not 
even be suspected,” has a meaning and application much 
beyond the particular instance. Upon general principles, 
it was not too severe a rule even for the Roman system 
of social life ; and with greater reason may it be deemed 
just in its utmost signifieancy, in the modern and Chris¬ 
tian order of things. Tliat beautiful pattern of female 
excellence under persecution, the Queen Katherine of 
fShakspeare, does not boast emptily and uninstructively, 
when she says of herself— 

“ A woman (I dare say without vain glory) 

Never yt t branded with susiiicion.” ♦ 

One of the chief motives to the first inquiry into Queen 
Caroline’s conduct, was the report and charge that she 
had given birth, illicitly, to a boy who was called William 
Austin, and who passed as the son of a poor washer-wo¬ 
man. The commission of inquiry acquitted her of the 
maternity, but this acquittal did not constitute a dispen- 
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sation from that peculiar deference which a woman owes 
to public opinion, nor from the peculiar obligation which 
rests upon her as to the command— reverence thyself. 
Scandal had been taken by the world; suspicion remain¬ 
ed after the decision of the investigators; her fancy for 
the child should therefore have been regulated and re¬ 
strained in the indulgence. But she set at nought public 
prejudice, instead of seeking to allay all doubt. Her 
manifestations of fondness continued to be as open as 
they were extravagant, and the last solemn act of her 
life, the bequest of the bulk of her prosperity to the 
idolized protege, was a final, hardy defiance of those 
human respects which should be inviolate as well from 
positive propriety in a female, as for the sake of example. 
In this case, as in the otlier leading incidents of her 
career, upon which we shall have occasion to touch, 
everything was repugnant to that pregnant sentence of 
the Holy writ—“/ will that women adorn themselves 
with shamefacedness and sobriety.'^ 


II. 

We hope we shall not, in impcaching the example of 
the late Queen of England, be mistaken as the advocate 
of the King her husband. His conduct towards her in 
the outset, may have been unjust and even detestable, 
and his feelings and views at all times wantonly and 
ungenerously hostile. He may have violated the duty 
which he owed to the sacred relation in whicli they 
stood, and to the society of which he is the head :—He 
may have displayed a callous nature and utter disregard 
of the essential properties of refined life, in the style of 
his deporthient immediately after her decease. We do 
not wish or mean to defend him from these imputations, 
nor to extenuate the wrong and barbarity which he may 
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have committed—it is indifferent to us how he has acted. 
It is not his example which is in question, not his fate 
which we are invited to deplore; if it were, then we 
might scan his proceedings and disposition, and we 
would not be backward in expressing the reprobation 
which he should be found to deserve. 

But he cannot be alleged to be regularly before us, 
except on the ground that his delinquency formed a 
warrant for the obliquities of the Queen. This, indeed, 
is the common argument; and yet nothing can be more 
obviously fallacious, as long as rectitude in female life is 
acknowledged to be something not merely relative and 
subordinate; as long as it is admitted to be subject to 
the laws of religion and natural ethics ; as long as female 
excellence, whether of character or manners, is held to be 
positive and distinctive. 

What would be the morality of the sex in the married 
state, if the bad example of the-husband were a real 
license for an irregular and dissolute career on the part 
of the wife;—if it w ere justifiable or excusuhle in her to 
imitate every enormity he might perpetrate; to retaliate 
all her wrongs, and to give loose, in despite or despair, 
universally to the same passions 1 For the full affirmative 
in this inquiry no one, we presume, is so little versed in 
human philosophy, in the Christian system, or in the true 
princit)les of social order, as seriously to contend. 

But in what degree, if not altogether, could the wife in¬ 
dulge herself in correspondent offences against purity and 
decorum 7 would it be allowable for her to transgress at 
all, and forget the culture of those qualities, and the ob¬ 
servance of those delicacies, which reason, and custom 
and scripture jointly teach us to regard as the con¬ 
stituents of female merit ? There is, in truth, no degree 
—no middle term. No extenuation is admissible, without 

11 * 
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leading to the worst consequences. A woman of a sound 
and principled mind and of a taintless heart, will never 
think that there is for her a possible provocation to vice, 
or extravagance of demeanour. She must regard the 
guilt or injustice of others, rather as an incentive and 
obligation to keep the more strictly up to the true 
standard of feminine character : if she comprehends her 
real destination in the economy of Providence, she will 
pursue it with additional earnestness and circumspection. 
A sagacious judgment will discover that this course, 
under persecution and outrage, must render more effica¬ 
cious the example, which under whatever circumstances 
is due from her, of goodness and discretion, and that it 
must ultimately promote her personal advantage. 

From these considerations, no allowance for exorbi- 
tancics of conduct and perversions of character, can in 
rigour be admitted on the grounds on which so large a 
one is claimed in favour of the levities, the unguarded 
habits, tlie masculine carriage, the fierce resentments and 
the turbulent politics of Queen Caroline. The firm and 
intelligent moralist will never join in the ordinary re¬ 
quiem over a life such as hers, because she may have 
been originally an injured woman. 

Shakspeare, to whose truly admirable Katherine I 
adverted, understood better the integral virtue of the sex 
and the true test of female desert. He not only puts into 
her mouth, to illustrate the refinement of conjugal fidelitj;’, 
such words as the following, addressed to her aticndant—• 

- “ When I am dead, good wench, 

Let me bo used with honour ; strew me ocer 
With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 
I was a chaste wife to my grave”— 

but causes her to utter this sentiment— 
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Bring me a constant woman to her husband, 

One that ne'er dreamed a joy beyond hie pleasure^ 

And to that woman, when sho has done most, 

Yet will 1 add an honour—a great patience." 

The tyrannical voluptuary, her husband, commemorates, 
and almost relents in doing it, her “ sweet gentleness,”— 
her “ meekness saintlike and I would have the reader 
who relishes an exquisite moral picture, turn to her own 
account of what Henry calls her “ wifelike government/* 
so true to reason and religion. 

“Softness,” says one of the best instructors of the sex, 
“is your proper attribute. Your minds are more finely 
attuned than those of men; your virtue is laid in your 
original temperament; in your peculiar character given 
by the Creator. Upon this basis Christianity has raised a 
superstructure entirely consonant to the foundation. It 
has assigned you specific traits and duties from which on 
no account can you ever pardonably swerve. It will not 
dispense with unsullied honour and habitual modesty; 
W'ith ‘ the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit.’—It con¬ 
demns ‘ all bitterness and wrath and clamour and malice’ 
in the daughters of men.” 

III. 

Confiding in the views which we offered in regard to 
the independence of fi^male virtue on the conduct of our 
sex, and to the qualities which ,irc required in female 
character under the designs of Providence, the precepts 
of religion, and the general sense of society, we shall re¬ 
turn to consider more particularly the deportment of 
Queen Caroline. We hold it to have been unfortunate for 
her that she did not remain altogether in England, or fix 
herself in the neighbourhood of her relativ^es at Brunswick, 
pursuing in either residence a career, “ not obvious, not 
obtrusive, but retired,” and marked by that meekness. 
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which has been called the crowning grace of a woman, 
and from which royalty itself has been justly said to de¬ 
rive lustre. Her situation became such on the rupture 
with her husband, as to demand peculiar discretion; a 
'demeanour of widowhood, as it were ; a resort to other 
consolations than those which are so vainly sought in 
violent resentment or sullen discontent, or bold defiance, 
or rivalry in splendid dissipation and mixed political and 
fashionable intrigue. 

If resolution and steadfastness in asserting her inno¬ 
cence and rank, were to be exerted, they should have been 
tempered with gentleness and forbearance, with M'hich 
they are not incompatible; and they would have been only 
the more noble and efficacious, had they been attended by 
what might well have been made manifest at the same 
time—a spirit of mild resignation and “ the sweet peace 
that goodness bosoms ever.”—To her, in the position in 
which she was placed, there should have been double force 
in the mandate, “ a froward mouth and perverse lips put 
far from you,” and in all the sound lectures which incul¬ 
cate on a matron calm dignity, modest reserve, invariable 
decorum, pious aspirations, and unostentious beneficence. 

A refined, finished example was particularly due from 
her, in consequence of her high station, which shed a 
proportionably strong and diffiisive influence, good or 
evil—an influence the stronger, I think, by reason of the 
treatment she had experienced. This, rendering her al¬ 
ways an object of special attention and sympathy, must 
have made her the more potent, whether as a model of 
judgment, sclf*command, and watchful honour, or as a 
false guide, from whose more elevated sphere w'ould de¬ 
scend encouragement and protection for devious courses 
and fatal illusions. 

The ardent zeal which the multitude of her own sex in 
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England, who were enlisted on her side by her supposed 
wrongs, manifested in her favour, even after her character 
had been openly and unreservedly impeached and render¬ 
ed at least equivocal, shows how great and beneficial her 
ascendancy would have proved, had her system of action 
been such as we have indicated. Her reputation would 
have remained invulnerable—the majesty of her station 
unimpaired. It rested with herself, before her departure 
from England, and even perhaps after her return, to illus¬ 
trate in her person the truth of the cheering doctrine of 
the poet— 

“ Virtue may be assail’d but never hurt, 

Surprised by unjust force, but not enthrall’d, 

Yea, even that which mischief meant most harm 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glory. 

But evil on itself shall back recoil,” &c. 

The famous “ Book” and the result of the “ Delicate 
Investigation,” are sufficient evidence of the levity and 
extravagance of her deportment in the interval between 
her separation from her husband, and her departure for 
the continent. It is abundantly known to every foreigner 
who was in London at any period of that term, how far 
she was from being considered on any side as an example 
of feminine delicacy and matronly wisdom. If the free¬ 
dom of intercourse between her and her daughter was 
abridged, this proceeded not so much from the malice of 
her enemies, as from the sense which all parties at court 
entertained, of the mischief that might result to the young 
princess by constant communication. The tone of the 
mother’s character, her domestic carriage and her resent¬ 
ful counsels were dreaded by temperate politicians and 
patriotic moralists. Had this not been the case—had she 
apv>roached to the elevation of an accomplished woman, 
in whom rectitude and softness, intelligence and modesty 
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l)lend their attractions—of that kind of being who has 
been, said to present, if aught on earth can, tiie image of 
celestial excellence in its finest array—her friends, such as 
Mr. Whitbread and others of his stamp, would never have 
come to the resolution of advising her to leave England. 

With different'qualities and different modes of living, 
she would not have been so soon deserted, after she took 
up her residence in Italy, by all the English ladies who set 
out with her as her attendants. It is impossible that some 
should not have remained, had she been truly respectable 
and amiable. Several impartial and distinguished gen¬ 
tlemen who traversed the Peninsula, after she left it, 
have mentioned to me, that the Italians themselves were 
in nowise edified by her proceedings among them. Her 
repute was bad, in a country, of -^hich fastidiousness is 
certainly not the most remarkable trait. The extraordi¬ 
nary favour which the courtier Bergami appeared to enjoy; 
the honours and estates which she lavisiied on him, so 
inconsistent with his original condition and his merits; 
her journeys and distant voyages, undertaken from no 
love of science or desire of improvement or impulses 
of piety; her equipment and demeanour in these expe¬ 
ditions ; in short, the whole employment of her time and 
money, and the description of her amusements and asso¬ 
ciations, had no tendency to raise respect and admiration 
in any well regulated breast. They were traced to in¬ 
fatuation, eccentricity of temper, wild restlessness, a 
dissipated spirit of ostentatious adventure, and an impa¬ 
tience of ordinary restraints. The wife of the Prince 
Regent jff,England, and the mother of the heiress of the 
crowA^^siting, in Turkish habiliments, the Deys of Bar¬ 
bery,,and the turbaned governors of Greece and Palestine, 
with such companions as she carried, and without any 
d^inite object; sitting with Bergami for their portraits to 



FEBfaXiE EXAMPLE. I2t 

serve'^8 the chtef ^ m^tory pi^ of their en- 

tra*i<5^ lJiS> Jerusalem j l&l order ol^ St. Caroline, 

to heitov on her the person whom 

we wish to be recomtb^^^ the esfe^ of my &ir 
countrywomen, or for Whose fata We copM desire to see 
their tears flow. Let this tribut e left to the respect¬ 
able females/^ as they are denoim^ed in the London 
opposition prints, who huzzaed after her carriage When 
she repaired to the House of Lords, and were heard 
shrieking in the str^iNit midnight, on her demise. We 
must remark, by the way, that one of the worst evils 
arising out of her presence and example in England, was 
the excitement of so great a number of her own seat, of 
the middle and more retired classes of society, to issue 
Irom their wonted, d ^fe? us seclusion, and mingle in the 
boisterous, fitful scefid^^politics. Passions were roused 
and habits formed among them, unsuitable to their nature 
and destination. It seems, too much the ihshion 

of the age, for women to go opt of their proper character , 
and sph^l’e. Whether it be a Duchess of Devonshire 
electioneering for Mr. Fox; a Lady Hester Pitt abandon- - 
ing her ^^y and friends in England, to head a tribe of ^ 
Arabs h^e desert; or a Gliieen Caroline appealing to 
the mob of London, and bidding defiance to the govern¬ 
ment and the King her husband; or city-dames forming 
political processions and deliveimg political addresses; or 
a Lady Hood rating the ministry in a printed correspon¬ 
dence j or tradesmen’s wives attd daughters holding 
public radical meetings, &c.—We cannot admire or ap¬ 
plaud, nor congratulate the world on this new wn of 
civilization. 

The manner in wMch dueen Caroline braved the inves-,* 
tigation of her conduct in the House of Lords; her bold 
piesence while the grossest details were given in 
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mony—the insurrectionary and sometimes almost Impious 
purport of her answers to addresses—her vindictive re¬ 
prisals upon her husband,—her attempt to obtain entrance 
into the hall of coronation on the day of the ceremonial— 
tlui scenes of t)iood anci misrule which her language and 
efforts had an ob\'ious tendenc.’y to produce—the derelic¬ 
tion tn ’tvliich fthe was consigned by tlic wives even of the 
Parliament.!ry ]K)liticians who espoused Iier cause—her 
death, wilhout Christian aids, wliich was either imme¬ 
diately occasioned, or renderefJ more speedy and ei’i'tain. 
according t(j the representations of her own filends, by 
the fannent of iior feelings of rage and disappointment— 
all these are .additional eiicmiistanees wtjich, we tiust, 
sj)erik for thems('l\es in (liis country, and need oiily be 
reciti'd to produce a gDieral ^•ouciin'e!ie(' in our opinion 
and iM’Csent obiect. 'fiiey furnish the im.iiie of a furious 
Amazon, of a dcsp('iat<' woiuaii—of one who could not 
be put out of counteuaurc ; wlu>se clu'ek, whatever might 
be th(.‘ eoudilion uflicT soul, bad iost tli<' “ precious colour¬ 
ing of viitm'"—who was absorbed in her lierco resent¬ 
ments and aml'jitious views—who, in appi oachiiig her end, 
■was intent still upon the merely niortal interests and 
passions. This is far from being the true model of that 
sex', whose best emblem has been so autboritativa'ly said 
to be the form of Peac(‘, robed in wliite and bearing a 
branch of olive—whose highest glory is t(i eomiiicr by 
benignity and patience, love and tenderness. ‘VVlalher 
dueen Caroline /as criminal or not, to the extent in \\ liicli 
she was arraigned—she outraged all tli(' ilelieacies and 
discarded the best (pi.ilities of the female character, and 
forft'ited thus the claims which she might otherwise have 
had to general sympathy and regret. 
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.,:;«Ccfi?^'DUf[r^4 "piir ■ '■refn^?KaW^lwat, t&W ^ 

if rhetoric be a very su^^cib^^ia/nfe^'e, 

they arc particxjlarly ]iabI^ 4 o;]fw^ 4 ve c:^n^ps topres- 

sjons. E^^aggeration,di5tortj6^t^,’j[ia$s^^ lfireoih«Hjra€feri«t^^ 

t>f the fWaniatpry aml^tiy wH 

lare in which ^ctS^and bpMipiis aroipebeHy; aiid fiiifhfuUy 

stated^withPtit the'mnbitlon of sottic kiSd ef cippitcnce 

<lii»tinct A'om ihat of sinaple ti'Uth aud' lihsophi^sticated 

reasoiL .. 

There are some tnaxiips of BaPon, which we would ' 

have inscribed in largo'characters over the doors of ulL ^ 
our American delibefallle'assemblies---siieh for instaiKJc hs, i 
the following—“ True despatch a rich thing, for time 
the , measure of as money is of wares j afid'V 

business is bronglit at a dear lj<.ud where there ls''fiippte 
deSi>^tch.”—“ Iterations are commonly los^'of titi}e;f ^u|| 
there is nonsuch gain of time as to iten^ateoflpji 
of the t|ttestion;, fof .it ^cnaseth away .martyr 
speebh^ as it is comit^ Ihlrth. Lpn^ and curipiis 
are as fit for despatch, as a fdbb.'or mantle, with a 
train, is for a race/’ ' ■ _ ,, ’ ;';; 

RcCKlPr TO MAKE A “ A V^KT AITli’’ SI'EECTt On UBPOl^V;^Sf> 

Let your speech or report be very", ’ tp 

wliifJi, speak or write a gai^ra)'d|^.ctat^^^ 

all tiie comrinfepliaee^ ;tbat' 'yon; •.;■• 'i^'^' ,' 

fnbiiiion upon history, aheient,or ■ 

to 1 1 lo pu rpose '{ intfer^rlli Vti^ms, • and' bb. not st?afihg 

of paradoxes. work by,copi-, 

ous pro|^ei6hi^'-ipf,3fi^enc)§^&vr‘^;"4f^nh^ 

will be as 'VerbosC'iai^ p^^ble*i^Butvto l>fe serious, 

i^. 1. 

’•'L .V; ‘ . •>. 
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spee^ft, m called, deserves to be termed able, unless it 
correspond to the name, and be marked by discernment, 
soJid knowledf^e, gencml cogency, and pfoj>or limitation 
ns well as skilful texture, We cannot admire endless 
talk, consisting of everything that can be thrown from 
the mind of the speaker, liowcvcr heaped there; a col* 
lection of subtleties, paradoxes, truism's, trite illustrations, 
historical scraps, popular cardies, and all sorts of loose 
memoranda, the fruit of months of inegular, or incom¬ 
petent preparation. The accumulation of -sueh matciials, 
and the production of than in such a way, constitutf’ ihut 
effort to which, ^ve nnist acknowledge, the most nujicr- 
lance aiul lamour would appear to be assigned. Tlus pi<>- 
feronto is ^nu^nn^ed where h is indulged tinongli want 
of judgna'ut oi idlettion, when there Ijappens (o be ]ms- 
sages of ihctoncal eflcr t, sonie ingonious ot specious 


sophi.stiy, bold assertions and lofty prchnsions and ener¬ 
gy or plausibility of manni'r. 


ILCCslCAnOlN 

heads of a greuf speech Avbich was dcbvereil by 
the Honourable John Randolph, m tiir Senate of tlio rniled 
Slatc.s, and which ocrupiejs eight bioad columns of the 
National Intelligencer. 

certainly ni>t intended to liave sunl one woid ni ire on the 
subject of ilay rfsolution, Miii'li mortified and distri 5 ,srd in bu 
obliged to occupy the floor. Wa«) not my habit to talU tis* where 
Frequent spcsikcrs lo&e reputation and authority. J'Jc'tui con' make 
Si reffitlar ■/egular spc-cchcs dull things, PaitUm a biter. 
Doceplivc arguments—opiniqu of tiio Suprome Court m the taso of 
Cohens us, Virginia, Ntgro-sl.ncry; catitcr to bo treated t.(cunfluin 
urHm, PopulaliotJ of GoaUtnala black—dinger^ to flic South from 
mad philanthropy. British Abolition and Anti-slavery soeictu^ — 
fat|i9ti<c<^h Wilbrrforcc, ^faster Stephen, Lord Tcigninouth, Ac. 
Modern Wacifc e»Ms//dfcs, ITayti, South American Vet ds. Bolivar’s 
Proclamation. Cuba. Ncutri^lily of United States. Ces&ion ot 




Tokos. Secretory of Slate, ' 'Oiwl TetminnB. Beman Senators and 
Gauls. Philological explortatioi^^, ‘ Words iJhertine^. Itiheral, Con. 
greM. Oor Congress aao Congress, Congress of Panama represents 
, only one body poUtie. If we are to gnto it» let oath of our States bo 
represenlod. The Emperor AIc*an<iert tur umpire, dead; Time to 
look about us, Mr. Fox great statesman as well as dritot. Mr. Pill 
only fit to he n Profes-'^or ot' Uhetonc; . Mr., Windham’s opinions 
about Pitt. Wh.al Mr. Fox wrote concerrting |Uie House of Stuart. 
Hotisc ofJlourboTi. House of Adants-^.much alike, Ultra Fedcrnl- 


isjo. Obstinacy of Spain. Glorious persevdraneo of Great Britain 
in her war with France, M.is.souri Question. Declaration of IndO- 
pcndeuce, ‘ taufarronade of abstractionsmore the* language of a Pro* 
fessor of a rniversity than Of an old statosmatl. Maxim /ill men art 
iorn free and equal, a most pernicious falsehood. Principia non 
homines, bad fAttin ; nonsensical j as true aa llhs propositidu, Love, 
not Wonjfjjj. Multitude ciicuted by phrasea. Iludibras; t/ocke on 
iruidie ideas. Faith and works in religion. C’onstitntion: slavery 
and slave tfudo. African not a citizen, (^uote Mr. Burke on ah* 
stractions and lnd^e^saIs. Metaphy-alcal fKilitieiana. Condorcet, 
Mirabeaii, Bris'^ot, L.ifaycttc. Ligkt-houscs of the akics. Academy 
of I.agado, Men who spell Congress with a. K, superior slalesrneii 
and generals, JSatural fool preferable to a learned fool. Whalo not 

^ V ' i 

a fish, according to our cognoscenti. . Military and naval sclioofe,’ 
futile; West Point diagrams stand iu no stead in time bf action. 
Mind our own alTnirs, and let all foreign alliance and Congresses 
ulont*. No stalcsnuin’s sic volo, sic julxso—No foreign mission but 
according to the little book, the Constitution. No joint stocl<i.Cora- 
panics with any States but tliose created out of our own territory. 
CoiisUtiiflonal mode of libcMting Iho. Negroes. Apology for dosul- 
torincss, and harsh exfirCs&ions however founded in fact.' Dw|>dsillc®i 
of man in general to undertake the ooncorna of other people, Hrst- 
burn man a murderer. Religiouji mi^^ions—Hindoos and Otahcititnsj 
Moral and physical atmosphere l*f London. Mutual udulatiup. at 
London public inectings. ,Our-Colonization Society, Fine ladies of 
London ; moral slimolu.s'oI* the almosphcn? necosaary Ip their exist- 
enf!,. PoUtioo-rcligiQUa Quacks, Natural death of Slavery., If the 
Slave, vvbf.n he is unprofitable, vvill not run away from tho master^ 
th(. master will run away from the Slave. Serfs of Poland and Bus,; 
pi:i. EnrijiyHS, Guy Faux* Soil;' 

t,f'Clymen6, Ovid. XenophonV'retreat. A^ing the part of dsffbv’ 
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amdnii Said a g^rcat‘deal that ! did tiot mean to say; and left un¬ 
said a great deal that T did intend to say. Never could ,'ejf)eak or 


quarrel by tlie book.' Quote Shakspeare. Anecdote of the English 
pun powder-Plot-—apply it to the' dyriAsiy. , End with— 

* I ’ \ ii I ■■ \ 

XAo'^n sky highy Siky higli,^' ' ' , 


If we have not in reality a Cicero or a Demosthenes, 
the why is fully understood by ever3f person who 
has attended to the nature 6 f that preparation in 
ciiUufo and discipline, which, the ancient masters of 
eloquenee* underwent, to the history of the times and 
stales in which they-lived', and to the superiority of the 
languages which they spoke. , Wo refer to tiieir Lives, 
the treatise-, Rlieturicians, and parlienlririy the 

writings of Cicero ()n the subject of his art. \Ve are not 
unwilling to say after him—“ For 1113’' own paid, so (hr 
as T can form a judgment, fouudefl on the taleiUs which f 
observe tunoiig my cou.itiymen, I doubt not that, some 
day or other, a person will appear, who, h}' kcojier a))pli¬ 
cation fo study than ours is, or <'ver was, and with 
greater leisure and toil; by long devotion to hearing, 
reading and composition, shall answer all the ideas we 
now fm’m of a perfect orator—a man who k]}:( 11 bo guiily 
*of no arrogance, if he claim a title not (;niy to c/cgr/uce 
hni ehqmnce" We exjH'cr tlm rise of such an orator 
among us, ,at a future p«n'iod; but wc b('li('ve at the 
same hme, that this pciiod will ])e muclt deferred by in¬ 
dulging the illusion that we may boast already of a race 
of them ' iiever^ surpassed ; or that playing the ] n t in 
hpyhood in pcjfiiilar mc(dings, in the present inamitT of 
is n means of reaching the higliost excellence, 
rl are nccc.-^sary, in fact, all tlte arts wliich !je- 
iberal and finished education; all the accom- 
,or a gentleman'and a scholar; all the re¬ 
sources of the knoH'icdge within the province of the 


youth, 
this Oil 



philosopher and statesrtiariv. < OT to 

bo gaineil, only, in a JcVng; ahd l^orious, probalidn,. of a 
kind opposite to that wiucH oulf pbpti^r ^ 
either.t^ boys dr men. ’'''/; ' . ' ' 

Wo shair Venture, EvS the subject may be affirmed to bo 
even important, to q«ote,Mid<(iJeton*s Account of the youth 
of Cicero, that our striplings"'.who .would mahe elo¬ 
quence an amw^ioU^I rnay be roniinded. how jjifforent 
an affair it was for the Roman. \:' T 


“Cicero run through all that course of, discipline which he lays 
down as necessary to form the complete orator—ctccJaring pjiat do-. 
queucc, so called, without copioua knowledge, is only the pratUo and 
imperlinence of children.’ Idc had learnt the rudiments of grammar 
and languages from ijic ablest teachers ; gone throw,glr the shxdioB of 
humanity .and the politer letters with the poet Archias; been instruct¬ 
ed in philosophy by the principal professors of each sect; acquired a 
perfect iiequaintance with tlic law from the grealest iawyers as well 
as the greaU'st .‘^Uilepmon of PoMiC~h0 attended tho pleadings of all 
the. spiukers ofhis time; heard the daily lcctur<>? of the most ciqincnt. 
orators ol'tJrecee; and was [jcrpolually composing ROfucwh.)tathomc,, 
and dorddirning amler their direction; he neglected nothing which ' 
could help in any degree to improve and polish hif* style, Titus', 
adorned and aecomplislicd, ho offered himself to the bar abpiit tlwf 
age of rwf.M'V.six.” ' ’ , 


It may bo added thpl he afferwanls calhal one of Ida 
firat efforts, made in Jiis twenty-sevetrtU year, which 
received “ acclamations of .ipplatise," “the redundancy of ‘ 
a juvenile timoy which wanted the correction of his-' 
sounder ju'dr/iuent, and, like all the compositions of young 
men, was not applauded so muchilm its own sakeV’f^s for. 
the hopes which it gave of his more improved and Tipened 
talents,” When twenty-eight years old, he set out on his 
tri v< Is, and at Athens resumed the studies of bis boy¬ 


hood; in Asia he culti vated ^pew philosophy and rltetorici' 
tmd gathered about him ns companions and teacher-s all, 
the principal orators and sophists. Two years spent^^ 

. . 1 ^. 
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inife Way wci'c not enough to persuade him that his 
^protkJiency was complete: It was/not until after his 
return from Sicily in his tliiily^second year, whither he 
went as Qmestor, and v/here he employed himself in the 
•intervals ofo/ficial duty, “very diligently in hi^rhetorical 
Studios,” that he ventured to regk'd his oratorical talents 

‘ ''i •' 

as matured for (?onfident exercise. / 

The ,Jifo of, this pre-eininojit modpl, written f 3 y Dr. 

Middl<"h'tn, is fitted to convey such lessons U> Ani<-‘n(‘ans 

1 '' 

asjihing to tlie fiirne of elorjurnce, ns will alone guide 
tliem to a sLicecssful emulation of his meiit. We are 
t(‘iuptcd to note here, .incidentaiiy, tiie wide disci epaneo 
between the ideas and sphit of Middleton, prolousidly 
vpr.se<l as he was in the history nnd properties of am.ient 
and modern oratory, and those of some Ana', ieau writers, 
Middleton’s work'is fJe<Iie.atcd to llie Lord lO't'per llerv^ y, 
a peer “ distinguished by his parts and Hoquenee, and 
having a priueipal shan'. in the great atlairs of tlie nation.” 
But what does the learned autlior say to the i’lritish ora¬ 
tor and scholar,, even in a dedicalion ? 

“ Your Jjorddjip’s ii.imc will juslify in mtaiinLf 
■into thci parallel between the ouc lu wdiom I address in^.'^el!' and tbe 
dicro of ray piece; but my expericiife of your lv ‘><1 eeit<:e me 

,th© attcrupt. For your Lord.‘-bi|) knows; .i dj.sadN.tnbiyo if, 

"wouM be id'uny charactfr to be placcii in tJic saiuc liulit with llnit of’ 
Cicero; that all such comparisons must be iinldioas and aduhiUinj^ 
and that.the followdng history wall auy^srest a. reasson in every pa;^c 
why no man living can justly be compared willi him. *■ t rerncin- 
Acr th&fit iH a > lAtory wdiich 1 avn oflToring to your Lorddnp, aiid it 
rwould ill bocbtne inc, in the front of stich a work, to exp/ae ??/y rera- 
bUy to any hnzn'nL J do not impute the Bjnporiority of the ancients 

V 

iftny soiieriority of jjartSi or genius peculiar to them; ibr human 
over been tho siiine in ail ages, and owes the diftorenee 
Trovcini Tits to a difiercncc only of culture and pf the rewards 
3d'to its industry.” 

truth ought to be confessed that our popular 
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meetings and legisli^Uve biaJI^Sf. are by means sehbc^ls 
of ti'ue oratory* Tbry are infested by that oi^der of de- 
cluimers whom Cicero te^nns hackney opm'ators,with 
glii) tongues :’M)y persona y who dwell in the lower forms 
of a comtf’ ancVwho are dneily remarkable for assurance, 
violence, and volubility. The priyilege ami the practice 
arc to smatter, rail, or drawl, as much as to speak 

to the subjWt coLTtvtly, skilfully, or. instructively* Men 
of bn.siiiess 011(1 good si)ealserK are,- pertainiy, found in 
Lliom, in a Mdistiictory pm).k)rt,lon; but, oomparati^dy, 
very few omfor^^ in flic just sense of the term ^ , arid no 
wh«''re is uecasi(»n oflener affortled to apply tlie lines of 
Pope— ■ ' - . ' 

V " ’ ^ y 

“ Dislnetrul '■ruse with modowt ca»ition »pciuk», ' 

I 

Jf vlilMooui.. homo nt)(i excursion^? makes; 

IJiit nillhn'f iion-iciisc in full volleys lueakw, \ 

Aiiii } 0 'v< )• siioek’d, fiiul nc\or turti’k aside 

dmvij, rosi.'.lloss, wiili a ihumPrlmf tide.” 

, f. 

it is ahiio^t time Ibr tlu‘ American emnnumity in 
gcinMal to di:>tinguish between real rnorit and false, 
prt'icijsion in ilii' oratory of our doliherativ'c assdnblies,^, 
Tile lit-1 Ijohaig:. only to solid and apt information; lofty 
and r-neigf'tie Nt'ntini(*ut; fair and iiifdhrxJiohl reasoning p 
ffo(M] taste and regulated fancy in the ihcU>rical pares;, 
-sound judgnieiit in the choh'c, and jiatriotu* narnc-stness 
in the treatment of the topics. Turgid imiguage; vague > 
declainati(^n; pert flippancy; grox’^elling ealcuihition; irony,' 
and waggery Icvadled at generoas sympathies ando:jtaitcd 
national objects, should excite feelings v(‘ry cUScrent from 
esteem and admiration. ??ever<j criticism and open re- 
pn ofare niofe frequently due than lavish jxinegyric.,, " 
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iy^i4TH;AND THE DEAD/^ 

*f'' •'r'Ai'' ' D ’ I ^•^tv 


: ] We arfe riot wari^hted in regi’etting for themselves the 
fate of those who have left beliind them no aiTears of duty or 
.fondness; who havcdeparted in peaceand ptirity; who have 
escaped, perhaps, sharper and longer trials than their.brief 
mortal nnguisli—who will be the earlier improved to per¬ 
fect w’orth at the fuuntaiii of immortal being and beatitude. 
Death is said to be the privilege of human nature,—the 
port of refuge,—^thc crown of life. It must be so for the 
stainless soul; it is a transition from dangerous time to 
safe eternity. It shocks the survivors who cherished the 
defunct, like a rupture of all the fibres of their hearts; 
their lacerated bosoms may long feel and beiiay <leep 
wounds; but they have tlieir consolation iir the securiry 
of disembodied inei-it; and it is a loud and benevolent call 
of Providence upon them, for selfprcparatioji of every 
kind, in reference to a doom which is universal. All the 
gushes of painful memory iriay serve as salutary admoni¬ 
tions,—all may cause their thoughts and resolutions to 
ascend to tliat splicre, in which our religion and our roa- 
;sdn place the sliades of the beloved and the good. 

^ The sudden dissolution which has been and must bo 
-freqtrent, of persons of public distinction and wide social 
connexions, must affect not a few- of their distinguished 
associates, with influences such as those which the poet 
asi'.ribes to suc-h an event. 


“ Our dying' friends* corno o’er us, like a cloud, 
Tu damp our worldly ardouns, and abate 
s. That glare ot lil'c, whicli often blinds the wise, 
, Our dying friends ore pioneers, to smoolhe 
Oor rugged path to death; to break those bars 
Of terror, and abhorrence, nature throws 
’Cross our obstructed way, and tlms to make 





DEATH A 5 ?P THE DfeVDj'. 

; • V ' i. ^'r ^ 

Welcome, as safe, o^r ,^oiii)"©tNery 
JKacii friend by fUte silftclit. front n - • ' 

PlnckM from,the win^ of hum'dn Vanity; ' 

W hich makes da stoop from pdii 

Wtdv it col'tniii thdt, the Jqogor wfc Jive the, wiser we 
become and (he happier,-then; imlecci, a hmg Jjfe wonklbe 
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(Icsinible; fmt shice, un the^ contrary,.oar memta] stt'en#;th 
decays, and diseases and sorrows take place of health and 
enjoyments, if any wish is whse, it is surely tlie wish that, 
we .should ho taken away, imsbaken by years, untlepre.ss*' 
ed by erimds, and niuif‘spoiled of our belter faculties. 

Old lu/rd says of death-— ' , 

V , Jj' 

* “ Df'dlh ! pish! *tis brd ji souutl; a name in nir, 

A juihulc’s alorin, or not so much; to tumble 
From liotl to bed, bo rnass.'icrcU ,nhvo 
Ky -‘'Omo phyMt.'i'afjs', toi a month or two, 

"“In hope ot’ iioffloni I’roni a li-.ver’s tonnenb*, 

■Mip-hl irnmlioofl.’'’ 

tJreni .sticss is oAon laid ujton tlie consideration, that 
liuso.iiul and wife, or other near relatives, should ‘not be’ 
*■ divided hi the ;rrave.” This popular notion is artifrcial*^ 
and may not alwoiys ])e indulcri'd. 

The UiortaJ remains become, in a tew year.-?, as nothing. 

“ Du.st tlmii art, ami unto ilust thou s!iult ndurn,” What 
witli the d(. predations of time and the worm, rmd the 
pliysica] casiiaUk s and pirocesses of dmnge, all iittempts 
at union ill death, in rhi.> sen.se, prrive idle,—all inoraliza- . 
tifMi i.s fatK'ifid. The enJightoned nations that consigned 
every coip.se to the frames, did not Riip]>o,se thett they vio¬ 
lated any .sacred .sympathies, or separated the dead—the 
Indian uife who fi.scends the funeral pyre thinks that she 
guc'. lo Join her liu.sband, wlien her ashes are scattered to 
the \A'ind.s of lieaveni in tbcva.st majority of in.stances of 
Imrrd, Or the disjposition of the human body, those whO.,i> 
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have been connected in life, arc foi ever “ divided in 
death/* The true union i to be looked for in another form 
and sphere, which we are taught to icgard as mucli less 
precarious and pen&hable. It is not, howevei, to bo dis¬ 
puted that lilt will of the dead with legaid to their 
remains should bo obseived, as fdi as piactuable, and 
when no motivts exist to the rontraiy, ^\liich the dead 
thtin«-f Ivt s, if tapfiblc of communicating then opinion, 
would acknowledge to be paramount. All w intpii or 
mutenny \iolatiOn of the sicue-is, too, d< test ibU A 
rigid abstintiKo fiom any entrance into tht tomb on 
whatcvci otc Sion, lot whit putpost so< \ 11, w ould lip 
slu'd siipei-'tition oi n hnoment t^et ^ivc ml piipos- 
toious 

Ilonoiu s to the dt ad,—mil , the\ bt inteiuh d to fl itici 
the living,-—foim an inr ucdil lioniait oi wlndi iSie exig- 
gelation isixkmnted by the disintnt st dnrss, ml the 
eflcft upon tlu spmt of c mulition m \y be r.ahitai> 1 he 
iinpertcctions of cli uactti andeiiois ofroiiduct, which 
Wfie blended wi(hgi< it mcaitsm thedcrcistd individual, 
die not pit sent to hs^tn the tsfccm iiid tlu desne nC 
innhation v\hith the 1 ititi excite —woithi aekimwltd,^c 1 
and ft It, Iht a d i^ foigottm or but lainlJv lenumluicd, 
ifpei-ttmaJ intrusts, oi paiiy passu ns, oi the cl mils of 
justice and moi ihly do not punoke a full snivry and 
vivid e'xpi>siuc fills last exception ]iowt\’'ei, is Inghlv 
impoitant 

The rfiiM n that the shioud should seive as i pall of 
oblivion gemiaUy loi the finlts or vit^a ot the chad, who 
have filled high st itions und a space in Pu cyt of 
mankind, has always appeued to ns to bi unsound md 
even of a imschievons tendenev. Bad examples, especially 
when they have been attcndcxl with the catastiophe ap 
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propriate to tlieir character; are m useriiT ia the moral, as 

-I “ “ ’ J » -r ,1' ' /p « ^ *■ 

the good, and shoald be indiistjpioia^ly i^caltcd to j)ublic, 
notice in all their deformity an^^ith the^warinog; convey^ 
ed by their eai^thly punislimem. are eihplnyed 

to attract and incite, the bad should lxjeqnaHyi,tio;disgust 
and terrify. This being the case, the prcmriet}? of unveil¬ 
ing and stigmatizing the latter, becomes the more manifest 
anti exigent, w'heu they arc attempted to he imposed upon 
public opinion hi u false and seductive light; whoJi by 
pLiliUitivf?s and gloss'^s and paitial e^hiliitions, their natu-. 
ral and just cfTect is counteracted; o:% what is worse, 
jicrserted into a blind for the umlcrstandirig and a seda¬ 
tive ffir the moral sense, in t])0 perception of obliquity. 

All this is to be understood, ns quite distinct from any 
appi'ovai of dint w anton nspH'rsioii of the rtispoctablo dead, 
to which resort is someiimes had,'even for the purpose of 
ealmmuating estiin.ible survivors. No repro])ation could 
be too seven’ for this jiractice. \V’'c can coiuieive nothing 
more base or atrocious than to strike or to sting at the 
nuniumcnts wliere “ noble mimes lie sleeping’!—to dLstif. 
anew the nmk venom of forgotten gali, gleaned in ,alan-,' 
tier’s dial, and so spre-ad it afresh tliat it may oat into the 
marrow of a consetauted fame. Mr. Burke, stigmatizing 
the corp.s of libellers in Paris at the height of ilie French 
revolution, ob.si.-rved : “ Tlioy have tigo's to fall upon ani- ' 
mated strength; thei/ have hyanas to prey upon carcasses; , 
the sanctuary of the tomb is not sacred to them ;-^thcy. 
deny even to the departed the sacred ininntnities of the 
grave. Tlicir turpitude purveys to their malice; and they 
unphuublhc dead for bullets to assassinate the living.” Far 
dificrcut is this vampire war from the legitimate hostilities 
of criticism, satire or reprobation, whether moral, political 
or literary. Whoever he may be .that pursues it, will . 
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tne mie qi Milton’s person- 
a"#e^f^iav 4 m©rtbltt tijhjg 

s< .. 

in general, 

dead,'tJle i^est of tho^, feelings, 

ty : out 4 nr 4 trappings: 4 Sd oJ>s 6 ^^y of wo, 

S^ioiiibie rU^ ati(l performance of 

^^di^;tow^rd.<ithe ]iting ; .by siicb'jiVoufse of conduct and 
dqbitdffe'of spirit a)^ the ‘ dead reason and 

^^Urtfied hq^rt sbeadd 'be'supposed,to approve and desire. 
Vl^fVacied ^iqf,;ihert de^nd^cy,: engrossing coremo- 
iWdghant to the main .obligations and ends of 




i^Qui? rnortal being,' and to the right,, Christian view of death, 


the cohdltiqn of such of tlie departed as arc esteemed 
wbrtjiy of regret and mourtiing. . 

" ]iif':w:voLE\GE.'T--A sermon has been is- 



i’ucti?^ bnd religious virtue. Everything shoul (5 bq done 
l^^'htimulhte Ithe rich to divide tiieir cleans :-^general 
-Jhdhits of judicious and earnest liberality would greatly 
^adyant® llie common weal, and exalt the jjature of the 
^berrefabtors and the character of society. True generosity 
^hdn$fcsts, in soihc dcj^e, qf, self privation, of denial, and 

doing gOod , to others. ,t\e cannot 
j^wor^nfy admire hitp who hugs hi^ treasure to the last,— 
^whatever mhy.he ,'the hdaJ disposidon of it;—unless we 
^appposl that he .has sacrificed the pleasure of giving in 
*'h&Jifedime, anti the -noble repu^ of munificence, in 
order to be in the ebdWfe amply' and,usefully bountifut 
:tT7^i^qfy rare case,^ 
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The diaraclor of Cumberland’s Benevolent Jew is one 
of the finest over draw n ; yet it is not in nature. He who 
sordidly starves hinis('lf, would starve otliers: a heart 
wvll-constitutcd and rejxulated works uniformly, ronsist- 
ently, comprehen‘'ively; the srenuine spirit of charity is 
not postliummis. not fond of nice and vety prospeetive 
ealeulaljiin. IVTi'n wd;o had li'd niisorly oi the least 
e.v(Mn])lai'y lives, hav<‘ made tlie lare^est and nio>( ('(de- 
laati'd dejiji-lx'd beiKdiietions for reliLdniis or other 
public ines ;—from such ehielly did the Church !»eeome 
inotdinalejy atlbu'nt in tiie middle atres We are in- 
cliiK'd to doubi \vli('th('r the b('f|uests to Societies, that 
are now amassm.i>: immense funds in the tJnited States, 
onchi |o cne(» I trail'd. It is by iiovenimcnls of nmni- 
eiji.il eoi poi atiojis that public tinmdations shoiilil be cn- 
dou(\],—indnidu.ils may do most i^ooil witii their 
wi'.illli, by expeiulin.'jT it them.selv(‘s in benevolent detail. 


J.OllT) BYRON ANT) MOllAT,ITY. 

Y'l: were nnre accnsi'd of havina d(‘(a’ied or repro¬ 
bated llie memory of laml Byron, ehietly on aecmmt 
of liis acknowledged ndigions seeptieism, or, his unques¬ 
tionable atheism. It i.>.. indeed, in our eyes an immea- 
suraL-Ie demerit, t»» pnliii^ii that wliich (ends to de!^,troy 
the li(\sf cori(‘Cli\'(‘ of Imrnan iriiii luilies, tlu' strongest 
re^^l^illt on liiim.m pa.ssions, the highest consolalion of 
Imin.in wreteherhu'ss. We must condemn wdiati'ver 
er;i 'a i!es, or di-^tiirbs, those principles and sentiments 
whu li produce light action and promote intenial peace. 
But Byron’s proclaimed infidelity is not the main ground 
i4pon which we rested our sti ictures: we had in vitMv lie 
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general immorality of his cxanijiie and writings; the 
pernicious abuse of his splendid endowments and glori¬ 
ous opportunities; the pollution and infection of the 
stream flowing from Helicon over so wide an cxiianse 
and down a series of ages. “Poems and novels of a 
seductive and licentious cast,” siiys an eloquent writer, 
“ excite disgust, fear, and hoi’ror, in eveiy man and 
woman who reflect iqion those virtues which alone give 
supptu't, comfort and eontiniiance to hiuDan society. 
The interests of both private and public life authorize 
any person, though conscious of manifold frailties, to 
brarid them with the deejiest marks of iihoinin.iiion. 
We cannot long deceive ourselves. I'oetieal geniu.ses, of 
loose and infidel spiiit, can offer to us or to them.selves, 
but feeble consolations iioru wit and iinagcMy, when we 
are left to solitary l eflection and the aGrony of remorse. 
Admonition, on this score, is particularly important to 
young persons who live amid the allurements of a great 
and high viced town, or among freethinking literati and 
the more calm and sober sensualists.” 

Some fanatical admirer of Lord llyron complained of 
“ cold and heartless asjierity,” and hints at Christian 
charity. What is that charity—wh.it re;il generosity— 
wiiat the proper di reel ion of th(‘ lieart ? We answer— 
the prefercMice and encouragement of all that advances 
the true happiness of individuals and states, and presin'ves 
the dignity of our nature. Charity is a prineiph* of gene¬ 
ral safety ; of careful discrimination and compi chensive 
beneficence. As far as morality, in the broad a(‘C(qitation, 
forms the prime good and solid assurance of comnumities, 
it is the eardinal object of the aflectioiis of a sound heart 
and the labours of an enlightened intellect. TJie worst of 
all inhumanit)' is, in fact, that spuu{nis kindness, that re¬ 
stricted sensibility or mawkish sentimentality, that latitude 
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of indul^onco, by wliich the corruption of morals is facili¬ 
tated; boeauso this is the greatest of all* evils in every 
iiistanci'. Dissoluteness is a significant it means 

destruction ; it is the fatal taint ofjnortality. We are as 
hostile to cant, delusion, bigotry,**'naticism, bondage of 
mind or body, a.s any of onr contemporaries; but we 
have, at the same time, so pr(»fonnd a conviction of the 
imblic and private importanci* of practical morals,—of the 
c-omiilicated danger and misery of \ ice,—of the miseiiiev- 
oiisness of \vliat«'ver panders to depraxed appetites or 
excites l:ur]('ss jtassions—that we can make no conces¬ 
sion n()r con)|ironii.^e touching them, even to tlic most 
biilhant of intellecinal endowments or products, or to the 
most natmal weakness of ineojisiderate admiration, 
fh'imine waunth and efficieiu'y of heart are obtained 
aiul Sf'cun'd, by the exercise of the sfx’ia) and domestic 
duties ; by practical virtiu'; and by the culture of a phi- 
lanllu<)))ie st)irit under the alk^pi('es of a <dear and alert 
reason. 

We nearly worshi]) jumins; we devour inspired verse; 
blit we honour no muse iior muse’s favonhie, with whose 
effusions there is mixed a subtk' poison or gross imagery 
tending to cornijit and vnl'^arize morals and manners 
from geneiation to geneiatjon. In pi'f)[)Oi;tion to the 
homage which we pay, and the value \vdu(*li wo ascribe 
to talents and learning, are w<* sorrowful and indignant 
at th('ir perversion ami di'ba.seim'nt, 

AVIndevor allowance may be properly or necessarily 
made, in private' life, for human frailti<‘S or excesses, the 
])ub!ir‘ theory ( f morals and met it ought tf) be strict and 
ii xurable. Tu In- plain, we d(j not Ix'lievc in the doc- 
tune fhat '’ertain vires may be deejily rooted or long 
ualnlgod, and i<'al viitnes eontinne to flourish with them 
in tiic same individual. Absolute gangrene in any part 
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of the soul must, as in any part of the body, gradually 
produce a general mortilication. Habitrfal cbrh’ty, de¬ 
bauchery, gambling, avarice,—any one of the lirentious 
Ijubits and inordinate appetites, or malignant pr(jj)cnsi- 
ties, if not duly chcfli (\1, or utterly siii)presse'd, will 
destroy, ere very long, the whole moral essence. lie 
that surrend«n\s himself to either, is in danger, if not sure, 
of becoming llioroughly and finally depraved. 

We repeat that wo rev(n'enc('the lyre, and could almost 
worship those who have struck its chords noi)ly and 
sweetly;—we feel all its harmonic's, ajid comu'ct it with 
tiici sublime soul of thc^ universes Poc'lry, i]i iis es.sence, 
and as a part of that mighty agemt of gcjod ni ill, litera¬ 
ture, i)Ossessc\s v^ast consecpn'iice with regard tc^ morals, 
mind atul mamn'i's. Ih'uc'o 'hc' yic'al whic h \v(' .-.inec'i’ely 
profess lor its excellence and purity ; rnid henc e, alsc», the' 
aluriu which we are rcsuly to sound wlieii wi' think that 
it may contaminate youth, and that its prestiges, its daz¬ 
zling and enchanting properties, may sc'r\'e to recommend 
or palliate vice or tc)Ily in the iK'rsonal example of its 
oracles. Pope' has cursc'd the vein which could gi\c' 
virtue scandal or innocence 'm Icvir:—jirofligato verse is 
cmiiu'ntly like that fiblc’d ?ror}uirooi/ star, wliose light 
fills witli l)iUeriu\ss llie walcM’S upon \\liich it falls. 
A'othing more iiowei fully awakens and arms the 
siotis, and certainly 


“ The worst of slaves is hc whom passion rules.’' 

There may be fervid alTc'ctions, eai’nest ojanions, firm 
resolves, strenuous virtue, without those violc'iiL commo¬ 
tions and occasional excesses, of vvhic’h Moore himself 
has commemorated the “pain, the penitence, the wo.” 
The first maxim to be taught, is, that “ no man livoth 
unto himself”—or, as it has been observed, for his own 
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littlo ploasoro'^’, or incnii grR<ifio:itions, or low unworthy 
dosiios, tho [vjltry family ot'sef/ish/icss, wliich, by the law 
of Provuk'iK o, ilrltTits its own aims and purposes ; and 
that “<nery in(li\idiial may and can confer specific 
lionefif cm his fc llow-erc‘atures, wilhin his own sphere of 
action, more oi Ic'>s limited, hy a c'onfinued (‘xc'i'tion of 
tlie talents ami w hoh'some j'lropeiisifies with which he 
Jinhs himself intrn'>ted,'' 

couM, donhtlrs'^, sma'i's^fnlly dispnh' the projiosi- 
tion that splendid ,-iI)ihties, the' lii^di poetical tempoiament, 
are ncT('ss,n ily f)r nsmilly attended hy siirnal ec c (Miti icities 
.ind laiiinu, eoirosuc‘ hnmonrs ; and wt'aiesme that our 
contr'mtioi a) y n\ ho assm ts that the most moi.'il jioets W'ho 
C'/er li\('(l, ha\e hcen Lommally the most intemperate and 
pi’ohiuate of lie'll, has jelh'ii into a ^ross hio^raphical 
eri 111'. ti i, h* itor (o ajipe.ir a little intriisixc', lomantic 
or inreid than to eaNl ^lehs o' Mowei's o\ci' rihaldry and 
bla-.ph(‘niy, and leii-l aid to the fiininph of\arnished viee 
and jiampoH'i] pijdi'. !]<' !>, the /nisa/itfiropr uho hates, 
vililies, and dishonoms maidsind and Iminan nature.— 
;ind not the man who do( i les, eontemns and anaimis, 
liow'over secerc'ly, hliei tines and pests, m w liatever 
sliioiidof fame or teiiipli' ol idohiliy. 'J'lie niKanthrope 
jiill)" eoiiva t-, him-^C'll, ni hi'' e^lim.ile and dc'sci ijition of 
his ]!•>,—.uid thus did the t'hiirehills, lh<‘ flyions, tlie 
Shelleys, and id oimfc. 

Till' exanipli* o| Hyion, so splendidly ,iL:irt''d, so piema- 
tnrely distiiiLimshed, so w iMIy iinpriu idrnt, 'O des|)('- 
valelv \ a mils, so intonsely mmeralile. teems with s(iikin.L( 
and sidnliO'}" I's^ons, whieh the spurious philosophy, 
el; I'aaie i'xt( n.talioii, seh'isli paitiality, and timid or 
tl'i aeiiv'p oim 0‘',e' \ o of Mooie, ha> a tejideiiey to ('oiiniej- 
aew .\e\ei 1 hell''■>, whofwer penist's the Jdh' of the Ikiet 
'.''Uh uiiiidiilteiate inoial sc'iise and tempeuite fancy, 
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without prepossession or absorbing admiration for poeti¬ 
cal abilities and triumphs,—will clearly see and deeply 
feel those lessons. 


T R A (J I C A C TI N G. 

NOTICES OF KEAN’s 1*RI.\CJI*AI. rKUrORJIAVCKS OCRING MIS FIRS I’ SEA.SON' 
1\ PHILADELPHIA, AND PUliLISMED IN A SERIES OF lIVi: AKTICLt 

1 . 

As ] could not pn^nnimco imfpialified iiiinegyric c;ii the 
perfonnaneo of this relrlirated ;u toi-, Imt, on the i outi ary, 
ibundinoi'i^ m it, in LnnuTal, to Idanu' (him to eonnnimd, J 
hav(' abstained, vvhih'lit* vO'. in tlii'> city, lioni otleiing 
jaiu iny opinions on !li('.suh|e( f, 1 .should liav(‘ been soiry 
to he tJie means of detiM’riny, thj'oiiidi yoii)' eohinnis, i-v en 
oiH'individual fioin ('iiteiiao (ii(« thealie on Jus aeeount, 
because Ithoiiyhl, and still ihink, lhat his po\\ eis ch'seia e 
to he witnes.sed and the i'\( licMpier of tiie res])(a-tal)l<' 
inanagcM’s to Ix' lilli'd. If yon liave admitted anytliiiiu 
talcuiated to intindeie vilh oillioi' ohjoct, it has been,! 
piesume, lor tlie pur))os(’ of < oiinterai tiny wlml ] reum-,1 
iiN a system ot nuacmiaiy nnpo^iiion iijion tlu' [iiibiie, 
audaciously pursiu'd in tlu' lepoits ol one of Ihe evening 
pajiers, with lesjiect lo tlu' inmat and success ol'Ali. 
Ki'un’s ('xliibitions. Thosi' lepoits could, no di lia. bc' 
thought to cv.riy with them thi'ii aididote in liicir I'xb’a- 
vaganl and illiteiale character; Init (his iiiieht be 
overlooked, })ai ticnilai ly at a distance', eM'ii by wi'li con¬ 
stituted and impioved minds, and the most outraiteous 
h\])erl)oles ascribed to tlie opi'iation of really great uni¬ 
form dramatic exccllc'iu'*' H|)on a mixi'd audience wrou'''ht 
up by mechanical sympathy to excessive admiration, and 
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a weak understandinir and raw limey in the rejiortor pro- 
dHeinjr, when htmiiLyly excited, their iiatiiral fruit—ecstatic 
visions and rliapsodical hniniiast. 

T was pn’sent <ir five of the principal exhibitions ofMr,^ 
Keaii. The averae*’iipplanse wliich he n’ceived, did not, 
(crlaiiily, <’x<'eed that wliieh was be.stiwved liere iJ]H)n 
<'<^r)ke, Wall.ick, Mrs. J’artiey, Ml. ('oojier, i\Ir. Dufl', in 
llieii several appi'aianees. d'o jndye, fi-oiii iny (wvn ob- 
s('i valioii. 11 was not as heaity, general ami (i e([uent as in 
thr* e,m<'of the tliue (ir^l-naiiied j'eifonners. All tlieso 
w on th(' .> 11 ( 1 ) M'jes.ol a iai ])ro[ioi tion ol’ the s[)(’(’tiilors : 
mole axidit}’’ to enjoy tlu-ir (‘llorls was manifested liy the 
jiuljlie, 1 am pej^naded that the ma|oi ity of the cultivated 
minds and ol' tho'-i' jMi’Iieiilai’ly eoiueisant with the sub- 
j(‘f 1 o( the ■Ntaeo. expia it'iK ed ih's,i[)pomlmi‘iit in followiny 
Alt Kean Ihioifjh his he-*! paits, and jejn.iin dissatislit'd 
wilii the oeiieia! exi'entuni o( them and liis eliaiaet<‘ristie 
pi olc'.sjoliai -a \de. 

ldi liic \(M)enirnl and yeiiera! wi-h tor a nniew’al of 
111- (‘DyaLreinejit lu'ie, .ihoni which a line st(»iy has been 
told and a l)ium])han! ih'^'canl sniei. il would not havi' 
bi'en n'lnai'Kable if, in the deatth o( novidty and that de- 
mee of maiius and skill whxh no one will deny him to 
posM-'"., a til-jMisition to II tain him should liave h(‘en 
mam tested by th.it jtai I ol the f omiminjfv w hit h js w jlljm^ 

T'> jind amnsenieii! in (h(‘ Ihealrt'. Ao e\idenee<>t thi'', 
lioweeor, eoiild lx diieelly c olli'cled iiom w hrd, passed 
tliei’e on \\h due-day (weiuim. At the lermination of the 
play,—Othello.—soijii' voices (tilled (or Mr. Ki'aii, and a 
( hoj ii> of the s.mu' Hole emii m1, w lii( h w as ];ir from b(‘in" 
mil 'a'-al. The ohjei t of the iipioar se(*med to he a vale- 
di' Ojry how'^ fir sju'i'ch from Mr. Kean. As soon as this 
ger/deinan made Ins }i]i[)e:iraiu,(*, askini:;’ the ])leasm-e of 
th'‘ uOLiso, a poison in tJie gallery exelairned smnotliing 
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about the renewal of his engagement; upon which he im¬ 
mediately answered that he would comi)ly with tlu* general 
wish as far as was compatible \A itli other engagements. 
I^Whcther the first who raised the invocation iji the pit had 
their cue, or the fiicmd in the gallery was stationed there 
for the purpose of uttering what he did, I will iKJt jiretend 
to say, nor would I insinuate that Mr. Kean or the mana¬ 
gers w('rc t)arties to a Jioax; but eeitainly the transaction 
had an air of pi'o-eonet'rt. It was r(\garded as a clever 
rwse by the spectators in my neighboiirliood. 

At all events, considered as evidcaice oftliat enthusiasm 
of public liivt)ur which it has been adduced to prove, it is 
complet(‘ly invalidati’d by the i^iuicity of tli*' aiKheiice of 
Fiiday, and the spacehdl unoc-<‘n])ied on Satin day. Only 
two additi(jnal jippe.iiauees .uid yet no crowd even at the 
last! The ])npiilar ('fferv eseeiK e mus} h.ive soon evapo¬ 
rated. I( cannf)t he maintained that the iniblie hju'W not 
getierally of tlu* new opjioj timities ruinisJied tin nrwv lap- 
turcs. Tlie manager annonnci’d tlicm speeila.dly from 
the stage; and they wej’i' jmsted and advantised for two 
days i)revious to their oecinreneo, m the nsual Tojaiis of 
notoii(‘ty. 

I -wonld not hav e it infened from what f have said, that 
I eojisider tlu' fuajiiency or ardour of tin- iisnal plaudits 
in our theatie, as the (uileiitni of au actor’s nu'rit, either 
absolu1('Iy or in the degree in which tln'v may attend his 
cxerlioiis ; or of tin' impiession whieli ho malo''^ upon the 
cla.ss of his audience whom he should be liio^: ajixions 
to please, 1 liave heard of tlie ennniiiir ]>lawviii-lit who 
provided in lus jiirae seventy i*laees whei'* “seventy 
.strong claps would lise infallibly and 1 can ('asily 
imagine that ingenious system of acting, in vvliieh many 
might be calculated u]jon with < (jiial ecmfideru'c. I n'col- 
lect the following language of a high authority in the 
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question : “ Tlic liomagt' of tasto and deep sympathy ia 

not tninultiions • th«' oivatcst note of admiration is silence: 
the jrreatest victory o-aincil over an audience is when they 
arc Hxed ill mute attenrion; wlieii tliey are drawn into 
the l)nsiiu's,>, and ('inodon of tlie scene. Tlie rant of pas¬ 
sion may, indeed, please an audience who, in whatever 
country, ior the most part think all is mo\ in.!' and admi¬ 
rable which is nf»i''C and iniinaie; ainl it may stri'tch tlie 
innns and strain t!u‘ inustdcs of an ambiiions actor, who 
will almost die upon the sj)o( for a thunderinp, c’lap; but 
it will awaken, m jiidit ions men, no oilier sentiments 
tlia/i mdi'ination or eimtemjit.” 

Abroad, the “Ihavos,” and the clatter of tin'palms, 
Ha't. and sticks, are otien sti[)endiary ; if tliey must not, 
m any insf.inei', he deenu'*! sueJi lane, llay cannot be 
dt'iiietl to be, in many oi most, tlie n'sult of mere Ibrce 
of imiiation or (»f nu'ie ob''treperon.m'‘s.>. 

1 wcnild not, iiion’oc'cr, bc‘ thoueliL to admit that 
c row ded liousi's den'onsirati' ('ither tin' <'X( ('llenci' of a 
foieimi aetor, or the ('simialion in whicJi li<! is Jii’ld by tiio 
public*. Multitudes may be ]nompfed to attend his per- 
rorinanci’S by tlii* cuiiosii}'* which In'-'c(dehi ity at fioine 
naturally excites; or by the ('xjieetations rif pk'asure and 
asLoiiislmu'iiL which are awakened hy new.sjiapcT and 
magazine eiieoiniiims so m.ignifice/it,as to remh’r it almost 
imiiossibk' to suppose* liiat the're is not consiehTahle merit 
in the subject of tla’iii, although it may avoin to lx* equally 
iiiijio.ssible that he sIkjuIcI lx* all that ho is reiirescnted to 
be. Every one is desirous t<i see the proclaimed prodigy, 
or the strange'!* so much talkeel of; every one would 
judL ' fur himself e.specially sliewild the first auditories ex- 
prC'S disappointment ew take exceptiein. Few will be 
di*^jjosed to allow'^ beforehand, that wdiere there js great 
renown, there may not be superlative ability. Stage 
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trick, pantomimic dexterity, vicious novelty of manner, 
the very extravagancies and defects of tragic representa¬ 
tions, will catch the admiration of many, if the performer 
have so much note as to prepare the mind for that senti¬ 
ment, or to produce a sense (not unusual) of a sort of 
duty on the score of wonder and ap})robati’on. Hence 
parties are formed and additional inti^rest and curiosity 
raised. On the subject of’crowded houses, I need not 
remark to you in addition, that they can he diTiw n hy 
equestrian (‘xercisi's and feats on the slack-rope; nor re¬ 
mind you of wliat Buike has assc'rled—that “ if (lie 
audience at a tragedy weje informed of an evc'cution 
about to take place in the neiglibonrhood, they would 
leave tlie tlu'atre to witness it.” Tlie ftosnus would be 
deserted for the hangman ; tlie “ dying sctmes” even of a 
Gari'ick, for (he last rgonies of a inak'lactor. 

These circumstances, togjdher with the po[)nlati<m of 
Philadel})hia, and the number of the ordinary fieqiumters 
of the theatre, being considered, the simple fact of “ a 
good run” for seven or eight nights will not b(' insisted 
on as proof of the positive pie-mninence of the actor, or a 
ratification of the claims s('t up for him. On the ntlier 
hand, the thiniuss ofhis hou.si's on se\('ral nights of per¬ 
formance, particnlail}' the I wo last, might appear to admit 
of none other than an nnfavourahlc interjirctation as to 
the public feeling and judgment. Tin* magneti.sm of 
natural genius and high iicrfcction in art, felt .a .d reeog- 
nized, would operate boyond the meie gratiiieation of 
curiosity, and increase in potency, when the jihenomcnon 
was about to be wathdrawn. 

Having disposed of historical matters, I wall, Messr.s. 
Editors, submit my views, which 1 know’ to be held by 
many others, of the professional meiit and demeiit of 
Mr. Kean. 
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II. 

I know but low persons, nml I am not of the number, 
wlio lle-^it:lte to acknowledge that Mr. Kean may be 
slyled an extraordinary actor. As the Iiero of Drury 
Lano, ])iocl.ujned by a considerable party in England to 
b(' tile lightfnl successor of (.larrick, lie ought to be seen 
by liie Aimuicans ^\Il() are amateurs or would bo eon- 
noissoins in ila* allairs of the stage. vSerious dramatic 
n‘iiics*‘ntatir>n is of iinportaiKC in its connexion with 
letters and m itl\ }>ub!ie taste and si'ntimcnt; we do well 
to ,i\ail (mi>,(*l\es of an ojiiiortunity of knowing wdiat 
piias!'; ii weals, w'liaL diii'ction it tak(\s, in tbe capital 
from which its cliar.iclor among ourselves is likely to be 
del ived. 

.\aliir(‘ has tuidowi'd Mr. Kean with a vigorous genius, 
and inipoilant phy.-n .d fiualifications, for his pursuit. lie 
jio.-.ses-.e.N a fine ]ihysiognoiny, a most ex])ivs.sivo eye, a 
iiiioculai flame, well aii^ even eh'ganlly .shap<‘d, (‘xcopt 
in the shonldcis, wliieli, being round and heavy in 
a]>p('aranc<', di'hael iniich (Viaii the iu,>.t elaxd of his 
other piojiorlions. lie lias .studied ih<* meehani.sni or 
ai'M-if tht‘ proli'ssion, with gnxit assiduity and success; 
he i.s hilly traini'd m th<’ tiiek of the .stage. He can 
penetrate hinisi'lf liioroughly w'ith his jiait, and seem 
engiossed bv it, so as to countia’li'it a jieifect abstraction 
lioni the andi'SKC. In every ehara< ter winch I have 
seen him personate, he furni.sJies at least tioine specimens 
of what I.s called Iniliiant exeention; some felicities of 
roriceptn)n and expres.>if)n; some manifi'.stations of 
siipe\i()v jKiwer and consninmate .skill, that have an 
(*]('( ai' a! eftect, and give universal .sati.sfaction. 

He i.s eminently siicfessful in situations w’hieh adiriit 
of intense fire and vivacity of action; inarticulate pas- 
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sion, or rapid alternations of countenance and tone. 
Sudden and strong vicissitudes of feeling are admirably 
portrayed in the movement of his features. His eye 
conveys the most opposite meaning and sensation with 
singular quickness of transition and versatility of elo¬ 
quence. There was a fine developement of this faculty 
in his dialogue as Shylock, with Tubal, in the third act 
of the Merchant of Venice; and, occasionally, in his per¬ 
formance of Othello, the character in which he appeared 
to most advantage in my eyes, and left the most vi\’id 
remembrance, paidicularly on the second n'presoiitalion. 

The rage, despair, fell revenge; the wild tiiniult of the 
soul and tiorre struggle of the ath’ctions, of winch so 
much is to b(‘ portrayed in the Mo(tr gave scope for all 
the energies and signilicaiaies of look, the n]ast(‘iy and 
communicativeness of face and the impetuosity of move¬ 
ment, to w]ii(‘h 1 have adverted above. Jn tlu' last act 
jiartieiilarly, tlan’o was signal excellence as regartled the 
execution of the murder; the air and aspect to be worn 
before and after tlio deed and in its commission, and all 
the evolutions of the general catastroplun Tlio prevums 
scene with nesdemoua, in wliich tho lost handkerchief is 
demanded, miglit also b(' indicated as of sm'j>assing 
force in the manm'r. 

I have so far spoken only of the pantomime or dumb- 
show, and might have ineludod a siieeial tribule to In's 
general firmness of tread and occasional grai < ailness of 
posture: a confident, clastic gait, attitudes bosiieaking 
athletic vigour, wilh flexibility of limb, and presenting an 
easy and regular outline, aie not to bo overlooked in 
chronicling the deserts of a tragedian. 1 would emblazon 
the dying scenes, wliieh are described by both his English 
and American jianegyrists, as wmnders of ingenuity and 
stupendous achievements both of mind and body, but I 
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must confess that I cannot distinguish their justness as 
limitations; being, as I am, under the conviction that no 
mortal, wounded and moribund, ever fell with the preci¬ 
sion of pitcli, and nicety of contour and straightness of 
prostration, whicli mark Mr. Kean’s exits from the world. 

Unless the copy be faithful, it resolves itself, in my 
luimble opinion, into a mere feat of agility and posture ; 
what the French call tovr de force, which they exhibit 
daily, of (lie same kind, in equal perfection, at some of the 
minor theatres of Paris. Scaramouch does as much in 
Italy. WlK'ther it becomes a modern Roscius to play the 
symmotrist in like manner, and seek distinction by fanci¬ 
ful and clab« irate pictures of that really inimitable extre¬ 
mity—giving up (he ghost—I leave to your better judg¬ 
ment. For my jiart, though there may bo transcendant 
intelligence, beauty, and fitness in the operation, f cannot 
discover in it a particle of these qualities. 

With ri'spcct to Air. Kean’s recitation, the combined 
use of tlar mulerstandin^ and tlic voice, it is susceptible 
of praise in the enunciation of passages of a solemn, 
emphatic tenor, wliic'h he docs not conceive to require 
v'chemence of tone and velocity of utterance. Ilis 
cadences arc di.stinct and agreeable in measured and de¬ 
liberate speech; if his voice is rarely musical, it is not 
always grating; and as tliore arc feelings and language 
to which guttural notes, sepulchral sounds, even broken, 
harsh accents, are appropriate, he at times excels in the 
oratorical department of his profession. 

III. 

I have conceded as much to Mr. Kean, as liberality 
would grant within the limits of truth and judgment. 
Having noted his accomplishments and traits of supe¬ 
riority, I have now to remark the objections ;to which he 
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is liable. As a general stricture, it may be said that his 
excellencies are perpetually passing into extremes, • or 
degenerating into defects. He is always on his happiest 
exhibitions of art, and most brilliant flashes of genius, on 
the verge of extravagance. 

“ When he appears most perfect, still wc find 
Something that jars upon and hurts the mind.” 

His studied play of physiognomy borders on grimace; 
his animation of manner becomes incoherent bustle; what 
is spirited savours of turbulence; what is passionate of 
frenzy. He obviously relies more on mechanicaJ re¬ 
sources, than on his general mental preparation and 
powers, or his fervour of feeling and thorough possession 
of his part. He is called a natural playei’, ])ut his style 
of acting is highly aitiflcia'j and technical; it is uniformly 
elaborate, systematic, and ambitious. Nothing is left to 
the inspiration of the moment. I was particularly struck 
with this circumstance in witnessing his second represen¬ 
tation of Othello. During the two first acts of the piece, 
it was, if I may be allowed the phrase, ^ fac. simile of the 
first representation. The identity in every particular of 
look, movement, tone, pace, posture, was a idienomcnon 
in respect to steadfastness of method and force of Ijabit. 
In the remaining acts, his gesticulation wa.s less violent, 
and his manner in general more subdued: but this was 
plainly the result of calculation or physical accident, not 
of diversity in the momentary impulses of senliujont and 
judgment. 

The stature of Mr. Kean is low, and his shoulders, as 
I have said, are not happily constructed. Garrick 
laboured under the first disadvantage, and Le Kain, 
the Roscius of the French stage, had to contend with 
both l^bstacles, and an ungainly visage in addition. 
These celebrated players counteracted their mishap by 
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professional discipline and the more effectual correctives 
of-an incessant display of genius, and nobleness of elocu¬ 
tion. Garrick could be thought tall and majestic—Le 
Kain was believed by those who only saw him in his 
vocation, to be of lolly size and coniinanding aspect. 

From whatever cause, Mr. Kean is not so fortunate as 
cither. Ilis most enthusiastic partisans and encomiasts 
in England have been obliged to confess that there is an 
almost “ habitual want of dignity and elegance about 
him”—a deficiency wliich, however, they pretend he 
redeems by master-strokes of art and nature, and the 
energies of passion and action. I have not been sensible 
of this amends but in a very few instances. Tlie general 
imjiression iiroducod by liis carriage ami mien is the 
reverse of awe and respeci There is, to say no more, 
not the least elevation in them, nor any gracefulness in 
his person and mov'cment at largo. As Shylock, he needs 
none, and nothing is missed. But even in Sir Giles Over¬ 
reach you recinire more stateliness and a more magisterial 
feeling than appear; and in Richard and Othello, you find 
unremittingly an utter want of physical adaptation and 
patrician demeanour. 

You do not see or licar in Mr. Kean, the magnanimous, 
Iiigli-spirited Othello; file port of the general and veteran 
warrior is lost; his colour is not sunk in the swell of his 
generous nature; you cannot imagine how Desdemona 
could have been won by his narrations—all that is im¬ 
posing and ingratiating in his character, according to the 
design of the poet, vanishes; and liis credulity, rage, 
savage vindietivoness, and desperate atrocity only remain 
—so that you are ready to say, with the quaint old critic 
Rymer, when lie is contriving a better catastrophe for the 
piece— 

“ The fairy handkerchief might start up to disarm the 
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blackamoor’s fury and stop liis ungracious mouth. Then 
might she, Desdemona, (in a trance for fear) have lain 
dead. Tlien might he (believing her dead) honestly cut 
his own throat, by the good leave, and with the applause 
of all the spectators'"' TIazlitt, the pit-trumpet of Mr. 
Kean at Drury Lane, says of him in one of his news¬ 
paper reports, that he appears, in Lear, like the king of 
the Gyp.sies, instead of the truly royal, though credulous 
and choleric personage whom Shakspeare portrays. I 
found this remark verified on our stage. I could not 
have declared to Mr, Ki'an’s Lear, with Kent—“ 'V'f)!! 
have that in your countenance which 1 would f.iiii call 
master.” The character recciveil a ,stain[) of vulgarity 
and imlx'cility. J may go fur!her and candidly conlcss, 
that the image of ehriety was in gencr.r] pi('s<'nled to my 
mind. TJie tottcj’ing gait, the look alternately wdldering 
and fiituoiis, the angry ixiroxysiiis* and ci azed humours 
of the old monarch, all mainly conveyed that image, in 
the cast which they wore in Mr. Kean’s performance. 
This aj^prehension of the scene,—which thus became, to 
use a vulgar pliiMse, quizzic(d ,—1 wt)uld not ventun' to 
relate, had it not been, without intimation, that of others 
remarkable for saga(“ity of observation and s(jbriety of 
judgment. 

Mr. Kean would seem to ajtply literally to his art, the 
lesson of Demosthenes with regard to oratory—action, 
action, action, llis limbs have no rej>ose or steadi.iess in 
scenes of agitated teeling; his hands are kept in unremit¬ 
ting and the most rapid, convulsive movement; seeking, 
as it were, a resting })lace in some part of his upper dress, 
an<l occasH)nnlly ])ressed together on the crown of his 
head. I have remarked the i)rocess to be the same in his 
personation of ditferent characters, and I think 1 may 
assert that there is no eye which a habit of this kind 
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would not strike as untoward and incongruous. The 
wild groping of the fingers about the neck and breast 
reminded me of Dryden’s conceit in one of his tragedies, 
of the fumbling of the tenants of the cemeteries, at the day 
of resurrection, for tlieir dispersed limbs. 

Cluick and irregular motion, vehement and perturbed 
gesture, arc occasionally apposite; but there is a disci¬ 
pline and temperament e^ en for disorder, whether as to 
action or to utterance, on the stage. Hamlet’s lecture to 
the players has passed into proverb, but like much other 
axiomatic doctrine is oftener repeated than observed. 
Situations occur for the tragedian, calling for the highest 
powers of his genius and .the most curious refinements 
of liis art, in wJiich gesticulation is misplaced and detri¬ 
mental. It has l)een einjiliatically said that dignity has 
no arms, especmlly where tliere is groat force of expres¬ 
sion in tlic eyes and other featuics. Deyrtion, low’ly 
grif'f, profound i (‘flection, tcntler sentinu’nt, contempt, 
solemn or malicious menace, liauteiir, rising passion of 
whatever nature, re(|uirc but a look, a motion of the 
head. The rnergeti(i use <.)f the limbs spoils the true 
and efl'cctual expression. 


IV, 

The greatest physical Idemish to be signalized in this 
tragedian, is the imjH'if'ction of liis voice. This is uni¬ 
versally admitted to he in general harsli and broken; 
while sweetness is, by some, ascribed to its lowmr tones. 
Altliongh I have found it in these tones, and in his few 
infcrv’^als of cnlni and regular declamation, sufficiently 
distinct and impressive, I can yet scarcely concede that 
it admits of “ a touch of harmony.” On these occasions 
even, you could say of it, 
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“ From hollow chest the low sepulchral note 
Unwilling heaves and slrugglca in the throat.” 

It is artificial when not .strained, and in the tempest of 
pas.sion so frequent witli the actor, i.s painfully hoarse 
and almost altogether inarticulate. I know of no more 
irksome ncjises than tho.se which issue from his breast, 
when he labours to express rage or horror in their utmost 
intensity. The exhaustion of his lung.s has a two-fold 
inconvenieiK-e; for there is always something contempti¬ 
ble in infuriate passion where the physical powers fail. 
His consciousness of the natural ijisiifhciency of liis voice, 
seems to stimulate him to more violent (dlorts in action 
and aspect, and thus carries him further beyimd the 
bounds which he is otherwise prone to transgress. 

The same' in.sufiiciency /ms, indi'cd, as ma)' be at once 
perceived, a train of the wor.st cons('(iuenees. It .subjects 
him to the reproach which (.'hurehi]] ca.sts upon Maeklin, 
of d('aling largely in half fbrmetl .sounds ; it causes him 
to play inordinately 1o the eye, and attach liim.self much 
more to the genernl, than ])articular .sen-se and exprestdon 
of his part; it ro])s his audience ot a good jiortioii of the 
literary beauties and ethical lessons of the poet. He lias 
fallen into pc'cuiiarities in the management of bis voice, 
which il)rm an aggravation of tb(‘ case. The sudden, 
incclianieal depression and cjuick, violent v iei-ssitude of 
tones—the precipitate strain and extreme volubility 
immediately jireceding or lidlowing lojig jviirses, or 
slow, repressed emmeiation, which be so iVequcntly 
atiects, may be difficult acbie'vements, but they are 
very foreign to tlu^ intei’ests \\liether of tJic actor 

or auditor. The author is more and more sup- 

*1- 

pressed, and a wider deixirture committed from the 
rules of reason and taste. 1 iiave amused myself with 
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imagining what improssion Mr. Kean, with liis system of 
declamation, and liis dissonant; confused accents in his 
ebullitions of rage, would make upon a blind person 
critically conviasanr, with the dramatist whose composi¬ 
tion he niiiiht lie reciting. ('ertainly it would not be one 
of much .idmiration. Nor would the result, 1 think, be 
very dilfcrcnt, as to any auditory at large, if the tragedian 
wore a mask. AVc know that the face was entin'ly 
concealed on the ancic'nt stage, aiul that, m)tu ithstanding, 
even gieater cthads v\«'!'(' j)rinlnccd than tiny which arc 
rccordial of the best rcpics(mtation of any ]>laycr of 
inodt'i'ii times. 

IJazlitt remarks of Mr. Kean's Richard on one occa¬ 
sion, that “('vciy sentence w,is an alternation of dead 
jiauses and rapid iilliaaiicj'and jiropeily adds that 
“ the most eommoii-plaet'. flrawling monotony is not more 
mechanical or olleiisive.” l('jmth of his pauses, 

with the .stii(li(‘d play of tlie visage as the substitute of 
the tongue, whik' they aie maintained, has soiiK'thing of 
the air iuul mnie of the' etleet of the memorahle dis[mte in 
Rabelais, between Panmge niid th(' Knglish t^hilosophcr, 
“which was pin formed without a word of spiTiking,” 
so that one poi iioii of the auda'iice made one inference 
and another, another; eveiy om* iiiterjin^ti'd .is he liked 
best. Clarriek’s eotianjioi ary and lival, (Riin, was 
aildict<*d to Jong jiauses; ami you may nrolk'ct the 
story whieli is told on the sul)jeet. 

When, ill the Fair JVniteiit, Lothario gave Horatio the 
clialJeiige, Ciuin, who acted fforatio, instead of accejiting 
it instantaneously, made a long pause, and dragged out 
die words, 

“ I’ll meet thee here.” 

He paused so Jong before he spoke, that some impatient 
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person honestly called out from the gallery, “ Why don’t 
you tell the gentleman whether you will meet him or 
not 1” 

But duin, notwithstanding his pauses, was distinguish¬ 
ed for giving full sway to the language and sentiment of 
his principal. The poet Churchill says of him, 

“ His words bore sterling weight, nervous and strong 
In manly tides of sense they rolled along; 

Happy in art, he chiefly had pretence 
To keep up numbers^ yet not forfeit sense." 

Mr. Kean has no pretence and indeed, no ability, to 
keep up numbers. His auditor can have no perc('ption 
of rhytlim or even verse, where a sort of amalgam is made 
of wliolc phrases either by hurry or licjarscMiess of utter¬ 
ance ; and whore long pauses arc arbitral ily introduced 
not only between words, but tlie syllables of the same 
word. 1 cannot conceive a more fanciful reading of the 
dramatic pools, or wilder havoc of thi'ir lines, than may 
be alleged against Mr. Kean, as a genei al charge. There 
cannot ))e the least affinity between tlie style of his reci¬ 
tation and that of Garrick's, whom be is said to follow in 
the imitation of nature. That master of the liistrionic 
art was, it is true, energetic but without bombast; simple 
but witJiout vulgarity; lofty and velieinont, but not turgid 
or vociferous. He declaimed with the utmost truth, ele¬ 
gance and precision, and plumed himself ii])on setting in 
the strongest relief the merits of liis poet in thought and 
diction; upon marking all the shades of excellence in a 
dramatic composition.—He avoided the stiff and stately 
monotonous manner—as well as incoherent raiit, but he 
loved high and weighty elocution. Heroic verse was, in 
his theory, to be metrically and maje.stica]ly pronounced. 
—It may be seen by the verses which I have quoted from 
Churchill, that, when his practice gave the tone to opinion. 
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the preservation of rhythm was considered as a title to 
distin(?tion and compatible with the full expreSvSion and 
efficiency of sense, passion and nature. I have now ar¬ 
rived at the topic which 1 think of real importance in the 
question of tlie Drama, and will therefure reserve it for 
separate consideration. 


V. 

When I spoke of Garrick's style of actin^r, I did not rel^, 
wholly or ehietly, on the authority of his bioirraphers. I 
have receiveil a iKirlicular account of it from num of the 
strongest and nu)st cultivated intelligence, who witnessed 
a jiart of his career. Ills reputation and excellence arose 
in a considerable dogrev froui his intimate studyand know¬ 
ledge of th(' design and ])oeti(‘al l(‘liciti('s of his author: as 
Goldsmith says of him in his “ R<^taliation,” he made the 
fame of juany diam.itii; ^vliters ; not, w(; m.iy he assured, 
by his i),mtomimie powers, gri'at as tiiesi' weie, but by 
seizing and often impro\ iug their coneepi ion as to charac¬ 
ter and its developemeul; and by so delivering the jiarts of 
the dialogue which fell to his share, as lo set otl to the 
greatest advaiitace tlio thmight and language, lie neither 
raved, gaspi'd, jvinted, as we sor Mr. Ke.in do, nor prac¬ 
tised his bightful hysterical laugh, or his iiietl'ably dis- 
agree.able cry of horror. 

He could do more than astonish the audienec by the 
energies of gesture ami the evolutions of eountenanee; 
he ov»n*])uwered them by tragical tones—sublime enun¬ 
ciation of noble smitimeiit and intense folding—by 
commnnicatii'g a vibration to the lieart, while he elevated 
t^ie fincy and satisfied the judgment and the ear. He 
drew.and tixisl attention and carried interest to the highest 
point of excitement, by gradations of emotion and repre- 
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sentation:—he could express, by turns, tenderness, joy, 
euiguish, with sure effect, and as springing from genuine 
internal impulses. Garrick was lost in the character 
which he personated—the spectator ceased to distinguish 
or recollect the actor. His performance presented one 
grand and harmonious picture, and left one uniform, pro¬ 
found impression as a whole. None of these merits can 
be ascribed to Mr. Kean, He is not pathetic ; he has no 
tenderness or softness—there are no degrees in his exer¬ 
tion—if he be not on the full stretch, he is spiritless. He 
exhibits no medium or approach of disti ess or rage— 
when not in extreme agony or fury, he is, generally, tame 
and insipid. As Othello, from the first liint of la go, re¬ 
specting Desdeuiona’s infidelity, he is all jealousy, fierce¬ 
ness, despair; and in this, sacrifices the design and genius 
of Shakspeare. I could not have believed it possible, un¬ 
til I saw Mr. Kean as Lear, that the griefs and paroxysms 
of the aged monarch, which almost extort tears in the 
private recollection of them—that the splendid poetical 
passages of the part, which distend the imagination as 
they arc read—would, when expressed by an actor of so 
much celebrity, produce so little sensation cither in my 
own breast, or in a mixed audience. I saw no evidence 
of lively, appropriate emotion ; 1 have conversed with no 
one who pretends to have been affected. It was Mr. Kean 
that was uppermost in tlie minds of all. One of his Eng- 
lish critics remarks that at times his whole effort^, though 
powerful, is in a wrong direction, and disturbs the received 
idea of the character he represents. Such was the case 
in his Lear, almost throughout; frequently in his Othello, 
and sqj|^times even in his Shylock. The liberty which 
he tak^ with Shakspeare, in giving the Jew a fierce and 
disdainful air on his final exit, struck every spectator who 
had read the piece. 
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I return to the points upon which I would lay 
stress,—full declamation in tragedy—the precedence of 
the poet over the actor—the compatibility of nature and 
refined oratorical art on the stage. Garrick, called the 
most natural of actors, and who was the most successful 
in exciting and overpowering his audience, yet practised 
“ all the labour’d artifice of speech.” 

He studied the moclulatio scenica celebrated even before 
the time of Cicero as a leading attribute of the good tra¬ 
gedian. Mrs. Siddons and Talma, the first perforUhers 
of the present age, with whose style 1 am familiar, com¬ 
bine the most forceful expression of passion, the most 
complete command over the sympathies and imaginations 
of the audience, the power of producing as much of 
illusion as can ever exist in a theatre, with a measured, 
attuned, ambitious recitation, and an incessajnt endeavour 
to give relief and efToct to l!ie genius and excellences of 
their aiitliors. I could feel and doubly enjoy the imagery 
and diction of Shakspeare in the moutfi of Mrs. Siddons; 
the harmony and delicacy of Racine’s jwetry, and the 
nervous lines and masculine sentiment of Corneille, ih 
that of Talma, while I was as deeply intci ested and moved 
by their general purport, the plot, and situations, as it was 
otlierwise possible to be. The feast afforded the literary 
taste, did not, in any degree, close the heart to the tragic 
influences of the scene. It is worth while to t/uote the 
language of Baron de Grimm concerning the celebrated 
Le Kain, that it may seem what, at a season when the 
dramatic art had reached its perfection and the best mo¬ 
dels of it flourished, was thought to constitute a primary 
and indeed indispensable quality of a great actor, and 
how far the views of the most accomplished critics were 
those which I entertain. “ It was also,” says Grimm, “ to 
the charms of his voice that our modern Roscius, Le 
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was indebted for his most distinguished success. I 
h^t^hserved that it was naturally thick and heavy. By 
w application and labour he conquered these defects, 
Sip^ fer that nothing remained but the habit of a firm, 
weighty, sustained tone. 1 have never heard a human 
voice of which the inflexions wei'e more diversified and 
pure ; stronger or softer; of a more affecting and terrible 
pathos. No verses appeared weak, when he condescended 
to pronounce them with cure. ^ more precious faculty, 
no %oubt, and one which he had improved to the utmost, 
was that of causing all the beauty of fine verse to be felt, 
without ever diminishing the force of passion or truth of 
expression. While he lacerated the heait, he invariably 
enchanted the ear—his voice penetiated to the bottom of 
the soul and loft a deep impression and lasting recollec¬ 
tion.” 

As it is admitted on all hands that the first objects of 
the regular thcati e, are not the delight of the eye, the 
excitement of suipiise, or in geiieial the pleasure to be 
communicated by pantomimic exhibition, but those which 
are so finely expressed m the prologue to Cato, and for 
which 


“ Uio tragic muso first trod tho stage,” 

nothing would seem more important, in the representation 
of the principal characters of Sliakspeare, than a clear, 
sonorous, scientific recitation. I need not speak of the 
harmony an^ magnificence of his verse at times, certain 
to afford gratification and improvement to minds in any 
degree,lettered, but may pass at once to other points. 
“ The plays of Shakspeare,” says Johnson, in his incom- 

E able preface to the poet’s works, “are filled with 
ctical axioms and domestic wisdom. It was said of 
'ipides, that every verse was a precept; and it may be 
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said of Shakos]ieare, that from his works may be collect¬ 
ed a system of civil and economical prudence.”—“ Who 
shall artirm,” says a, later writer, with equal justness, 
“ that the trage'dy f)f Sliakspcaro has not an elevation of 
its own, or that it produces pleasure only by exhibitin'; 
spei'tacles of varied anguish ! The reconciling power of 
Ins imagination, and the genial inlluences of his philoso- 
l)}iy, are ever softening and consecrating sorrow. He 
scatters thf‘ rainbow hues of fancy ovt'r objects in them¬ 
selves repulsive. He nicely developes the ‘ soul of good¬ 
ness in things evil’ to console and delight us. He blends 
all the nio.st glorUms imagery of nature with the pas^>ion- 
nte fxpiesbioti of alTIictitai. He sometimes in a .single 
image exprcsse.s all intetise sentiment in all its depth, yet 
itioiti/i'c.s it with tin? wildest and th(? grandest objects of 
c]'oa(i()n. Thus he makes Timoji, in tffo bitterness of Ijis 
s'oiil, scr n,o his tomb on the beached shore, that the wave 
of (he ocean may ojicc a rlay cover him with its emljos.sed 
l()ani—e\pan(linu an individual feeling into thr* extent of 
the vast and elernal sea; yet making us feel it as more 
inten.se, iVom the very .sublimity of the image,” 

If ail this be true, as it unquesiionjibly is, excellence 
cannot be Justly ascribed to tlie actor in whose porform- 
ruK'e the j)ei*repiion of much, or the greater part of it, 
is li^.st to ilie auditor, when that of nearly the whole could 
be retaint'd and rendered more ptjignant, with a dillerent 
voice and methfid, and yet nothing sar rificod in any other 
iin])ortant resjtect. play,” says Diydtm, ” to be like 

naturt', is to be set above it; as statues which are placed 
on high are made greater than Th.e life, that they may 
C‘srtaul to tilt' sight in their just proportion,” So with 
theaira al 'leelamation—it must, to be natural, to meet the 
inrent and fulfil the best uses of the drama, he of a dif- 
tt'j cut strain from that of common life; meat^ured, full, 
VOL. I. 15 
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sust^ned, nicely adjusted to thought and diction. If it 
■ be well that passion should still bo expressed in verse on 
^ the stage; that tragedy should still retain tlie heroic ele¬ 
vation as well as metre—that still “ the gorgeous pall” 
should come sweejiing by,” it is also well and in unison 
that elocution should be there such asl have described. 

The height to which Mr. Kean is raised in opinion 
among a portion of the J3riti.sh public, his pojmlarly 
considered as a great actor, is, to me, ominous of the dc- 
genci'acy of the tragic boards in England. His style, 
tiiough defective in points so essential, being successful 
and found sufficient to give fame aiul emitience, will be 
imitated, and the true standard of exeellenee nnn e and 
mor(* negleeted. Admitting then, his ^'deeming rpialiln's, 
those signal meri^^ whicl; I liave arkimw ledg<'d, the up- 
juvliemsion which yet naturally and furl 3 )^ aj i.ses is— 

“ Wliat bouncing iniinie ^rows a Itoscius next 

Tragic rejn'esonfation will ho furtljer resolved Into pan¬ 
tomime, and Shakspeare’s dialogue experience at Drury 
Lane and Covent (iarden, a fate like that which has be¬ 
fallen Metastusio’s in Italy. The Italian aiidienci'benig 
enamoured only of the richly exeeutod aii", tht; biiliiaiit 
arieltc, and become indifferent to the verse and souiment 
of one of tlie most pathetic and elegant of poets, the 
performer in the opera makes of the matter of the recita¬ 
tive what he pleases, and often substitutes for it the 
grossest buffoonery. 


REVISION AND CORRECTION. 

Not the least curious part of Dr. Parr's corre.spondence, 
is that which relates to his exquisite nicety in his lite- 
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rary labours, and his minute emendations of his text. 
He destroyed sheets because he perceived that three 
succcedinpr parnjrraphs began with infinitive mixids,” and 
the woi'd task ctcciirred iwiee in two page’s. He observes 
in one ol ius ‘*Jidgety ietlers about stojis and syllables”— 
as Dr. Jolmst(»ne denominates them—“1 feel the anxiety 
nf Addison, \vl>o wtnild caiua'l a slieet to alter a common 
jiavtk'le; and it was by this paiticular eare of his words 
ti»at tliey put filth such beautiful blossoms and such deli¬ 
cious i’ruits,'’ Uis fri<'iul Homer, under whose stij«‘rvislou 
liis Pu'fiice to Helhnidenus was printed in London, in¬ 
curred trouble siilhcient to ciazt' any (ouuiion brain. 
L'funinas. colons, ami semicolons, vv(Te the subjects of 
m.uiv aiiery epistles. Parr, sensible of liis tonm'iiting 
exactions, wiolo to lus worthy eorreclnr of the pre.ss: 

\<‘w, fJonu'r, your patioiicc' will he so much oxcjcised, 
tliaL you will be Jii(<’fl feu* niarra'd life: mid if yiui liavo 
not yc'iir rew.u'd in this life by niiitrini(m)/,ynn will, allcT 
bearing all the tii.ds 1 put in your w'ay, be qualified to 
contend witii .lob jiimself fir half thi' share of liis reward 
in aiiothor.’’ He had ooinjio.sed many monumental in- 
seriprions, y('t after ho was elected to wnite that of John¬ 
son, he read nearly tiro fhousaiHl, not, as he says in one 
of Ins lettcis, for the [letfy drudgery of gleaning scattered 
jihrases, but for the nohler end of famIJiarrzing liis ear, 
eye, and mind, to tho geneial structineof the composition, 
and the jiroptM' s('Ie(diori of topic’s The tribute to John¬ 
son does not exceed tburteen or fifteen lines in the lapidary 
ari angemenl. Exception having been taken to the phrase 
vrnhalnli])oet:r in that inscriiition, he c<insulted so many 
i l:o!ars, to justify its propriety, that a volume might be 
rn.ide of his letters on the point. Wo ai*c reminded by 
tin’s question, of the account ill .Onlus Gelfiiia, of Pom- 
pey’s application to tlie principal critics of Rome coiifern- 
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ing th^i, phrases Consul Terlium or Tertio, and the 
dcci^on of Cicero—to wliora, as umpire, the choiee 
between Terlium and Terlio was finally left-—that 
Pompey should use the abbreviation TcrL, to avoid 
the possibility of incorrectness in a public inscription. 
In printing his speeches, the late Mr. Canning indulged a 
solicitude akin to tliat of Parr; yet tJie stupendous 
scholar and the acacleniic orator were Iht' two iiersons 
of tlieir era who might havT trusted wilii most com¬ 
posure or least he.sitation, in the accuracy and suffi¬ 
ciency of their first effusions. Ikit tliey knew the secTct 
of durability and tlie ofiicacy of full-vvroiiglit excellence, 
if a contrast were wanted ou this head, we should adduee 
some page.s of Parr’s Dc'dieMlion to the Tract.s. or Prelac(i 
to the JSofjuel, or of any one of Canning's Speoidies as 
revised by hinrself fo' tlie last London eilition, and [jlaee 
by them extraefs from PvJhcun or the Disowned —book.s 
which are so mueli lauded in tlic daily papers. The ex¬ 
travagancies, blunder.^, and improprictie.s of diction in the 
latter, are matched only by the diasolutcnes.s of the morals 
which are painted, and the depravity of the ,s(Titiinents 
and doctrines constituting that w]ii<’h, by a \vr('t<‘hed 
perversion of laiignage, is called the pliiloso]>hy of this 
lawless scribble. We do not require it of ephenieral 
novelists to flounder in the sciuenees of Johnson or Pair, 
*—to mimic tile mannon.sm of lofty and lavi.sh erudition; 
but some correctn(!s.s of .structure, some cha-uness of 
style as w'ell ay purity of description, may be iield indis¬ 
pensable in every work designed for tlie puhlk- cyo. 

The real case of the most dashing scribblers is, that 
they MU' out all the conceits which a distem]jercd 
fancy,;^! yield, and recklessly or desiieratcly cast the 
crude’mass to the world. When a man has acquired 
a certain fund of phrases, and a mechanical facility 
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ill throwing thorn into metro of one sort or other, nnd 
when he has become so bold as to publish what he, 
himself suspects to be otffrtigeouit nonsense, he may 
“CYeojite” as many books, in any given time, as he <*;m 
physically indite or dictat(!. He then must be wholly 
destitute of imagination, talent,'?, and knowledge, if some 
sentences, some piermo'!. some metaphors, some obser¬ 
vations, do iK^t tall from him, which arc good in them¬ 
selves, or hired to stiiki' oi*hnary minds as original iind 
excellent—as prrxds of genius or saga< ify. 

With a view to essential value and durable fame, tlie 
lU'cessiiy of preparatory studu's, soif-distrust, and indo- 
liuigable eiaboi atioti. e.inhot be too earnestly recommend- 
I'd to lli(‘ \\ liters of this eonnti'y, who are prone to confi¬ 
dence and Irc-'tc, and a]>l (o he ambitious of momentary 
success aioi)(\ \Ti’. KrttriJ alludi's, wa holifwe, to one 
inslaiu e, to Di yden’s (.id*' on St. ('eeilia'.s l>ay, as evi- 
deju.-e that a pei feel and inipi'u',->h.il)l(‘ work may be 
aceomplislied at a la'at. Malone, in fiis I,ifo of the P(*et, 
.shows that he at tually hegan to wo itt' nt'ar thrt'e mouths 
before tlto day, and diat it occupied him fully aforlnighty 
instead ef being “ .sti u( k off at once and complelts! at 
one sitting.” In Iii-> th'ditMtion of his trago'dy of Am- 
bi)yna, Dryden lumself rcni,n ks, “ thougli it succeeded ■ 
on the stagt', it will scarcely hear a serious pejusal, it 
ijeing coiiti'ived and vviitien in a ninnlh” —1J<‘ lacked 
leisure or industry fu) (lie liina: labour; and if he had 
enjoyed, or couM have taken more time, anti employed 
ihe file and t!i< jurhjment t.f othei's, more frt*(|uently, in 
^ eotret tioti nf his works in general, he would not liave 
eii so mueJi j-'ss read and enjfiyetl in after than 
T'u[)o. The example anil lessons of the great mtidel.s of 
every countiy confirm tlie idea which he rt^j'eafedly 
inculcates, of the indispen^blentjss of patienr, anxious, 
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and minute revision. Some of the French translators.of 
the classics allowed themselves twenty years to perfect 

’ I 

their works,—“bestowing all the brightest intervals, and 
the most sprightly hours, to the business of polishing and 
finishing.” In commenting on tlie line of Pope— 

“ True ease in writing comes from art, not chance— 

Warton carefully relates that Virgil took more pains than 
Lucan, though the style of the former appears so natural; 
that Guaiini and Ariosto spent much time in making their 
poems seemingly so easy; that the writings of Voiture, 
of Sara.ssiii, La Fontaine,—and he might have added, 
Rousseau, wore laboured, with' repeated alterations and 
many rasnres, into the duality fir w’hich they are so 
famous; that Rochefoucault’s Maxims were corrected 
and new written more than thirty times; that the Provin¬ 
cial Letters of Pascal were submitted, for the style, to the 
judgment of twelve members of the Port UoyaJ. It has 
too often occurred that geniuses of the highest class knew 
not how to prune their li/j urianceb; but they, with their 
redeeming qualities, could bettor atTord t<» indulg(‘ their 
humour, than tlie less gifted coiniietitors for renowm. A 
misfortune it is, frequently witnessed, to mistake strong 
inclination and a mere knack of rhyme for poetical talent. 
Those who do not waste months or ycar.s indispensable 
for competence, still suffer by the disappointmeNt of their 
inordinate hopes ; and such as, for the sake of song, 
•make it too late to apply to professions by which they 
might thrive, or neglect pursuit.s necessary for livelihood, 
undergo a much more serious kind of evil, in Europe, 
tlie absc^te victims to a conceit of poetical pow'ers, or an 
. invinca^ protiensity to indifferent metre, have been wry 
numerous; and they are not few in the United States. 

Mediocrity in poets, thouglnso long since denounced by 
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Horace as infolcrable to gods and men, is exceedingly 
common. Dryden says, in one of his a<idi*esscs—“ if 
you were a bad, or what is worse, an indUTerCnt poet, 
&c.” This iihrase may appt^ar a little solecistical, but it 
would be adopted by nearly all the loading critics and 
bards in the world. Milton most bitterly contemned, and 
harshly proscribed, the coimnon writers of miscellaJieous 
poems. “ Poelas ecpiidejii vere dictos, et dilego et coIo, 
ct audiondo sa?pe di-lcetor: istos vero vtjrsiculamm nugi- 
vendos quis n<jn oderit! (pio genere nihil .stultius, uut 
vcniu,s, &,c.” Popr, indeed, lij^ped in numbers, and before 
lie reached the twenty-fifth year of his ago, “he had 
written”—lo repeat Poscoc'.<> language,—“he had writ¬ 
ten and piiblisheil alinotU all the works on which, a.s 
pieces of originality, genius, and imagination, his reputa¬ 
tion and rank as a i»oet essentially depended.” But 
Pope was ti plionomenon, making an exception to the 
rule which may lie laid down as general, that no gentle¬ 
man or lady in lii.s or iier teens is fit to write verses for 
the puhlic. Dryden’s demand,s are scarcely exorbitant-^ 
“ A man should be learned in several .sciences, and should 
liave a reasonable, plnlosopliit'al, and in some measure a 
matlieniatieul head, to be a cnm[)lete and excellent jxiet; 
and beside.s this, .should have experience in all ,sort,s of 
humours and inaimeis of men; should be thoroughly 
skilled in conversation, and should luive a great know¬ 
ledge of mankind in general.” 


PUBLIC OPINION. 

p 

The power and influence of Public Opinion deiiend on - 
certain ([ualities in the people which may be called the re- 
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quisitcs for itthey are in proportion to the information, 
proper religious feeling, facility of conirnunicafion, and 
capital, that exist among the individuals of wljom the 
community is roinposod ; And. in proportion a.«t those 
requisites b('conic general, does the government become 
conslitutionaJ and fiee. Capital is much augmented by 
the usf and improvement of machinery, whicii therefore 
inereases infornfation anti civilization. A European writer 
maintains that the extent or power of Public Opinion de¬ 
pending oj» the requisites above nienlioned, r<^5oIves itself 
into tiie question wljetluT there ]>e in the eountiy an 
-extensive middle class of society when eom))are(i to the 
lower class. Now in these 1 hiitod States, llie /otver class, 
in the European sense, is ewoedingly small—all the rest 
correspond to the European idea of the middle class. 
Hi 'jice, })uhlic opinion must be almost ofnnipott'iit lanv— 
the roipiisites being so largely possessed. It evidently 
gains strength and beeomes more operative in every re- 
s])cet aceordiiig to the facility of commuiiiealion—the ease 
and rajiiflity of conveyance from ojie point to the other— 
the prompt interchange of knowk'dge and sctitimcnt 
between any principal parts of the tcvritmial .surface. A 
coiitenipoKoy aiillior well observes —“ Public urtiie-—a 
cultivated moral .sense—seems neccs.saty torcndc'r ]>ublir 
opinion of linp<jitance. Wherever right moral feeling 
previiils. there liberty and a liberal governincp/ nuiv be 
established. * If, however, a liberal system is attempted 
with a people wh(>re the requisites for jmblie opinioji are 
not found, it is on a sandy basis, and easily overturned. 
This seems to prove that public- opinion secures a liberal 
form of government—‘not that a gmuTinnent s(‘cures 
public opinion.” The failure of (he experiments of re¬ 
publicanism in France, and the constant convulsions in 
Mexico and South America, are thus exjdained by the 
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opinion. Facility of communication depends on wealth, 
and enterprise. Good roads, of whatever description, 
canals, liarbours, ships, steam-vessels, in slmrt everytliing 
that tends to augment and facililate the passage of indi¬ 
viduals, or articles of commerce, from place to place, is 
caused by (.'apital, intelligence and enterprise, and increases 
these in its turn. With our advances and impressions 
in those |)articalars, the progress of wealth and civilisa¬ 
tion among us is incalculable. We are, besides, free from 
the density of population and the prejudices wliich operate 
in Europe again.st the extended use of nuichinery. Free 
rejM'esentative gov<n'ninent seems to be guarantied to us 
by all 1 physical as well as mural circLimstanees. It cannot 
bo maintained in countries where thtire is but little inter¬ 
nal injprovemer.t, sound moral principle, or general 
infornialion. The sudden adoption of liberal institutions 
in a community where the requisites for public opinion 
are not genejal, necessarily originates with a f('W])ersons 
only, and must, thcrctin'e, be extremely jirecarionstime 
is needed to prepare the people to understand and .support 
them. Ours sprang from the people themselves, as the 
natural product of their intelligence, comniunityof heeling, 
and similarity of condition. Ripe public opinion esta¬ 
blished, and will preserve, our republican freedom. 

Public opinion is defined to be that seutimept on any 
given subject whicli is entertained by the best informed, 
ino.st intelligent, and most moral persons in the community, 
and wliich is gradually spread and adopted by nearly all 
per sons of any education or proper feeling, in a civilized 
state. Popvlar clamour is often confounded With public 
opinion, but is essentially different. It is described as 
“ that sort of feeling which arises from the passions of a 
multitude acting without consideration \ or an excitement 
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created am<mg:st the uneducated, or those who do not re¬ 
flect or exercise their juds’ment on the point in qncstihn.” 
As public opinion is powerful, pojinlar clamour is less 
likely to be so;—the latter rests on ignorance and preju¬ 
dice. Tix'y may unite, liovvever, on a particular question; 
but they arise from causes and produce effects wiiolly 
distinct. 

Vigilance should be in every instance exercised to jee- 
vent till' one from being mistaken for the other; and 
seeing tiie value and efficacy of true public opinion, eveay 
effort should be constantly made, particUilaj'iy by bodies 
or individuals, who are deemed its organs or representa¬ 
tives, to keoj) it in the most healthy stfito and pervading 
activily—to jirornole wl'atever contributes to Ihi.s end. 
The remark has been hazarded—“ Let any one look at a 
civilized, well in/lin'uod community, possessi'd of moral 
principles; litlle or no bigotry will he found amongst 
them.” This is not strictly true; Imt it is oeitain tluitas 
bigotry is extended,—as combinations thrive for the 
propagation of jn oscriptive docti ines and the .icipiisition 
of partial, sectaniui mfluenco,—public opinion is rendered 
more uiu’ertain, sophisticated and eontracled, and fiee 
institutions and jicrmanent compn'liensivc [»rosperity are 
thus ill a measure dopi ived ol’ the proper agency and 
security. 

Several English authors liavo undertaken to nrove that 
since the dawn of public opinion in Great iiritain, in 
proportion as it has increased, the form of government 
and the character of legislation have become more popular 
and liberal:—in all parts of the world, the same coneur- 
rence^ay be traced. Constitution and codes undergo 
thp-^dst strildnfr changes and reforms, iincler tliat in- 
We see its operation now in the proceedings of 
thejBritish and French national legislatures. They re- 
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move civil and religious disabilities^^they pjrcx^laira 
republican maxims,—-they carry into elTect new theories 
and schemes of piibiic et'Onon>y,—they abolish sinecures 
and attaok abuses—with a promptitude and nnanhnity 
that startle the more timid or , cautious tx>vtiou of oven 
enlightenc'd patriots and political phikjsophers. It is teared 
that they are yielding? to popular c/amottr, and thus ren¬ 
dering int‘vitab!e the. eslroTnes (tf popular revolution anti 
wide desolnlinj*- anarchy. In CJroat Britain, this argu¬ 
ment is used. “ If universal sutfrage were adt)]itedin the 
mode of election, none of tiic property, or the \ipper and 
middle classes of society, would be n'presented ; but the 
lo-ver classes only; and instead olVbeing the principal 
organ ol public opinion, and of tlie middh* classes, the 
House of Commojjs would bc^ that of the lower class, and 
of popular cfujiumr ,—numbers would relni ri whom they 
pleaseil—the lovv('r class alone syould elect tlnit House, 
wliilst the f.ords represented tJie iip[KT cla.-sj and tl)(? 
middle class, by fiir the most powerful l)ody in the state, 
in point of pro\>erty or int(>nnation, would, in fact, not bo 
represented,—would have no voice in the legislature; an 
anomaly the most absurd that can be imagined.” Tliis 
Is plausible at least, when wc recur to. th<' distinc¬ 
tions which we have noted between public ofihiion and 
popular clamour, their several sources, dependence and 
eflccts. 


INVENTION AND EXECUTION. 

Mn. Co ODEN has furnished proofs, in his Biographical 
Memoir of Fulton, that Fulton communicated the project 
of a steamboat to Lord Stanhope, in the year 1703. It is 
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errors have sdg^est^ ^to the 
fW^hS nf effecting hi& object. S&rcely one of the illus¬ 
trious men who have the credit of noble discoveries, or 
improvements, in physics in morsds, but enjoyed this 
negative kind of aid, or the positive advantage of seminal 
ideas and particular schemes. Sir Isaac Newton was in¬ 
debted to the experiments and observations of Kepler, 
and to the discoveries of Grimaldi; Galileo had seen the 
telescope of Metius: Watt profited by the labours of 
Newcomen : Dr. JenUeT was not the first who imagined, 
or suggested, or tried, the prophylactic virtue of the 
vaccine. There is a striking analogy, in fact, between 
the ea.ses of Jenner and Fulton :—the gloiy of vaccination 
is not more justly due to the one, than that of steam-navi¬ 
gation to the other. The question is not, who first pro¬ 
posed to connect steam with navigation; but who first 
and completely succeeded in so doing, and enabled others 
to succeed. The world will never consent to exalt the 
genius and merits of him who merely throws out a loose 
hint, or stops short at a diagiam, or finishes with an 
abortive experiment, over those of the sanguine enter¬ 
priser who seizes derelict, and vivifies still-born ideas; 
who, uniting in himself the aptitude to invent, the saga¬ 
city to distinguish, and the skill to execute, puts the 
festiug possession of that, which others had 
essaj^d, with such results only as tended to arrest the 
of^rts of industry, and discredit the powers of art. 
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REPUBLICAN ITALY. 


Tiid Italy of the middle ages,—wlien liberty had no 
otJier toinj)le, and gave her four eenturies of sway a)id 
glory,—is a most interesting field of instruction for an 
Ajiicrienn citizen. Her republics of that period liirni.sli 
unif[ue examples of th(' character and ]>art whioli die 
merchant and tradesnian may sustain in liei’ govern¬ 
ments; of the exalted ends Ui whit'll their pursuits may 
he rendered .subs’ervi(?nt. In her lapse into servitude*, in 
lier jirt'.senl abjection, she may bo still eonteniplated with 
jiroJit, and he in.strumental in elieeking that trearlierous 
.seeurily to wlileh a nation, so happily situated as the 
American, must ever b<* prone. 

Altogether, the Italian Peninsula lias more magnificent 
annal.s, vaiious trojihies, anil choice gills, than any other 
portion of llu* earth ri'inarkahle as the theatre of momi 
greatness. TJie destinies of Clrecci* wen*, iiulced, splen¬ 
did ; her achievements prodigious; the creations of her 
liiiicy unrivalled : but her history has not the swcfp, 
majesty, variety, and in.struetiveness of the Ibunaii; it 
hegin.s, properly, with the establishment of (he l.iws of 
Lyourgns, and ends witli tlie death of Alexaiidi'r:—Slie 
had no resurrection. Italy fills in some sort all ages, siiice 
the formation of the Ilornan powi'r; she re-ai)pears di.s- 
pensing light and ('hi islianity, after .she had (‘eased to 
dispen.se laws, to the universe; .she takes the lead among 
the nations of the w(i.st, and rc'claim.s Europe from barba¬ 
rism; she ostaldislies a new and mighty influence over 
ni'Mikind, and, i i restoring the literature of the aneienis, 
produces one of iier own, not unworthy of them, or of 
)icing compared with the best of the modern. In her 
prc.sent rt'probate .state of morals and politics, hers i.s still 
VOL. 1. 10 
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the empire of the arts; she cultivates the exact sciences 
with brilliant success, possesses a vast body of erudition; 
is strong in numbers, and not deficient in wealth; retains 
her physical advantages, and receives from nature the 
same rich endowments of mind: she draws to her from 
every quarter the enlightened and the curious, as much 
on account of what she is as what she was, and inspires 
not a few of them with the hopes of her regaining the 
energies wliich would soon replace her in the first rank 
of independent nations. 

We could wish not only that our fleets should ride 
proudly in the Mediterranean, recollecting what Duillius 
and Lutatius accomplished, but that our youth should 
frequent in every part, the vast museum of monuments of 
genius and public virtue, which it washes. It is there 
that they would most deeply imbibe the spirit and the 
tastes by which the whole region is doubly immortalized, 
and through which they might give a like immortality to 
their own land. 

Setting out at an age when the principles and habits 
appertaining to a sound American education should have 
taken root, and being committed to fidthful Mentors, they 
would be inaccessible to the contagion of those degenerate 
morals and manners which we shall presently notice. 

We could wish, too, that on their return home, they 
would report to the world what they had seen and felt. 
The ambition of authorship would occasion a better pre¬ 
paration, and inspire greater eagerness, for observing; 
and the instruction conveyed in native productions might 
be expectcA^l to work more efficaciously Upon the public 
mind. We should be glad if the course here suggested 
were pursued by those whom the American government 
employs to represent it abroad ; and this could be easily 
done so as to consult at the same time the reserve 
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becoming their station, and the advancement of the 
lilerary intelligence and repute of their country. 

An American liberally educated, and happily gifted, is, 
perhaps, the only person competent to produce a book on 
Italy, or any of the primary nations of Europe, which 
would liave, in fact, the merit of novelty in the compo¬ 
sition and seasoning. We would not wish him to write 
ambitiously; or to play the virtuoso in elaborate deline^ 
tions of scenery and monuments on which a host of Cognos¬ 
centi and artists have already exhausted their sagacity and 
vocabularies: W'e would ask him merely to digest from 
his tal)lets the impressions, in their original vivacity, 
which he had received abroad ; to state his own peculiar 
vie\vs of institutions, morals, manners, characters and 
events. If lie connected with such an ex])osition those 
personal anecdotes of dramatic effect which can never be 
wanting to an active tourist; statistical details throwing 
liglit on the princijiJes of political economy in general, or 
of nsoful application to tliat of his own country, and the 
cmliellishinents of unafl’ected, pertinent scholarship, he 
would, besides furnishing to his countrymen points of 
vicw% veins of sentiment, juilgments of criticism, and even 
forms of expression, at once novel, just, and captivating, 
fix ere long tlie attention of the readers of Knrojie, and 
do more tow'ards cstalilishing a literary reputation for us 
there, than could be done at present by any effort of the 
American pen in another department. 

The most startling memento of the departed greatness 
of Venice is her Arsenal. Its vast extent, its massive 
structures, its magazines, founderies, armories, rope- 
w^alks, work-shops, bespeak wdiat she was as a naval 
power. All is there now, a dead silence and undisturbed 
decay. It is, indeed, a full century since this republic, 
falsely so called, withdrew into a merely negative exist- 
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ence. History scarcely deigns to notice her after her 
peace of 1718 with the Turks, although in her naval 
combats with them, of tlie year preceding, she vindicated 
her ancient renown.—Laugier’s History of Venice termi¬ 
nates at 1750. Sismondi speaking of her as she was 
at the close of the fifteenth, calls her “ h plus puissant et 
h plus sage, des Etats Ilaliens:—elle seule gardoit con- 
iffc Vempirc ottoman VItalic et tout Vocddent" {His- 
torie des Repub: It: Vol. 13.) And Lord Byron— 

“ In youth she was all glory;—a new Tyre,— 

Her very by-word sprung from victory, 

The ‘ Planter of the Lion,’ which through fire 
And blood she bore o’er subject earth and sea.” 

How proudly she liore the trident, and challenged the 
fears and tlu' admiration ol' Kiirope before the sixteenth 
century! With what a grand array of resources and 
resolution she withst(K)d the fiimous league of that 
century, and, notwithstanding all her disasters, rc-a])pcar- 
cd in the seventeenth to assert alone Italian independence! 
Her war of twenty-five years, begun in 1034, with the Sub- 
lini(‘ Porte, then the terror of Christi'iidom, tlx nigh unfor¬ 
tunate, is highly glorious. 3’he second, of fifteen years, 
with the same enmny begun in 1(581,—in which she re¬ 
trieved her losses—is of a most biilliant and iinjiosing 
character. By the degenerate policy into which she 
afterwards fell, of submitting to every wrong and out¬ 
rage rather than resort to the sword, she had nearly 
forfeited all title to commiseration when Bona])arte 
“liberated” her in 1794, to throw her into the mass of 
equivalents at the treaty of Camjio Formio. 

The extended husbandry and the peculiar agriculture 
of Tuscany and of Lombardy—the ingenuity, beauty, 
and productiveness of which, are so much and so justly 
celebrated, may be traced to their peasantry of the repub- 
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lican era. Stimulated into life and energy by the action 
of free institutions, this race of men was distinguished 
for intelligence and the spirit of improvement, while all 
of the same class throughout the rest of Europe, present¬ 
ed, in the thraldom of villanage, a totally opposite charac¬ 
ter. They substituted the rotation of crops to tlie old 
system of fallows; revived the practices of-irrigation and 
terracing, and set generally the example of that i)ersever- 
ing industry and picturesque neatness in tillage which arc 
now displayed by their desccinlants, and not excelled in 
the be>t cultivated eoimtri(‘s. 

We may pass from the agriculture of Tuscany and Lom¬ 
bardy, to everytliing that is majestic and beautiful, there 
and in Itoinngna, and will still find that all belongs to the 
ng<’ of Liberty. The nearly unlu’oken series of niagniticcnt 
eiti('s, cliureh(‘S, palaces, and a illas, from Novara to Ter- 
racina—tli(i inaslor-])i('e(‘s of art with whieh they are filled 
—the noblest pvoduetion.s in the various dojiartnients of 
literature—the statt'sinen and warriors, who make part 
of the “long array of mighty shadows,” in Jtali.ui story, 
are of the era of Jtahau imlependonee, which finished 
with tlie capture of h'loronce by th<' gimcrals of ('harles V., 
in 1530. “The truth is,” says Eustace, “that th(‘ tide of 
prosperity which has left so many traces behind, not only 
ill Floronee, Pisa, and Sienna, but in almost cviay town 
in the northern parts of Italy, such as Mantua, Cremona, 
Vicentia and Verona, was the cfi'ect of repiiblican indus- 
tiy. and most of the stately edifices which still adorn 
these cities, whether public or private, sacred or profane, 
were raised by republican taste and magnificence.” 
Foj.:yth refers to the republican times of Lombardy, not 
indeed in so solemn a strain as Eustace, but with a view 
to the same striking lesson, “Though confined within 
narrow territories, and separated by the domains of barons 

16 « 
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who held them at defiance, the principal Lombard Repub¬ 
lics; those ambitious apes of Athens and Lacedaimon, 
found means to flourish in the midst of continual hostility, 
and filled the annals of two centuries with their imperti¬ 
nent battles.” 

These facts, taken in connexion with the history and 
condition of Italy since the sixteenth century, are to be 
deemed an important accession to the mass of inductive 
proof in favour of popular f^overnment as the most fruitful 
source of natural prosperity. We, as American citizens, 
may contemplate such results with a double confidence 
in the future, since our institutions, besides combining 
all the beneficial principles and tendencies of the repub¬ 
lican systems of Italy, jirovide the safeguards for civil 
liberty wdiicli they wanteo. TJie Italians wc're protected 
in their persons,’ property, honour and opinions, by no 
direct guarantees, no formal' legislation—they were 
secure in tliese ))oints only so fiir as such security was 
incidental to their fundamental maxim of the sovereignty 
of ihe people, and to the eligibility of numbers to the 
suiireme power. Their political maglsti*at(*s were elected 
by the citizens at short intervais, anil responsible to them 
at the expiration of the prescribed term of authority: but 
this authority liad no precise limitations; the freedom of 
the press and of public debate, and all regular representa¬ 
tion w'crc equally foreign to their ideas and practice. 
Hence the domestic oppression and disord? rs which 
proved fatal to their liberty and national independence. 

We are inclined to yield assent to the opinion of Eus¬ 
tace that these Italian Republics of the Middle Ages may 
sustain, in nearly all respects, an advantageous compari¬ 
son with the states of Greece; and that the history of the 
former is quite as eventful and instructive. Florence has 
annals so brilliant; exhibits relics of her meridian, so 
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iiiy^osing; can unfold such a list of titles to the gratitude 
and admiration of the world; is seen at the commence¬ 
ment of the sixteenth century in such a blaze of genius— 
with such a galaxy of magnanimous patriots, profound 
philosophers, and elegant scholars, that in surveying her 
under all aspects, we are as much dazzled, as by the 
glories of Athens. , 

The commonwealth in which the greatest number of 
citizens may hope to get into the administration of alTairs, 
will e\er ho the most active and intelligent, and, on the 
V holt', the mos) administered. Florence exemplified 
this truth. Her councils were renewed by lot every two 
months, from a list consisting entirely of merchants and 
tradesmen—of the eighty thousand inliabitants whom she 
numhered in the days of iit'r freedom, two or three thou¬ 
sand were tlius called in quick .'^iicces.sioii to the first 
offices of slatt'. Not\\ ithsi,Hiding the rajiidity of the 
rotation, and tht' description of the inciinilients, “they 
conducted affairs.” say?? Sisnioiuli, “ with such wisdom, 
dignity, and firmne.ss as to seeiii'e their rcjiuliJic a rank 
among the powers of JMiro})(', out of all projiortion to her 
share of jiopulation, and wealtli; they gave lessons of 
prudence and justice to the cabinets of kings and the 
senates of aristocracic's.” Might not tliis example teach 
t!ie folly of that contempt whieli is too commonly ontci- 
taineJ or affected in Europe, for tlie government of this 
country, on the ground of its being composed of bour~ 
geois ? 
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BREACH OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE. 

Several, cases of the kind have lately been detailed in 
the daily prints; striking examples of what may be the 
consequence of light eourtshi]), without positive evidence 
of a formal promise of marriage. Instances are far more 
numerous tlian any public records would indicate. The 
love of money, and the passion for a snug establisliment, 
prevail in this country, ev en from an early age, jierhaps 
more generally than in any other. They are often siilTer- 
ed to stitle the tender affections, after tliese have Ijeen 
indulged in a long reciprocation of virtuous fondness 
between young persons of equal roiulition and congenial 
temper. Parties are aflianrc'd; uianiage appears assured; 
the female considers her destinies as lixed ; her fi lends 
and acquaintance eiiunlly believe her lot to be definitively 
cast—on a sudden the busband-elect grows cool, estranges 
himself, and ere long breaks off his engagement. He has 
discovered, or his relatives have found for him, a more 
lucrative match ; and sonlid calculation overbalances all 
considerations of plighted faith, reciprocal legard, and 
public decorum. The coutiilent bride is left to the cruel 
struggle between outraged i^ride and de.spaiiing love—to 
the anguish of the keenest of disappointments—to the 
exultation of rivals, and to the still more distressing jiity 
of friends. In the bustle of bu.sliu'ss, in the pur^ait of the 
usual objects of our ambition and desire, men may soon 
be relieved from the corrosion of blasted expectations and 
trampled attachments : but llio other sex hav'C not this 
chance of escape—almost everything in their subsequent 
life, for a considerable pei iod at least, tends to jirobe and 
exasperate the wound of their stricken feelings: they have 
not even the resource of complaint;—dignity and the 
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lial^ts of the world will not allow of an outward sorrow 
—the canker then acts within, 

“ Eats like a’subtle worm its venomed way; 

Preys on llie heart and rots the lender core.” 

The OA’il is common and it is real and infinitely grievous; 
it has too often fallen under our own observation. The 
murder of the forsaken woman would, in some cases, be 
n less painful and even less criminal catastrophe. We not 
only desire to see sueh offenders as those in question, 
tins])aringly amerced by jiirit’s, but held up to scorn and 
followed with the contemiit and reprobation of society. 

In some of the abovt' eases, tlie frailty of the female 
is a itrominenl fi'ature. We may rejoice when falsehood 
and seduotioii are heavily amerced ; as we should, indeed, 
when delinqiK'ney of whatever kind is punislied. But it 
is to be wished that ini i)arficii]nr eneouragenKMit may be 
given to tlie nmltiplieatimi of such eas('s, nor any particu¬ 
lar tiiiiiiipli atlaclK'd to the (•ouduet and situation of the 
jilaintilfs. A lady never shines on these oeeasions, how¬ 
ever piti.il)lo her original disappointment may scorn ; she 
whoha^ talU'ii and for whom I'cdiess is souglit in this 
way, if entitled to compassion, is not an object oI respect; 
and wlien^ tlif’re has l)een no saciifiee of virtue, there is 
still a violation <'r delicacy and an exposure liefore the 
world, very litlU^ enviablt-^ or exemjilary. The woman of 
true refinement and ])i ide, who is des('rted, will rather 
set'k relief only in the consciousness of her owm faith and 
dignity; in the private sympathy and esteem of her 
friends, and in the cireurnstaneo of lier escape from a 
urii ni witli one of recreant spirit and inconstant heart. 
She w ill dread and resist a public display of her wrongs 
or gratification of her resentments. As for the absolute 
victim of perfidy, when she retains the principles of 
honour and religion, and the due sense of shame which is 
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ever concomitant with mere weakness, she will be driven 
forth by no impulses of revenge, no hope of pecuniary 
retribution; no anger or cupidity of relatives;—her re¬ 
course will be to penitence and seclusion. 


JUDGES AND JURIES. 

In the lists of those who attended and were conspicuous 
at some of the recent meetings in different parts of the 
country, with regard to the contest for the Presidency, 
we find the names of Judges specially designated as 
such. Now, though we are free to acknowledge tliat the 
judicial office admits of a continued private concern in 
political matters, and of the exercise of the right of suf¬ 
frage according to particular predilections,—yet, m q can¬ 
not help believing and avowing that it appears to require, 
—like the clerical order,—more s(‘lf-restraint and pri\'acy 
as to polllics, than the other vocations of life. 

In all the modern states, where tlic administration of 
justice is a permanent function, it has been deemed inde¬ 
corous and inauspicious in the members of the Bench to 
engage in the passing discussions and feuds, whether 
political or religious, Avhich have a ttaidency to inflame 
the passions and warp the judgment, and of course to 
produce the bias of antipathy or prepossession towards 
individuals who may be, in their property or i)ersons, 
subject to the active jurisdiction of the courts; and of 
these the number is necessarily indellnite, or, rathci*, it 
may be said to comprise all the community above a cer¬ 
tain age. 

The judge, it has been thought and asserted, should not 
expose himself to scenes and influences, which must 
cause him to regard the litigant with a favourable or 
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un^vourable eye, in(le|H?ndentIy of the merits of the suit; 
and which present liiin to the suitor in a Jight other than 
as the impartial organ and representative of the law. 
No ground should be afforded for even an imaginary 
extraneous motive to favouritism. We liave seen in¬ 
stances of apologies, made in prefaces to collections of 
poetry by Spanish and Italian judges, for the fact of their 
having so far departed from tlie solemnity and i)eculiar 
studies of their office, as to allow themselves to compose 
verses; a circinnstanee which we mention in order to 
illu.'.trate the occasional rigour of tlio modern theory with 
respect to the abstract and impassive character of the 
judicial station. We would refer, moreover, to D’Agues- 
seau’s Discourses on the Magistracy, for the ideas which 
have been entertained by the most enlightened, virtuous, 
and rxperh'nred o))s(n'vers, on the equanimity, dispassion, 
self j)o>.seN‘;ioii, grav ity and inflexibk' rectitude, that should 
eluiraeteii/e jiidu'atnn' in every nation. 

It is known to us all, from sad ti'ials, that tliere are few 
possible conti'sts and divisions into whieli American 
society could be thrown, calculated to engender so much 
ill-blood and so broadly to distort and discolour the mental 
vision, as the canvass for the choice of President; and it 
cannot be firgcUtc'u that cases of violence, prejudication 
and oppression have occurred on the American bench, 
which were plainly traceable to tliat source. There is, 
too, reason to suj)i)ose tJiat the struggle between the ad¬ 
vocates of the iVdministration and the partisans of General 
Jackson will wax hot and virulent, even far beyond the 
denloraljle point which it has already reached. Hence, 
mor«’ strict fori'.earance is incumbent upon high func¬ 
tionaries, who have to decide on questions invvilving the 
personal interests and feelings of their fellow-citizens, anct 
who seem to deprive Justice of half her inherent and ines- 
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timable value, beauty and grandeur, when they cease to 
be, in themselves, patterns of order, calmness, probity, 
and impartiality. We may be permitted to hint, in addi¬ 
tion, without meaning to insist upon any aristocratic airs 
or distinctions for the Bench,—that various general cir¬ 
cumstances, peculiar to the structure and habits of our 
society, combine to blend our judges individually with 
the mass; expose them to catch the vulgar sympathies 
and passions of the day: and divest them, in perhaps too 
great a degree, of the personal authority and rank, whi(;h 
many a sound republican has deemed important, if not 
essential, for the due efficacy of their honouriible calling. 
Whatever course, therefore, tending to assimilate and 
desecrate them still more, < an he avoided, should be with 
the utmost care. 

Not being conver^nnt with what })asses in tiie tribunals, 
wo cannot say wind have been tlu' effects of the' ])ractic(5 
of making ap])ointments to the Bench from political con¬ 
siderations: but that prartl( (' would seem,to 
conduce to the evil upon whic'h we have thus ventured to 
animadv'ert, and to otliers of eipial niimnitutle. Party 
politicians, preferred (mi account of their career and 
opinions, will not readily abandon the lialnt of full jiar- 
ti(*jpation in the business of jiarty, howe\'<'r incongruous 
it may be with their new position ; or will not soon be 
able to see the incongruity. It is hardly tod much to 
affirm, that tlie able, pure, and trusted admin..^tration of 
the civil and criminal codes, is the highest and dearest 
interest of our eoiuitiy; consequenlly, the judicial Je- 
liartment should be filled with a view to that interest 
alone,—not for the remuneration or future benefit of any 
individuals ; never from the number of those who would 
continue to aim at promotion through politics^ wherever 
conspicuously used. 
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.Juries ought not to be 

bringing culprits under, or rescuing them from the p^ar<* 
ties of the code, a more elevated and eitptUHled office 
might be conceded to the institution, ffir ihe ben^t of 
both individuals and society. In doubtful cases^ and vrith 
a panel and couit fiee fiom obiectiort, its verdicts of ac^ 
quittal should leceived by the public as conclusive of 
innocence This would secuie repose to all parties, 
dvcit ungracious and fruitless discussion prevent 
possible oi probable injustice, and lessen the amount of 
th it kind of superserviceable inquiry and crimmationl of 
which the 1 C 19 always enough, and by which the amount 
of irntatK)n and unhappiness is greatly mcreased There 
IS leason, as well as benevolence^ in the principle that 
when T. clonbt of guilt exists, it should accrue to the 
aecustd, and ft w of our leaders need bo leminded of the 
idnge—hcttei that mncty-nine guilty should escape, than 
one innocent person suffci In the annals of ]ury tiials, 
thoinstancis aie veiy numeious of innocence being at 
once oi ultim itcly ?is( ei tamed Bui llie compensation of 
innocence thus airaigncd and tried, is not m tlie mere 
iGscuo fiom the penal sanctions Where pievails a due 
estimate of honest tame,—a common sensibility to public 
opinion,—the accj[uittal, or fin il exculpation in any shape, 
possesses most impoi tance so fai as it clears character 
and rcstoies tiaiiquillity of spnit To deny it this effect, 

IS to stmt iiglit and mercy—to make the judicial scheme 
woik needless hardship—to beget a perpetual disiiuietude 
and an ovci whelming despair, when individuals of even 
tlie best reputt, and of stations held to be the most secure, 
ai t involved m accusations and appearances of crime by 
the piofligacy of otheis, or the fiequent and accidental 
concurrence of circumstances beyond human foresight or 
control 
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RIGHT AND MIGHT. 

and physical power are not the same thing, and 
thei^ ts some other law m the state of nature, besides the 
will of a prevailing force‘-^It is not among the natural 
rights oi mm to enslave his fellow man ji but that, on the 
central y, personal liberty is one of those rights —States 
are moral, lesponsible persons, and subject, like indivi¬ 
duals, to the law of nature, deriving from it their nghts as 
well as duties. 

The lexicographical definition of right is a just claim, 
and Johnson contradistinguishes it fiom might m one of 
his iJlustiations of the^void Palry explains right to bc^ 
d claim consistent irith tht toill of God Sec tJie 
ninth and tenth Chaptci of his Moral and Political Philo¬ 
sophy, foi doctimcs on this head which tally ill with the 
Missouiipietension says Giotius (B 1 C 1 L 

of W and P,) “ is a moral ([uahty annexf d to the person, 
enabling him to have and do something justly ” See his 
Piehmmaiy Discoui'so, paiticulaily on this point PiiTTi n- 
doif wites thus, 

“ Mmal power is that by which n ma is enabled to do a thing Ian 
fully and with a moial ejut v.]ucli (ffcct i**, lint the person oxer 
CHing this power, blull hy an obligation on others to perform some 
ccrtiin hubiness, which he requires or to admit some action of his as 
valid, or not to stop ind hinder it, or that he shall conf r on others 
a license of doing or possessing something, which license thej did 
befoib enjoy ” (Bill Law of Nature and Nations) sec also his 
third B Ch 2 and C 5 see, too, VatUl’s Preliminaries 

Right lb that moial quality by which we justly obtain 
either the government of peisons, 01 the possession of 
things, or by force of which we may claim something as 
due to us. There seems to be this diflfeience between 
the terms of jsowei and right, that the first does fiiore 
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expressly import the presence of the quality^ 
does but obscurely denote the manner how One a<^uire4"! 
it, whereas the word rigfu does properly and clearly show 
that the quality was fairly got and is nOw feirly possessed. 


GENl^RAL MISCELLANY. 

The history of man, civilized or savage, shows that he 
has al\Nays exercised more injq&tice and cruelty towards^ 
his own kind, than towards any other part of the oninfiated'' 
cieation. We have just read Ein interesting work* an 
Account of the Interior of the Island of Ceylon, by Dr. 
Davy, in which the point is discussed whether the indivi¬ 
duals of one *of the ja osci ibed castes of Uie inhabitants 
aie ohliijed, in meeting those of the more favomed Castes, 
not oiilj to sailin' tlieni vMth bupplicating gestuies and to 
move at onci' out of the way, but to prostiate themselves 
ill Older that the othcib may walk over their bodies. Such 
a piacticc as tlio last, Di. Davy thinks would be incom¬ 
patible with the notion of impurity attached to the touch 
of the proseiibed (the Rhodees)—“This notion,” says ho, 
“lb bo fiinily impressed on the minds of the piiviloged 
Singalese, that they ha\ e been known to refuse to obey 
the oiders of the British goiernment to make piisoners 
certain Rhodees suspected of a murder, observing, ‘ they 
could not pollute themselves by seizing tlicm, but they 
would wullingly shoot them at a distance.’ ” The wliole 
contamination and guilt of the Rhodees, who are of the 
same oiigin, complexion and genius with Uie others, con¬ 
sist in their being the descendants of those Singalese who 
were punished by being made outcasts for continuing to 
indulge in eating beef after its use was prohibited by the 
sovereign! 
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Ifrwe had to train a candidate for the honours of ro- 

* , •. 

mance or poetry, we should be inclined to set the gentle¬ 
man or lady, first to a course of sound moral philosophy, 
•—that they might learn to distinguish between true and 
spurious sentiment, and to detect and disrelish the nume¬ 
rous fallacies respecting virtue and vice, by which these 
are confounded or the latter substitutecl for the former, to 
the great injury of ingenuous and credulous youth, and 
the utter depravation of minds and hearts before half 
clouded by the mists of passion and sophistry. We 
should endeavour to teach the candidate tliat the worst 
enemy of another is the one wdio betrays Iniii, by what¬ 
ever means, into the least degree of guilt—that Iho evil 
done by those who palliate, gloss and dulcify crime and 
libertinism, and thus recmtcilo the world Li» ITcentiousiiess, 
is fjuitc as great as that of the original perpetration. 
Sophisms witli regard to t!ie passions and dissolute ex¬ 
ample arc extremely dangerous; tiiey should not bo 
mistaken for harmless exercises of ingenuity; they are 
easier in fact tlian just inoial speculation and jjaintijig; 
they are most readily caught and repeated by tlic weak 
and vulgar, and they are therefore beneath the ajubilioji 
or adoption of true genius, and odious to all true philan¬ 
thropy. 

Public speakers and writers too often throw out the 
phrases “ misguided philanthropists,” “ hiunfu e zealots.” 
If those who venture upon sarcasms or loose accusations, 
should be asked to designate the evil which the order of 
philanthropists have at any time done, tliey would, wo 
believe, be much iit a loss for facts. But the good which 
that order have actually achieved, and the additional bene¬ 
fits which they might have compassed for mankind, if 
they had not been blindly or selfishly opposed, could be 
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easily shown, though not in ah the variety* and «^tent 
The amelioration of the general fate and treatment of the* 
Indians and slaves in both Americas, the abolition of the' 
slave-trade, the suppression of bondage in ouii.fi'ee states, 
the propagation of C'hristianity among the Heathen^most 
of the foundations of charity and schemes for the rectifi¬ 
cation of social disorders,-^are their work. No one great 
public convulsion,—no real misfortune to any classes of 
men,—no retrogradation of the human mind or human 
happiness,—can be fairly ascribed or traced to their im- ' 
tjulse or instrumentality. 

SirpiNc, is a perilous habit in moi*al as well as physical 
matters. Only a taste of liquor, nowand then, advances 
at Icngtii to drop potation. So, as to all filial indulgences 
of the jpdJate. Thus, generally, we first sip of the Circean 
cup of pleasiuc; eie long wo diaiii it to the dregs. We 
may <lo by little what will undo ns as completely as 
iinmediato c —cat, drink, spend, gamble, play the 
lilicitiue or theromie. ‘‘ Hut this oneo”—“m«‘rely alittleat 
a tune”—“a small filch,”—prudence or conscience yiel(fs 
because “there will be no great harm.*’ Gradually, in¬ 
sensibly, or inesistibly, the great liaun eoiiies, and the 
sij/per is a ilruiik.ird, jirofiigate, scoundrel, vagabond. 
Many a man, given up to licentious books and the con- 
scquciicesj to sensual gratifications, di',ljoncst practices, 
ruinous dissipation, by bad company and so foith, owes 
his fate to a mere ‘ taste,” frequently or occasionally 
repeated. 

We hate some persons because we do not know them, 
and we will not know’ them because wc hate them. 
Those friendships that succeed to such avei‘'ion,s arc 
usually firm, for those qualities must be .'^te^lmg that 
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could not only gain our hearts, but conquer our pre¬ 
judices.' But the misfortune is, that we carry these pre¬ 
judices into things far more serious than our friendship. 
Thus, there are truths which some men despise, be¬ 
cause they have not examined, and which they will not 
examine, because they despise. Tliere is one single 
instanc'^ on record, where this kind of prejudice was 
overcome by a miracle—but the age of miracles is past, 
while that of prejudice remains. 

“ Thou never art so distant 
Froio fin evil spirit, but, that thy oaths, 
rbuses .Hid bI<i,sphomifcri pull luin to Ihine elbow; 

Thou never Icirst a lie, but that a devil 
Is ivitlnn lu'ariuy it. Iliv ovjl piiijiosis 
Arf ever Jiaunicd; lui!. when llu'j cimuc to iief, 

As tby ton^Mie slarulenti^;, bearing- frilsi* witness, 

Thy hand htabbint,'-, stcalmir, co/enin^r, elic.itinff, 
lie’s tlien williiu Oiec.” 

h i,s im old maxim th;it governments, to be long pre¬ 
served, must ocrasioiinlly be drawn back to tlieir first 
principles. 'Phis maybe applieil to the body siK.al as 
well as politic,—to t)ie entire cominonwcaltli, ofwliich 
the primitive sjnril, di.sjKf^tions, and moral pliiioso[)ijy 
and ends too often afford a eoiilrasl proper (o mortify, 
alarm, and .stimulate good citizens, at a jieiiod more or 
Jess di.stnnt from its ostablihhrnent. In the vessel of state, 
after it has been long navigated, bolts arc foniv to have 
been started, seams opened, rats and carbuncles mul¬ 
tiplied, so that it is likely to founder ('re very long, nn- 
lesb it be (dosely surveyed and ('iiergetically repaired. 
Our whole systemi, individual, soi.ial, nanal, ])oIitieai, is 
cxposeil to similar I'elaxation, injury ajid peril. To know 
wliat we ought to l;e,—liow far vve iiave degenerated 
or deviated, and how' vve may durably flourish,—we 
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should be brought to remember our cutset—our first 
<iocti'ines, resolutions and aims, and to wind up and 
revivily llio inaejiine. 

Among the {Spartans, a young man who had bought 
an estate at great advantage, that is “made an excellent 
hargain,*’ was called to account for it and Jimd in pro¬ 
portion to his gain. He was deeni(*d guilty of injustice 
ill buying a tiling for less than it was worth, and thought 
ti'o desirous of profil, “ since his mind was employed in 
gelling, at an age wln'ii spending is generally tlie chief 
de.siie and uceiip.iiion.” How oppo^site this jiractiee and 
Hliis vi<‘w of things to tin' customs and sentiments of 
mod'Tii limes! Whal fither that does aiot, now, reioice 
to find his son “a inoiu'y-gc'tting fl'llow;” that diies not 
f !ni< K'le ^\'lth liim o\ (‘v a good hargnin ! The ?<jiartans, 
\A(' may pM'^lllll(^ had no aneti<tn^ laa Shej-ill’s sales, at 
which |M'()|t|r ,!'-•'.( a)hi(‘.| [() «jr[ liieir I'cieliliour’s good> at 
the clM'ai"'<1 pe-^-'iIjIe lafe. when i;( u.is Lindf r>l(,)Od to !>e 
in tlie ulmost pus^il)!< ueeuniary e'laie.^s. 

Thi'i’c j> a trail m oui' natiua- s\ iiif li seems (o he oflerier 
oxeinpldii'd in r-onrls nf jiistK e than e|,>(wvhMe, and par- 
tu-ularly in lai'iic (iipila!-. We allude to tl:e eoiK.oiirsa^ 
C'f persons passing (laai tlay,> in Jisiening (o trials, nvil or 
eniiiirud. in whieli Hay have int)j)(i-|y no eoi-icra'ii, and 
taking a deep interest m Da' i'.siie. as il m:i}'atleet tahers 
—entire strangers to them—hilt Dieir own alfaiis are 
filling behintl-liaiid, oi haviening lo nun, throiigli inatten- 
i on. Hours all jiri'ci^u-. Ji»i important purposes, arc 
thn>. strangm-y wasted; as they frequently are in the 
perusal of romances, of which the fictitious heroes engross 
a sensibility and time, duo, and even indispensaljlc to the 
business and families of the readers. 
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Too much of the old, stiff, quaint style of division and 
emb^lhsbment,—the laborious substitution of art for 
, ftSiipre,—remains on this side of the Atlantic in laying out 
-atid iihishlng pleasure-gardens. In England, that “ formal, 
;dull, disjointed scene vt^hich was once called a garden,” 
kind the pride of which was eclipsed by any simple farm, 
lias been renounced like the old full-bottomed periwigs, 
the towering and plastered head-gear, the enormous sto¬ 
machers and court-hoops. We hope that picturesque 
gardens will be multiplied in our land, wliich furnishes 
locations as complete and diversified as any other region, 
—but wc trust that very little use, comparatively, \v ill be 
made of geometric skill, of the “line, plummet, and un-"* 
feeling sheersthat very little “sculptured foliage,” 
qiiincuncial discipline, fantastic trimming, wooden sta¬ 
tuary, “ terrass mound uplifted,” shaven yew, tonsile 
box, and their associate deformities, will ever be seen 
again. 

No Europeans should bring to c-ur country their politi¬ 
cal or rclirrious (luarrels, to bo rendered the motive or 
occasion of imblic discord. Those \\ho are not citizens 
violate, liy so doing, the hospitality which tliey enjoy ; 
those wlio have been naturalized, violate the spirit of our 
institutions, and are, in a manner, guilty of a breach of 
allegiance. The foreigner who has become an American 
citizen, should regard himself as born anew, and all his 
old political or religious party-fellowships as obliterated . 
with reference to our political and social order, to wliich 
alone he should then look. A coiistaut and considerable 
immjgration of foreigners may be expected;—if they be 
suffeired to transfer with them their inveterate feuds, 
their party-signals or epithets, and their festivals of mu- 
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tua] provoca<ion and defiance, ,\ve must be constantly 
exposed to fierce puWic tumults and sanguinary “dis¬ 
turbances.*' 

In regard •* the direct admission of previous error,” 
all moralists, all teachers of honour and duty, have treated 
it as obligatory in every case of public concern, and 
whenever the interests of others are involved. It has been 
made by men among tlie most illusirious in the annals 
whether of religion, petiiotism, or literature; or intellect,' 
i^'pnlation and viituc eonerally. The acute.st mind and 
the inirost lu\nt conjoined, may fall into inistalics of 
• doctrine and misconception of character. We cannot 
refrain frt)m fjnoting here a note of Ilumc, appended to 
(me of liis Assays. “Sojne,” he says, “of the o])inions 
delivf’red in these Ks.says, with regard to the public trans¬ 
actions in tlie last century, the author, on more accurate 
evamijialion, fomul n'asou to retract in his liistory of Great 
I’ntain. As he would not enslave liimselfto tlie sy.stoms 
of ('llIK'r parly, neillier would he f'tter his judgment by 
l)r('(‘c)hccived ])rineij)les and opinions; nor is he ashamed 
to acknowhulf^e his inislakes. These mistakes were, in¬ 
deed, at that time, almost universal in this kingdom,” 

By a moral life, hy honourable dealings, by the faithful 
discliarge of domestic duties, we give every day to God, 
tliough wc may lalionr fur the acqui.sition of money—that 
is, iiidnstrioii.sJy acquire for oiir.selve.'> or oiir children the 
nu'ans of comfortable subsistence. What divine good¬ 
ness specially exacts for the .sabbath, each individual must 
dt'rcrmine fir liimself according to hi.s religious tenets, 
Ills own construction of the go.speJ, or the discipline of the 
church to which he belongs. Public worship, religious 
reading and discourse, private prayer and meditation, are 
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alf ix^llentf let those practise them exclusively who be- 
liev.^them jto be obligatory or advisable; but let others 
be’ftOe.'to act as they please, provided they keep within 
"the:bopjads of public order and morality. When Christ 
Wid “ A new commandment give I unto you, Love one 
^another'" he meant, we may presume, to include mutual 
toleration and forbearance,. 


' 4 »'' 


It is the error of too mariy cotemporary tourists, to be 
lavish of insignificant details. They cannot bear to relin¬ 
quish what has been once written;—they forget that they 
may do or note, for their amusement on the way, many 
little foolish things which should not Ix' solemnly recorded; 
—“that much which is good fop a newspape*!*, or for the 
eyes of friends, who feel a particular concern in all that 
happens to them, may yet be unfit for a formal dispensa¬ 
tion to the public, who care little for what they have eaten 
or drunk of common food and in the common way, or 
how they have been lodged, or whether they were fleeced 
or spared by innkeepers and stage-drivers. , 


Mr. Carter intimates censure on Eustace, for his pru¬ 
dery in wishing to devote to oblivion the dust of 
Boccaccio. Now, we humbly confess, that we like more 
this ultra sentiment than our traveller’s ostentatious 
homage and lachryraation at the shrines of Byron, Ilous- 
.seau, and Ijpura’s Petrarch. Morality is tJie fu st consi¬ 
deration with reference to tlie welfare and dignity of 
. mankind:—it is above any claim of genius to regret, and 
indeed, upon this incontestable principle, no regret is due 
tb.in^rably dissolute genius: its departure is rather 
ina t^f Kof .rejoicing for true moralists and philanthropists, 
of the most active and efficient agent of vice, 
sonnets are innocuous in themselves: the com- 
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memoration of his love for Laura, according to his own 
sense of its guilty character, is the ^florification of evil. 


Adam Smith made a remark which is common to men 
of l<‘ttcrs--that » of all the amusements of old age, the 
most grateful and soothing is a renewal of acquaintance^ 
with the favourite studies and fevourite authors in youth.” 

This shows the expediency of having, in youtii, favourite 

♦ 

studies and favoinite authors. 


Loilcau wrote of Gi'orae ^cudery—- < . 

Jtu nlicuicu\ St^udery, dont I4 fertile plotnt*, 

P( ut tous Us iiKus sans peine enfanter un volume. 

f'cnderys are common among the novel writers of tins 
day. A volume a month is not too much for most of 
tljem, and they rival the first Sendery in every other 
Ye>pe( t—-theu’ pioductions aie forgotten in a tune as short 
Ui. tlie gestation. 

Ill a r Cl tain lapse of time, things undergo so complete 
a ehaim(\—politu^ians arc so huddled, shuflled. and inter- 
nnnciled, and theii peisonal ohjeets and position, and the 
situation and eoiieenis of tlic country become so entirely 
and manifestly different,—that the old topics and badges 
of party must bo abandoned as uttcfly preposterous and 
futile. It sometimes happens, fortunately, that at this 
opoeli, real, superior abilities, and the lr»ftiest, most eom- 
jnehensive public virtue obtain the ascendancy, and get 
their due from the nation, in spite of old stigmas and 
fre^li .stiuggles of prejudice, selfishness or envy. 

file ex-prosid» nt.s may bo* the chamber counsellors 01 
oracle^ of their country; ready to expound that constitu¬ 
tional law upon which their opinion or testimony is deemed 
important or decisive;—or private historiographers, deem¬ 
ing it their duty to record, with studious exactitude and ^ 
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jusUc<$* the memorable facts and characters intimately 
know^i to them by peculiar opportunity,—or municipal 
tiUiSciUjEines and benefactors, lending the influence of their 
fiames and example, and thoir personal resources, to 
social concerns, to the arts and sciences,—oi domestic 
patterns, causing their mansions to be regarded as shimes 
of tried public and private virtue, wheicin the limp of 
life, shedding a mild and genial lustie, would be siiffl lecj 
to expiie with a wise and graceful lesigriation. 

A foreigner who alights aSiong us, driven by whatevei 
cause from Ins own country, though even he nny ln\ e 
passed the probation and the oatli, may still be v holly 
superficial as to the moi il suil'*.-»"he may h i\f establishi d 
no personal iiiteiests heie,-—stiuck no loots,—he may 
lemain foieign in heait and design. Disgust oi qiniicl 
vitli the institutions of his own countiy, .inJ nn le tiaiisi- 
tion to ours for tempoiaiy secniity and siibsisleiu (, 
would not seem to be alone ad( rpiate titles to the implicit 
confidence of the people and government, to a full partic i- 
pation m all our political and civil advantages. We i an 
imagine a moial as Avell ,is politic il bnlh-iight, dep< luling 
upon iimch more than those eiiciiinstaiiccs. 

* 

_ « 

Balds do not he undei the obligation of lendeiing esact 

histoiical justice, but it may be leinaiked ttrl, on most 
occasiong, when lefeicnce is made to the aboiigines a> 
they wefe found by oin forefatheis, their ferocious and 
UncccySg hostilities aie o\fctlooked Then con- 

ditioUji^efoie the white man landed on these shoie,, was 
not one of fiateinal amity and Arcadian oeatitude To 
prevent them from fiiithci destioymg each othei, ^vas one 
of ^he first endeavouts, as it was the obviouo duty, of 
several of the bands of fiist Euiopcan settleis. Wiong 
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enough, however, has been' dbi]|§ .to theipt 
most indignant strain. ' 

’\ ^' I ** !!» ■‘I? * \ 

> ■'' ^ ^ V- 

An English writer observes of the'proceedin^S'^^ |art^^ 
politicians in Great Britain—** those who?either"attafelc or 
defend a minister in such a gbvernment 'as btirs» ' where 

XK ... .-X_ X. l»l_X_• .^*1* L Jl . .. ___ *X__ Ir. 


the utmost liberty is 


aya carry mutters to «« 


extrcmie, and exaggerate hte.merit or demerit, both in 
domestic aivl foreign management.” This is ttie-case 


herever the press is free; we experience It excessively 
in the Tniied States. Thelhien in office and th$:qafidi- 
dates for office are treated aa demi-gods or demons., ‘: 4 lD 
moderation or impartial|y^in representing their ehamc- 

neutrality—temporizing, 


tors a]id acts, is deemed 
treachery, and so fbrth’I'’|^^^^ 


* 

Shakspeare has it—“ No king so strong as to tie the 
gall up in a slanderous tongue.” It seems to be the spe¬ 
cial vocation of a part of our race to “murder fame,”-;— 
to serve as leeches, or vampire-bats, upon national glory 
and the dignity of human nature. In every scene of 
public action, there may be one of these, who, to use the 
expressive language of the poet— 

“ Devotes to scandal his congenial mind, 

Himself a living libel on mankind.” 

* * ■■ 

If only the base believed what only the base utter, all 
would be well; but unfortunately, the list of theoredulous 
comprises too many who are respectable, ’ ^ ' 






Gratitude has been defined Me nitmory of the heart. 
This organ has the most cert^yip and enduring po^^r pf 
recollec tion with reference to every object of its afii^ions;; 
There is no forgetfulness when there is' a strong 



or a lively interest. The memory of 

J Q * ' lljr .* .’’i' ^Tft 
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constant and complete in relation to his treasure; per- 

^generally for absence of mind aie still 
fullyat all times to their pecuniary and domestic 
* concerns ; they never overlook what is due to them, oi 
fkilin calculation. This mcmoiy of the heait is to be 
observed in children in a remaikabie degiee. 

to 

All of us experience in ^ourselves (icquvi\ifaUihUih/; 
all who are upiight, find that they are liable to lie sus¬ 
pected of obliquity:—self distrust, and mutual diniity, 
and consideiate examinatio#, are the les-^ons ^\hK]l 
should be drawn fiom that expeiience. We be]ie\e 
it is settled that the hottest disputdiits are oltenest m 
error ; the most abusive antagonists tlie gieatc^t loguo'^, 
the patriots, burgtmg with heit^fc and pioscnptive laije, 
exactly those who ca/e least for tlie national weal, and 
most for their own personal aggrandisement. 

Vaiiety, change, transition, decay, renovation, extremes 
as man calls them, seem to be tire oid(‘i or routine of 
Nature yet he is never full}- accustomod or leroncilod to 
them,—he repines when he has indulged (onfident but 
vain expectation, he fiets under disappointment, wliuh 
is the fruit of leJiance forbid len by all expeiience None 
of us, indeed, can make ourselves mdepeiuleiit on the ex¬ 
ternal world}—the poet has not gone too far in the fine 
passage— 

“ All natural objects have 
An coho In the heart. This floslt does tin ill, 

And has connexion by some unseen cliaiu 
WUb its original source and kindrtd substance 
T^niiglity forests, the proud tides of ocean, 

^ |i|^-clrav»ig Jnlls, und in the vast of air, 

^he stairy constellations; und tlio sun, 

Parent of life cxhaustless—these maintain 
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ith the mysterious mind upd breathing mould 
A co-tKistence and community.” 

Able or.itor«>, liko abie gf^noraJs, arc liable to ajgnal de-^ 
feat Annjnir modern instances, Peter the Gi^at, Frede-- 
lick the Cheat, Auhduke Charles, Duke Wellington, 
A.tpoleon, lost eonsiflprab|ey^)jatilcs. All but Wellington 
sufleri'd total rout. It is favour of a commander, 

or an o)ator, that he veiatU^i^ to wrestle with the most 
powcifiil enemy. A lofty spirit desires an antagonist of 
the liji'liest order— 

Optat itp) U7n, aut fulmm descend* re monte leonem. 


The Abbe Sioyes once exclaimed in the National 
A^'^('mbl> of Fiance---.*‘».'V’ou wish to be fiee, and* 
kno^v not how to just.” Nccker used to observe 
thIt (noiy poison of sense and reflection would ulti¬ 
ma tclv distiner that morality is in the nature of things 
.ind tlif' sphoM' of N\isdom; and his daughter, Madame de 
Stac), add->, that when we allow ouiselves to do nothing 
that IS unjust or immoral, we are sure to fall in with the 
natural and salutaiy course of things. It is a much older 
ina\uu, that in a fiee state, all illegality, all oppiession, 
all violation of faith, however or against wliomsoever 
cxcicised, IS dangerous to general freedom,—recoils in 
one mode or otlier on the perpetrators and the institu¬ 
tions. 


It has lieen lemarked that the churlish and the avari¬ 
cious nevei fail to find some reason why the indigent 
de Ci V c their miseries. In general, no one can tell how 
nine h or how little misfortune is merited; all the particu- ' 
by which the character of each case of distress hasff^ 
been determined, cannot be knowm. The best rule 0r\ 
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exli^|jJe that of Gol(Jsmith’s good man who forgot tlie 
4oWHute guests in their woe— 

^ ^ir merits or their faults to scan, 

His July gave tre chanty began.” 

should be no ivin[e^jn the bounty of those who 
' ItrO able to give alms-^W^jper ^^scribes < harity as de¬ 
vising excusei^ where /&^'i|ilgbtftCondemn, seeking the 
wtetched out, and jfln<fitt|^ rejvard enough in the teiy 
offices of humanity 

The very tehder, the yery romantic, like the v ery -^>110- 
llme, borders occasionally on the ridiculous Tiavellti‘s 
should beware of being too refined or too obsolf scent m 
their sentimentalizing an^ ^ralizmg, and abo\e all, 
avoid the appearance of ‘yst^atic eniption wheiicvoi 
they leach the situations, such as Giay’s chuich-ynul, 
Julia’s bosquet, or Laura’s tomb, which aie picsumed tt» 
kindle naturally the enthusiasm of litciati and dilettanti. 


We might apply the aphorism “ better late tlian never” 
to the act of one who gives when he can no longei enjoy 
or retain; but the credit of generosity is not due to him 
In some instances, estates are bequeathed foi public pui- 
poseS) merely fiom unfounded dislike or spite to lelatives, 


or firOm the hope of obtaining thereby a more eligible lot 
in the next world, than a life of pai simony and selfishness 
iifthill, wofild authorize the dying man to expert. To 
live is far bettei than to die benevolently. 


Tours, who divided his cloak with the 
earned more favour in Heaven, we appiehend, 
covetous accutfiulator of wealth could gam by 
'parities ^True liberality implies some 
diliOT^^rifice,**-eicpansive emotions of the heait,—the 
pr^cti^Vebutnbutiing to the aid of otheis. In general. 
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the rich can do more, fh^tnseJyei?, as J>enefeytorjS, 
afinoners or executors can do fi>r t,heIn.;l '^vX'" ‘ ' 


«+■ „. •-■ -t 


.-, - IV W 


The reviewer is, truly, sometimes a rutJiles^,)e^eeU'' 
tinner; but, after all, it must.be"^ackhoVled^^'*Sha|,th^ 
race of insipid authors wciul^vmultiply beyond boUYl^» 
and ^*^10w interminable,’ irf^;n*s#ense, were , it n^f , i?)»r 
the salutary rigour wbkSi 'heloccasionally exp^cisek 
A moderate number of thel^ ^critics should be 
od, upon a principle like that which affords protec*.; 
tioii to certain species of birds, that by devpuling 
pa) li( uhu' insects, prevent thehf indefinite and noxious-, 
increase. , ' .. I''!;:''' 


It is remarked of the Romans under the Emj^ors, 
by Tacitus, that they could boar neither entire slavery 
nor full liIxTty. This seems to be the case with mdstjbf 
the nations of tlio Fairopean ('.ontinent. Absolute govern*;- 
mont tliey will not biook; free institutions they are not 
rjiuilifietl to coinjirehond and enjoy. They grope for 
rei)ub]icanisni; tla'y stumble; they plunge again for- V 
ward ; they wliolly miss their aim ; they Vrill not crouch- 
under despotism, but conspire, revolt, finding, however, 
n(^ haven. 


The enemies of Timotheus, the Athenian, ascribed . 
all ins military successes to Fortune^ and bad a picture 
drawn, in which lie was represented asleep, and Fortune ' 
by his side taking cities for him in her net. TimoUieus 
snffeied much cliagrin on this account, and on his return 
\ 1. torious from a certain expedition, observed to the peo- 
p]*'—“ My fellow' citizens, you must acknowledge; that in,^' 
till." F'orlunt had no share.” It is said that the goddess / 
w as piqued and the general unfortunate in aJl hLs enter- 

18 * 
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tilteirward. 'I’his story is not without a moi al for 
latter should transfer to the real Dis- 
the invocation with which tlje Romans 

$oine df their principal religious ceremonies: 

( 

^ Great iDiot^er ^ti§en of human state, 

jS^eclross of oration»^cEntrees of fate, 

empire bows, 

Vows.’^ 


To whom all away, 

Bo present, and profiit}ojls^)ii(yj;)t 


^ ^oine public character has been described by an emi¬ 
nent writer as a ready^ orator, a keen wit, and a most 
contemptible statesman.’^W How often is this desciiption 
f^liised in popular stated! Another has been lopioscntcd 
^a'sa^^aisitelyv susceptible of va^ty, yet indifferent to the 
public’esteem; impatient of retirement, eager for noto- 
tiety, yet valuing money alone. 


** Popttlas me sibilat; at mihi plaudo 
Ipse domo, Bimul utnummos contcniplor m aica.” 

it is hard for a modest man to ask anything considera¬ 
ble of one, whom he takes to be obliged to him, lest he 
be thought to demand rather than to ask, to look upon 
it as a debt not as a kindness. 


^*^othing contributes more to real happiness and dig- 
^jrtityi than a constant endeavour to estrange existence 
from hiefely sensual or animal pleasure. Religious me- 
ditatfons and exercises, the love and habit of refined 
readingind’ftocial Intercoursejsi-the culture or indulgence 
of a taste for music, or any of the fine aits, foi natural 
physical or abstract science, the impiovo- 
atrawnlargement of the domestic affections; the 
business or philanthropy, have all a most 
baneii^ and sute tendency in that respect. An indivi- 
• dual huay, by a steadfast attention to the object, accom- 




It is Young we believe 

• ■ !*<'■ 

** Praise is th() salt that s 
And vvhets bis appetitd, 
Thirst of applause 


KeuBon the first, 

Let praise then 

<lesei L;—but wljatever may be ofered ahoylcl bie. 
true in its application. Republican cbmmumties, 
ly, niiust be candid with :and'^t|>e 

adopt idols anti invest them 
longs to the barbarous ol^ servile 

The annual Exhibition of a Horticultural Societ;^ 4 rnl? 
(^f tile seenes which may be called the poetry of lifa* ' 
refreshes and momentally refines our Wiiple ^l^m^^ 
deligliting our sense.s by the most brillimiit ipectadefi^ 1 ^i\ 
Die richest fragrance from the bosom bf Nature. N 6 ^ 
eonibination of olijects could be better' calculated,^ to 
remind us of the beauties of Creation and the bounf^ of; 
Providence. It is not science, nor the eye of, taste, nor 
the iiaiate of the imagination, which sjfiould, aJbne, bb ; 


highly gratified with such a display,,, but/^so thb-; ^ 
wliicli looks with wonder and Immage to the ^IVlnc;; 

... .*■.'< ,■« ^ a' 3 -JJl V 


and exemplifies the innocent industry. 

i ,■*■ .i' V -J- ‘ 

Partial or local interests frequently adhere, or tjhnjg^.tp 
sorne gi'eat national object, and affect 
a shii>—render it unserviceablei dr cld^S gpWtd.tnidde^^ 
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or arrest its march. The first duty or proper endeavour 
Vho would accomplish a great public good, is to 
,Koep off or keep down the influence of such interest—or 
^ combine them so as to destroy their individuality and 
^^paratc action. A complicated machineiy, or the use of 
^ various small and sinister springs, is not advantageous 

j I 

' for the accomplishment of a design important for the 
’ national weal. 

> Under a republican government, complaints of the 
neglect or mismanagement of offices to wliich men aie 
appointed as political partisans, are geneially fjuitless, 

«hawever well founded. The appointing aiilhoiitie^ must, 
''jfor their own credit and purposes, sustain then elof t, wlio 
are in ever}’’ sense their jiroteges, through good and evil 
ropoi’t. Abuses of t»*iist may tberefoie be continued v ith 
a prosp(‘ct of impunity as satisfactory as in the old 
monarchies. 


The annals of tlic Fine Jirfs are lieli in instrin tioii, 
anecdote and character; ignorance of llie nalno^ and 
monuments by which they are illustiatotl would be in¬ 
compatible with all prcteiiibion to refined cultino eitlier of 
$entiment or intellect. Tlieir piinciples, uses and tiophifs, 
‘—the* endowments, studies and labours, ^vliieh they 
Imply,—^form subjects of inquiry and contemplation, 
essential for the due improvement of taste and the 
highest philosophy and theory of human natuie. 


It the dt^ of a journalist to submit to his leadeis 
the considerations and facts, whicJi he believes to be 
) ati^ciliarjr tojight judgment in any important ease. M ei o- 
ly to 614^ with unreflecting, uninformed,* or niteiested 


suggest what pampers the wishes 
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and hopes, however laudable, of,enthuilaj$% apli^ts, 
botj ay one of the main purposes of a gaat^i^e/and to 
falsely and injuriously with the puhli^ 


^ ' 


According to Pliny, the great family of the" 

Rome, (leij\rd tl»en name froid thcfr skill 111 
b(am ; as boveial otlier families of the greatest note w#i 0 i 
(kiiommated fiom otlie/ branches of mdu&tiy. Thus pt 
model n times, the names of many opulent people, of iJOirfdn?* 
iiiiiilv pride, leler to the meanest trades cxercisOd by^^ 
soino of tii( 1 good anecstors. It is, after all, a betteif 
oiigiii loi tlu m than the slaiightei of their fellow creatiMres^ 
111 the field ot battle. 


A •splendid niid classical fountain, a magnificent(^hurufi* 
oi some noble uoik of the chisel, strikes tl^ eye, and 
tompen^ itcs oi lec leates the imagination, in tno midst of i 
the a»o'.>,(i exhibitions and more unromantlo bustle of' 
tiade It was the policy and the taste of the refined 
n iti( n*' of antiquity —almost eveiy theatic or scene of 
pnljlic tiction, however coaisc or humble, was consecrated 
111 pait, to the muses and tlie graces; the fancy was never 
left entirely to mei ely material or common-place Indiagas. 
Common ait and tiade wcie not, and arc not to be 
\ allied—upon them we all c^efly dep^d-i^to tham 
ow''e all protection and esteem. but we may fecudy ejjevat% 
mg and refinmg contrasts without disparagement to any^^ 
and with general advantage. ^ ^ ' 

Public spirit oi patriotism is rather the« steady dlaplayi' 
of moial energy than the casual impplse <;^Jn^re j^ysica^ 
or mechanical courage; and hne^S^V'ddfdly 

shown in the uniform tenor of benevok^ and patrii^j^ 
conduct, than in the splendid gjare of* ^opie 
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achievement, to which a sense of honour or a love of 

glory, or the mere contagion of feeling, may have i)ditial- 

1y contributed. 

V • 

(i*' 1.' 

' What is legitimate and patriotic histoiy^ Not the 
exhibition of the conduct of one party alone, in the worst 
possible lights, both as to principles and motives; but a fair 
equitable survey of the proceedings of all paities, in the 
spiiit of charity, and with due allowance for mutual pro¬ 
vocation and temporary excitement. From defer once and 
tenderness to the Republican polity, every true Amer ican 
would be exceedingly loath to prove, if he could, that any 
large portion of iris countrymen ever desired the substitu¬ 
tion of monarchical for our present institutions. 

* 

Fanatics are always more or less enthn^iasfs ; but en¬ 
thusiasts are not always fanatics or visionaries; <'n- 
thusiasts have commonly warm hearts aird generous 
tempers; fanatics only fanciful heads and bitter spirits. 
It is a remark of Addison, that “the worldlings ridicule 
everything as romantic that comes in competition with 
their present interest; and treat those pci sons as vision¬ 
aries who dare stand up in a corrupt age, for what has 
' not its immediate reward joined to it.” 

V 

It was the boast of a philosopher that he dared to 
follow truth into her most secret haunts. A genuine, 
patriotic st^esman prefers luminous truth to plausible 
misrepresentation; leans for support upon reason and 
public viitue alone; views all large and complicated 
questions on every side; postpones local and pei sonal 
interests to the national weal; values moiethe possession 
or communication of just and enlightened opinions than 
the faculty of ready and specious discourse; and endca- 
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voiirs to be the best guardian of the constitution, as well 
as the noblest ornament of the government. 


■■vn 




Tlie conflicting spirits of good and evlf belbhi^^'o;,the * 
mythology of the ancients, and the theology, of the 
nuxUn iH, and have been themes of endless discussion. 
Voltaire treats tlje question in his usual vein of irony or 
levity : Parnell has adopted a more serious tone and salu- , 
tary end in his well-known Hermit, Plutarch may be 
ennsulted for an interesting exposition of Zoroaster’s ; 
tlux)ry of tlie two adverse divinities ol good and evil,-— 
Oraniases and Arimanins; the one born of pure tights 
the other of palpable darkness; each perpetually counter¬ 
acting and combating the other, but the fiend of evil 
destined to be overeome in the end, Jeavdng mankind in a 
stale of [H'l fect hap])iness and .sublimed or ethereal exist- 
enro. Tlicre are some fine passages with regard to the 
Persian creed and the permis.sion of evil, in the first 
volume of that beautiful work, the “ Athenian Letters.*’ 


it i.s related that some easy friend of the late Lord 
(‘astlcroagh asked him why he did not promote merit 
“ becau.se,” an.sweiTd liLs Lordship, in an honest mood, 
merit did not promote me.” The anecdote is probably 
a])ocryphn 1 , but it conveys a true lesson. Those occu¬ 
pants of high places who are conscious that they do not, 
deserv'e flicm, cannot duly estimate superior desert, and ^ 
naturally treat all patronage as spoiU So far as the able ' 
and honest discharge of public functions is important for 
the public weal, it is of moment to have in the dispensers 
of odice, men capable of discriminating nicely and impar¬ 
tially tlie claim.? of candidates, and fully impressed with 
the nature of their grave and delicate trust. Favouritism, ,v 
imrigue, personal intere.st, or bold importunity, will pr^ 
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'vaU,-^ when the discernment, patriotism, scrutiny and 
. r^ipiuti^b r^uired in a President do not decide. 

'■.r* tetiters and Science were considered as in necessary 
'and mutually advantageous union, by the ancients. 
Although the Muses presided respectively over several 
departments of,knowledge: some over Poetry and History, 
others over Dialectics, Geometry and Astronomy; yet 
they were all deemed inseparable sisters, forming one 
hallowed choir. Homer and Hesiod invoke all of them in 


their poems—Pythagoras sacrificed to them all, in grati¬ 
tude for his famous mathematical discovery. Aristotle 
excelled in every science and every branch of literature. 
Xenophon was at once the orator, historian, savant, 
statesman, military leader, and man of the world. The 
" profoundest of th6 Grecian philosophers were poets; the 
gi’catcst of the Roman statesmen and generals wore 
scholars and philosophers. 


Agriculture Is an extensive science, resting on fixed 
principles, and intimately connected with many brandies 
of knowledge and various mechanical arts. When pro¬ 
perly and liberally tauglit, which is very for from being 
done in the ordinary practice, it lends to form, expand, 
and eririch^ythe mind in every sense; it is an excellent, 
we might say the best discipline for the body; it is equally 
so for the understanding and heart. It is eminently to be 
preferred part of the training of the boy, to whatever 
functions he may be destined. 

V 

A great moralist has said—“ Every man’s good con¬ 
science is a thousand swords.” It is best to live down 

* 

the calumnies of malice and the judgments of ignorance. 
,If we possessed the power to shoot all libellers, we doubt 
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wljt’thor we would use it; any more than we would ex- 
tei'ininate any race of seemingly noxious reptiles, if we 
t'onid do so. We would not venture to interfere thus far 
with tlie economy of Divine Providence, who has willed, 
in tiie plenitude of his wisdom anil goodness, that there 
should be calumniators as well as venomous plants and 
insects and ferocious birds and beasts of prey. 

If the ]ioct wlio describes Heaven itself as surveying 
with ])li'a.sLU(' the scene of “a brave man struggling in 
the storms of fate,” has not been thought extravagant, 
we JiJa 3 % ^\it]lont license, i)oint at the spectacle of a brave 
nation stiaig-gling for independence and civil liberty, with 
tlie mercenary host of a league of despotic potentates, as 
one cjitiiled (o the deep couccni and warm admiration of 
the i.ivilized woild. 

The s))irit of benevolence is excellent in itself: it is the 
more nolile and brautiful when widely compreiionsive 
and reinntoly prospective; it is not, indeed, iiilalliblc in 
its designs and eakadations, and in spine instances it 
is more' romantic than judicious; yet it has, in general, 
a pceiihar sagacity wliicli, connected with its (earnest 
industr}' m collecting information and means, entitles it 
to sjiL'cial deference. 

The editors of newspapers should refer to each other, 
only in their professional capacity; as simple individuals, 
they can be of no importance in the eyes of the com- 
mftnity; what they write, can have value and weight, or 
be rnaiked by the reverse, only from its intrinsic charac¬ 
ter of truth and reason, or of inaccuracy and fallacy; in 
jusiii p they can be considered as publicly rospon.sible 
only for their i3ub]ic course. 

VOL. I. 19 
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“A great condition of life,” says Seneca, “ is a great 
servitude.” Nowhere is tliis aphorism more applicable 
than at Wasliijigton. Exti’eme anxiety, pe) ])etual vigi¬ 
lance, hai'cl woi'k, ruinous expense, manifold responsi¬ 
bility, malicious or vulgar reproach, are all incident to the 
higher stations. Let the ambitious man read, in the ex¬ 
cellent prose essays of Cowley, the papei's of tliat great 
poet and moralist on Liberty and Greatness. 

“ Opinions,” says Mr, Bnrki', “ as they sometimes 
follow, so they fref[uently guide and direct the atl'ec- 
tions.” We cannot long love the principles to which wo 
profess to be devoted, while w'(' accustom om.Nches to 
rejoice at the triumi)h of such as aie fundamentally 
opposite. 

Sophisms wdth regard to the passions and dissolute 
example are extremely dang<'rons ; they sluaild not ho 
mistaken tor harmless exercise's of ingenuity ; they are 
easier in fact than just moral speeulation ainl painting; 
tliey are most re'adily eaiight and repe'.ited by the we-ak 
and vulgar, and they are tlu'refore heiu'ath tlic ambition 
or adoption of true genius, and odious to all ti'ue [)liil.'ui- 
tliropy. 

In reference to some case's, we may enlarge the adage 
—“ He is a wise man who speaks little,” sayiiig—lie' is 
a wise man who writes little. It is a very e.i tliimjr to 
scribble, as it is to jabber; but those who indulge the'ir 
pens unlimitedly cxi)ose themselves te") various evil, equally 
with the exorbitant talke'rs. A piaetised waiter, "br 
speaker, full of pithy matter, may he allowed, on iiupor- 
tant occasions, to deliver volumine)ns discourses. To 
others, fieqiient copiousness is not permitted, any more 
than mediocrity to versifiers —Avn I)ii, noti ho 7 nines, &c. 
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^ound principles never perisli, throiijrh what eliannels 
soevei' they may pass, or liowever applied. “ Truth is 
truth to the laid of reckoning”—saitli Shakspcare. We 
might cite tlie well-known maxim of ri<*ero, Opiniomnn 
couimcnla. ^kc. Just docliine wliich, alone, satisfies 
exigen(“i(’-.,—which n in(li->p('nsal)ie for the pn’servation 
of institution'-:—may he placi'd aimmg the nafurwJudicia 
—lh(' cssi'iitial liiiths and lelations of things—which 
tniK' and ii.sc' ie\i\e and ratify. 

Their IS a positive’, dire'ct ]il(‘asiire in jiaying Irilnito to 
an u]aieht character, a moral life and a j)aliiotic career, 
wJiici] we woukl not forego fur any consideration. Private 
woitli is to he earnestly celebrated when it is associated 
witli ollici.il ('miiu'iice; it is the best iiublic fund, and as 
it ahomids or diminishes, the r<'[)iihlic decays or thrives. 

SIi.iks[i(’are was wrong in the geni'ral purjiort of Ids 
lines— 

“ What’s in a iianif’ That wliu'.li \vc call a rose, 

IJy .my other n.imc would snicll as fc,i\cc1.” 

The odoiii of samtity, the fragranee or the offensive- 
ness ofdoftime and conduct, wcaltlt, honours, frequently 
depeiul on a name. 

Theie is an unthinking multitude, and a mullitude who 
think weakly, stipr’idieially, or awry. The notions and 
.speculations of the latter, n>ay be as miseldevous as the 
arbiir.'iry or jiassi’ve reception of the oiniiions of other.s 
he tin-former. Swift deseribes a clas.s of men whose 
‘•essentialities arc very superficial,” but who carry a 
gioss and havi' a plausible tone, which make them pass 
im oracles. 
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A privileged man. He claims a privilege of systematic 
inconstancy; a privilege of prevarication ; a privilege of 
contradiction ; a privilege of vilification; a privilege of 
not only changing his conduct, but the principles of his 
conduct, and all his syniiiathics and affections, whenever 
it suits his occasions or caprices. 

On no occasion is the maxim of Burke to be overlooked 
—“ If ever wc ought to be economists even to parsimony, 
it is in the voluntary production of evil.” That illustrious 
moralist referred to the produclion of evil, Ibr the sake of 
some benefit; but it never occurred to him that evil was 
to be tolerated and risked, merely because it might be 
counteracted or ultimately remedied. 

Great slatesinen, and men who have transacted civil 
business, with most honour and authority, have usually 
been polite scholars and philosopfiers; witness Pericles, 
Scipio, Cicero, Cato, Brutus, Marcus Antoninus, Sir 
Thomas More, Sidney, Rak'igh, Temple, Grotius, De 
Witt, Turgot, Pitt, Fox, Canning, and many others. 

■ 

An anti-doctrinaire at Paris says of the Duke de Brog¬ 
lie, French Minister of State for Foreign Affairs,—“ Few 
men are better informed than M. de Broglie; few men, 
perhaps, of better intentions or more intrinsically worthy 
and amiable. Yet 1 know of no man so generally 
detested.” This may be the representation of prejudices 
merely ; but the case is not impossible. Widely-extended 
and deeply-rooted party spirit is always accompanied by 
much injustice to individuals. Sdme of the noblest pa¬ 
triots that ever lived were literally stoned to death or torn 
in pieces. 
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If men would permit their minds, like their children, to 
associate freely, if they would agree to meet one another 
with smih's and frankness, instead of suspicion and de¬ 
fiance, the common stock of wisdom and happiness would . 
he centiii)led. P)-obably, those very two men who hate 
each other most, and whose best husbandry is to sow 
burrs and thistles in each other’s path, would, if they had 
ever met and conversed familiarly, have been ardent and 
inseparable friends. 

Seliish and designing homage to rank and power often 
cmplo5's the most preposterous language of idolatry ; a 
witless nr venal spirit is incapable of nice touches and 
ingenious recital in the work of glorific-ation ; it daubs 
imsjiiiringly; it invents or adopts what exposes the objects 
to ridicule and disparagement. Young, the poet, has well 
descrilied a “ Idockheiid’s flattery” as the worst defama¬ 
tion; and the incenso of courtiers and iilace-huntcrs as a 
Mitheiing vapour. 

One of the noblest exertions of public spirit is to pro¬ 
mote the union of jiarties, to forget party jealousies and 
interests at the season of public dangei-, and e^ven to cast 
away tlu* bands of ji.irty connexion, when it is no longer 
distinguished by moiai principle nor identitied with the 
national w^’eal. • 

Public spirit is something very superior to mere party 
feeling, which in itself is so far from implying the absence 
of selfishness, that it frequently originates in selfish mo¬ 
tive;., and terminates in contracted views of private 
advancement. 

When audacity and grossness are^nited with a splen- 

10 * 
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did exertion of poetical power, they are much the less 
likely to offend even the best moral sense, in the case of 
readers who have a relish for literary excellence. Besides, 

. audacity in relif^ious and philosophical opinions, often 
succeeds of itself with weak and enthusiastic minds, just 
as it does in the practical affairs of life. 

Generous sentiment and sound policy teach, that we 
should be even more tender of the rei)utatioii of the 
eminent strangers who fought and bled for our liberties, 
than of the fame of our native worthies. 

Moral influences, in the case of nations as well as in¬ 
dividuals, may, in the end, more than ronntorbalanco 
temporary losses and diffj( nlties. A timorous and merely 
selfish policy tends to destroy all the finer springs of 
thought and action—it prrclud(‘s self-respect and incurs 
universal contempt: it may disarm a peoiilc even more 
perilously than when they disband fortifications, and break 
up the channels of their revenue. 

Character should be hold as sacri'd as tlie person or the 
purse. The diffusion of calumny, for hire, is at least us 
reprehensible as it is from a dilfej ent motivt', since it 
works the same degree of injustice and injury. A merely 
mercenary assassins incurs, indeed, more contempt, than 
he who stabs reputation or life, under the influej-ce of the 
malignant passions. 

The greatest criminal in the eye of the law of judges, 
of juries, and of the community, is, properly, he whose 
general career or pursuit is the worst,—that is, involves 
the most mischievous alternative—the chance of frequent 
sanguinary outrage^ and not the person who perpetrates a 
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single enormity, however nefarious. Tlius, the highway 
roblier by jirofi'Shioii may l>e treated as the most atrocious 
of culprits, riis hand is always raised against the purse 
and person of his felluw’^-cUizen. 

It is an old maxim that the greatest glory of a free-born 
people, is to transmit that freedom to their po.stcM’ity. The 
clearesl ;ind strongest obligation of the natm alized Ame¬ 
rican, fiom what land of l)ondage soevt'r, is to preserve 
for his childri'n .in<l Iiis ad<i])ted nation, those institutions 
whi( h give him the deaiest olijects ot hisTieaiL—civil and 
political equality, and the fair I'ruits of all his taculties and 
means. 

Argument ma} b(‘ most etficacionsly jmrsued witlumt 
personaliti(‘s. Those public wM’ilers w’ho employ personal 
invectives in coiiliovei sy, are virtually among tli(’ w’orst 
ern'inies of till’ fK'cdoin of the ])iC'S. They i('jidi'r the 
expies.^iou of an honest opinion dangerous, or exeeed- 
iimly irksmno, by m.d'.ing detain.dion its cons<'(]uence;— 
they allow siuh lilxatyas h<‘w'oiild who should sayMo 
another—“ You ait' frc(' to t.ike that path; it is your right 
—but if you do il J shall liespaltei' you without stint, or 
endeavour to tlirust you into the mire.” 

Happy thosiMvho have useful emjiloj'inent that exTliides 
all anxiety about the clouds or the winds; who have a 
bright veticat within their dwellings,4hcir oHjees, their 
laboratoiies, theii’ sphere work whatever it may be, and 
above all, in tlwir own minds and tem])ers, from the in- 
fiueiK'cs of a gloomy atmosphere, and the intrusion of the 
Bint fJevils —abominable imps, which, if often harboured, 
raise an everlasting mist. 
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SENTENCES. 

■*» * 

According to the Chinese theory, the difference between 
sycophants and upright ministers at court, is this—“ those 
who, awed by the power and station of Ilis Majesty, 
submit imiilicitly to his opinion and will,” are the syco¬ 
phants; the others, such as “ pertinaciously reason points 
with Ilis Majesty, and refuse submission, when they 
believe him to be wrong.” A good distinction even for 
a republican. 

A noble Italian was persecuted as an atheist, for having 
published a treatise to prove tliat Ili'aven has more in¬ 
habitants than Hell. Some of our contemporary divines 
are as ready to anathematize this doetiine as were the 
theologians of the lOth century. Ir is dreadful to think 
that the dcct are more numerous than the reprobate! 

What a pregnant lesson is contained in the common 
beginning of epitaphs, liicjacct, here &c. Beneath, 
—putrescent flesh, or bones, or ashes, wliatever may be 
the magnificence of the tomb, or howevi'r exalted or 
powerful may have been the defunct! Dust to dust: 
ashes to ashes. 

It suits well persons w’ho arc properly crili- ised and 
unable to make defence as to the substance or essence 
of the case, to fasten upon inadvertenct's or seeming in¬ 
justice ill the form of criticism, and to endeavour to bring 
into disrepute the rectitude of the censor. This stratagem 
covers a forced retreat. 


Philopmmen, says Plutarch, was persuaded that learn- 
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ip" oii£rht to condiicf* to action and not to bo considered 
as mere jiastiino and an useless fund for talk. Tliis idea* 
falls within the general maxim— 

i 

“ Virtue, iTik,! in nclion, is a \ifo, 

And will'll we mo\e not forward, we hackward.” 

It was said of Ikiylo that he read much h\f his fmgers; 
inoatiin.u: that lu' had the art of distinuniiNhiiiu that which 
is most cnnoiis. and iinpoitant in a book ithont the 
trouble of a reonJar miimte jK'rnsal. ^^iieli an art is par- 
tienlaily desii’ablc at an ma when the press is incalculably 
inolitie. 

The way to secure reputation, is not by a proud 
detianei' of puldic opinion, but by ouidin.Lr our aidions in 
such a inanni'i’, as (hat jniblie o[iinion may, in the end, 
be secinady di'lied byha\iny'' been previously ri'spccted 
and dr(Md('d. 

Let thosi' wJioso station and tahaits entitle them to 
assunu' th<‘ k'ad in imlilic afhiirs, pursue an (‘nli<;htejicd 
ami iiipyu.mmious ])oliey, allaymii' tiu' heals of faction, 
atid making tlu' ends of party and the daims of personal 
fi i('ndshi|), ,sub>ei vieiit to the "eiu'ial lujod. 

We should endeavour to poetize our existence; to 
keep it clear of tlu* matmial and ^u’osse)' woild. Music, 
powers, verse, beauty, natural scenery, tlie abstractions 
of philosophy, the spiritual refinements of religion, are all 
important to that end. 

T.iberty is a boon which few of the European nations, 
are worthy to receive or ab]e to enjoy. Wlien attempts 
to give it have been vainly made, Jet us, bf*fore we speak 
of them, inquii e whether they were practicable. 
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Fraser, relating? the manners of Persia, in his “ Travels,” 
'says—“If a man voluntarily assumes an unpretending 
position in society, for example a low seat in an assembly, 
this very act of diffidence, instead of raising him in tlieir 
eyes, only marks the degree of estimation in which he is 
to be held in future; the more he yields the more he is 
tram])led upon. A bold assertion of suiieriority is seldom 
questioned.” But, in what country is there a different 
order of things. Those who push tliemselves forward, 
with or without merit, have almo.st everywhere the best 
chance. The mountebanks ascend the stage and oeeujiy 
the front, and jiass for the first of the dramalh person.r. 

To play tlie ))]]iloso])l]('r well in a romance if not 
everywhere else, it i.s ni'cessary to be .sententious, 
natural, and above a'l, ethically sound. 

No literary reputation could withstand the operation of 
a daily ])ress, were its unavoidable lapses imputed to 
ignorance in tin; writers for it. A sagacious critic will 
distinguish; and a liberal one will ti’ace apparent blundcj's 
to their true source. ' 

That invisible divinity, Fortune, is cursed daily or 
Jiourly for disappoititments, and would have been torn in 
pieces innumerable times, had she been tangible. 

We should keep acknowledged evil out of tin' way 
youth and its fealty; as we would avert frost fj om the 
blossom, and protect vegetable or animal life of any kind 
in its immatuiity, from perilous exposure. 

Maxim for a Republic.—Let the cause of every single 
citizen be tlu* cause of the w-holo ; and the cause of the 
whole be that of every single citizen. 
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^ Real sympathy nntl p-atitiule show themselves, not in 
words ami peireanls, but acts, sacntiees. whieh directly 
afFoid “eomlbit and consolatjun.” 

Let none of ns cherish or invoke the spirit of reli^dons 
fanaticism:—the ally would lx* ipun' as ])estileJit as the 
enemy. 

An editor, to be jHTfect in his ol]ic(', sI]onld be like 
Milton’s bein"— 

“All Ik'jmI, all <'vr, til! rar, 

All illlL'llcct, till Sdl'sf.” 

The following is a yrateful ami salnlary, thonj^li not 
always a piacticabJe rale— 

“ Miv u'ltli yutir i^ravt' cii'^.inris a liltic jilc.isiin*, 
bath (lay ol' bii-'incss li.is its lidiir ol' Ji isim 

Eveiy conipronusr is itnjiroper in iNelf ,'ind nltimtilely 
inischie\ ous, by which ;i sonml pimciple or liieory is 
saeribced, or th(' conijileb' tinunph of such ])nncij)l(‘ or 
tlieury prevented. 

When ;i chtiri^e is to be made, it is the rnl(' of candour 
and lionesty to conu* out tit once lonmily with the fads, 
and the e\ideiice uiioii Mhich they ari‘ bf'lievi'd to rest. 

If Solon condemne'd the man avIio should remain neu¬ 
ter in the little party disputes of his eountry, what must 
ho thought of him who, thron"l'i timidity or inditrerenee, 
robise.s to take part in questions that arc to decide the 
future condition, perhaps of all mankind ! 

The Eastern politicians never do anything without tlie 
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opinion of tho astroloc^crs tin tlio fortunate monim!. 
They arc in the right, if tlu'y ran do no better; for the 
opinion of fortune is something towards commanding it. 

True state-wi.sdom is shown in tho calculation of 
chances, the regulai* maturation of plans, and the im¬ 
provement of opportunity. 

Tt is only commerce that can completely excliiile tlie 
spectat'le t)f lislIesMiess in some considerable part of the 
population of a largt* city. The demon of ennui stalks 
abroad in the most biilliant capitals of pleasure, and 
even of sc ieiici'. 

“ Nothing,” s.iys a lal' ^v'l iter, deserves our admira¬ 
tion so much as characters principle." To be amiable, 
only ircjuiK's good nature and inditfcTencc'. 'Weakness 
has a bcdtcM' cliancc' lor it than viitiie. AVduit this age 
wants an' exaniiiles of/ov/mc.vs and <-onsj.^teney: the 
friends of liibeity m \)aiticulai, should say to themselves, 

“//i crt tempora nalus vsf, /jnibiifi prinurc anununi expe- 
diat conatantibus exemptis." 

Con.^^ideriim the \ ic'e, the slander, the intirmitios, the 
mutilations, th(' iioverty, which prevail in ihe world, 
happy are tlu'y mIio leave it in mature' yc'ars. without 
having sutli'red loss of character, the bitteineso *f iienury 
or severe physie.il ills. 

Earnest projectors, ])assionatc votaries, are alwa}'.s im¬ 
patient of contiadiction or doubt. The philosojilier in' 
Johnson’s Kassi'las wonderi'd at the folly of all dissent 
from his transcendental notions. 
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^ Wc should nov'cr inquire into the faith or profession, 
religious or political, of our acquaintance; wo should be 
satislied when we find usefulness, integrity, be^^cence, 
tolerance, patriotism, cheerfulness, sense and rifanners. 
We encounter every day really good men, practical 
Christians, and estimable citizens, belonging respectively 
to all the hCCis aiul classes. 

The (piestion of a soupd ctirrcnn/ is connected with 
the whole ciiT le of pi'cuniary inten'sts,—with the sta¬ 
bility ol'lortones,—the just iiKMsun' of ))rivate gain,—the 
morality of business ti ansac'lion.s, and the fiiniess of their 
results,—and we might add, with the preservation of 
^oc ial order. 

There is nothing, however good in itself, which may 
not he eonvnled iup) ‘‘ stullV’ hy making a jiimhie of it, 
iind inteipolating tra.sli ; and tlierc is no Journalist who 
may not 1)0 rcpi I'sented as incon^istiMii, no allowance 
licitig made for difh'ienci' of tiiiK's and eir(‘mnst:inces, 

and the ju,-,l and \ivid impressions of particular periods 

« 

and cvoiits. 

IFow siih'Jidid the distinction to he the best among the 
and tIh' first among the great; and how tiii(‘the 
remai'k, tlial f^ood Jiien are alone/rcc ; the w icketl uni¬ 
versally al^iL'CsI 

It has been made a question whether power really 
changes tin; disposition, or only displays the native bad- 
nos-' ol‘ the heart, and in what degrees the same indivi¬ 
dual may be at once insolent and servile. 


Love, as an affection that studies and prefers the wel¬ 
fare of another, deserves esteem and success;—as a blind 
VOL. I. 20 
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impulse or tornmt o[selfishness, that stops not at treachery 
or the inflictifni of any ilisticss, it e.'irns scorn and disap- 
pointiqent. 

Some intiiiiucies nc'cossarily destroy others. Social 
intercourse should bo subjectc'd to no restiaints except 
those of dcconiin. It sljonld be an afiair of ineJination, 
convi'nieiu'c, and niutual "ood ^\i]l ; with tlie observaiu e 
of cstablisla'd forms, l)ut the omission of punctilios and 
apologies. 

One of the bcol ex[>('dienls for readini; with adcaniaj^i' 
—for perpetifcaru),i>: iiseliil in.liter in bdih tlu’ inemoiy .and 
judgment—is to s<“ix(' a siibiect u hen contcinporaiy oc¬ 
currences (Midue it with -.]>(*( i.d inleK'^t. 

Cicero maintained that .a Ix'lief in the immortality of the 
soul and a fntme .state of lewaids .and piinisinnents, 
is nidispensahU' tor tine puhlie \iitne; liir the sle.idy 
•saerifice of jirixate inteia'sts and passions to llu' laiblie 
f(ood. 

At times, ]irev'ailin£> opinion beeome.s snpei stition, or 
epidemie liinalieism, .and then it is in \.iin to inova' 
against tlie current. The emission of .1 i^eneial tiiith, 
ineiilentally, is all that can he done with any hciiefit, 
under such circmnstanco.s, « 

Spurious condolcnca' srives a tialse and mi.schic\mi.s 
direction to some of the most s.ilnlaryand bc.uililul aiTec- 
tions of our nature. Tlie jinet Yount^ has said ri-^htly— 

“The scJjish heart cIi'sL'i‘ve.s the p.iin it feels” 


Religion may be made a triek of party, a.s it has been 
oficii made a trick of state; and that delusion may be- 
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conic as serious a publics calamity or sliaiiic, as any other 
moral malady. 

It is not iinjimiity, as to person and jmrsc, that em¬ 
boldens nmt.ition, and discim-es tlu' eonntry, so nmeh as 
impunity w itb rc'sjx-et In loinial exposure liy naiiu*. ftejie- 
ral reeejition. .ind .ipitarenl lejiute. 

A qiu'stion of eonslitiitioiial law is not a subject of in- 
It is not a east' of iii'«tineri\t' moial st'ijse. An 
laihubtened jiidL’im'iit, a siipi'tioi ul .s(n(li(.;^^ 

and an iinpai ti.d spn it, aie the piopm- ayeiits (or its de- 
lenninatioii. 

St. Pliilip \eiiiis w.is sneli a lover of paver!jj, that be 
lieijuently pr.iyed that (iod wonlii biiiiL’, Inin to (li.it slate 
as to Ntaiid 111 need ol .i poiiiiy, and li/id nobody that 
would yi\e liiiii one. Tin' l.i'^l pait ol the piayei would 

bt' inliniit'ly inoie iinin'ohaMt' than tin■ In si |oi .my iiiimaa 

♦ 

bt'in.c, in most (i\ ili/<'d eoiml i les o( llio pH‘'.i'n( ace. la'.ss 
juoneni's.s to < li.irity than ce)i''ral!y ails, ujicIjI K'diu-e 
jire.illy tin* iiumbei of tlie M'ly })oo]‘. 

11 is well obsi'iweil that ijitod moi.ils aie not Ihe fruit 
of iiK'taiihysical suhlleties, noi’an'cood poJiiiial <‘onsti- 
tntions or salntaiy government. Ahsii.ielioiis and relini'- 
ments are far from bt'inc t'Jioii.irli for liumaii naluri' and 
human communities. 

In the Roman states there is .said to b<' a party which 
ex' >ls tlic ri'i^i'inc’ PojX', whoever lie may chance to be, 
as The most learned of men and the wi.se.st of rulers. In 
what country, having a chief, whether elective or heredi¬ 
tary, is there not always a party ttiat cliaiit.s a similar 
hosanna 1 
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Exclusive appellations, favourable or invidious, often 
have a singular effect. Tl\o same things spoken or done 
by persons who bear them res])ectively, produce credit 
for one description and odium for another;—or pass with 
impunity, or occasion an outcry, according to their 
success. 

Truth should never be sacrificed to nationalUij t but 
it is a sort of treason to decry unjustly indigenous pro¬ 
ductions, exalting at the sanu; time those of a foreign 
country, without duo examination or real giounds—to 
pretend national moitification in cases to wliich the oppo- 
.site sentiment is dtu'. flood, instructive literature and 
general politics need, in oni‘ country, lilx'ial tn'atnient in 
every quarter. They a'c subfvt to obstach's and disad¬ 
vantages (‘iioiigh, withoiu proci])i[ate, sweeping, (piackish 
ojiinions. 

The wusdorn of Old Ag(‘ is to Youth what the waning 
moon is to the early traveller in an unknown aiid be¬ 
wildering path. Our own sad experience is not often a.s 
efficacious flir our benefit, as the admonition of authority 
which we are accustomed to respect. 

It would he well for those wlu^ have a propensity to 
avarice, to impose u])on themselves the olfiigation of some 
jieriodical act of liberality. This would operate for the 
heart and character, as a fontanel or medical issue docs 
for the body. Salutary practice, persevered in with reso¬ 
lution, will correct moral or physical tendencies of an evil 
and unworthy nature. 

In general, we consider as advantageous everything 
which tends to promote meetings for athletic exercises or 
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hilarity in the noliilibran liood of citios, when tem- 
l)eranfo and dot'oriim arc' likely to bo obsorvod. They 
are far pii’h'raldo, for liealih, morals and cordiality—for 
tlie rofi'osliniont ol the sjmit, the oxpajision of the heart, 
and the iiu im)iatioji of the fr.inie—to town night-clubs 
or mere ta\orn dinner partu's. 

It is tlie lantroage of a griMt authority that “ the appe¬ 
tite' of lustier is ('asiU' satislicil. and he'sl nouiislie'd with 
tlie li'.ist possible' ep.i.mtiry of blood,"—and it has beani 
C\er ol)ser\e'd that “ the' e"veeiitio]i of one man tixi’s atk'H- 
tie)n and evcilcs awe', whiN* that of nioie' at a time' ehssi- 
[lale's anel w'cake'iis the' eth'ci,.” 

lle'se'iitiiH'iit or I'e'vcnge may be' ui'alifie'd, lent e harae le'r 
canile'M'l ))(’ \ indle'ate'd or In lylite'l.e'il h)’ pe-ison,d Xjee- 
]ene-e'. 'I’liis «‘\ci''.'-, \\ he'll pe-i pe'li al''d w illi the' aileant.ipe' 
e^t { oiiip.natiM' ^’eJulh and ho lily viuoiii, iipeen old au<', oi 

WcaklK's.s. Is liahle* let the' ,suspic|e)ii of eowaielice' In'siele'.s 

the charge' etl buitality. 

The' e'tbisieuis etf ‘ge'nins, eir lather, the' most sue'e-e-ssfnl 
manife'slation'-; ol w hal is e'.ille'el i a lei it, ,o e- olle'ii the' e-lle'e ts 
of (llste'inpe'l e'd ni'lU'e'S ajiel e'eemple-Monal .spie'cll, as peails 
are moi hnl si'e-re-tiems. IJow much of Ijis le'pnlalmii to)' 
SlljlcrRirity eel intc'Ile'ct elid (loL All. .). JiaiieleilpJi ee\e' te) his 
physical ills anel mi.saiilliiee[)ie s))!) it ' 

The me^re the heart is exe'rcisi'el in the domestic afTi'e:- 
tions, the nioif' like'ly it is tee he' .syinp.Uhctic and actoe 
Witl) icgard to external obje'cts. 

The poor need good advice anel bland adineinition, 
nearly as much as they do actual pe'cimiary contriliutions. 

20 * 
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Prejudiced minds naturally suppose invidious mcanint^s. 

Enthusiasm may betray the best understandings. All 
men are liable to delusions. 

Foul words and foul Juice may fall on the proper object, 
but they can never proceed, properly, from respectable 
sources. 

Neutrality is practical indifference ; impartiality, active 
justice. 

All truth is bitter to those against whom it oiierates. 

It is not merely what '.s rare, but what is at the same 
time morally iiina’essbe, rind productive of benelicial 
emulation, that should be sought for the amusement of 
the public, 

Cicero said of Cato—“ ITai^py Marcus Portius, of whom 
no one durst ask an unreasonable thing.” Happy the 
Republic to whose Piesidents and Governors the same 
felicitation could be addri'ssed. 

Are not the dilferent degrees of moral worth and in¬ 
tellectual prolieieney tJie laily really important distinctions 
among mankind] This estimate of things, lanvcver, is 
very far from being the prai.'tieal one in any country. 
Fortune, place, the power of serving, or gratifying in 
particular modes, arc everywhere treated as deserving 
of more honour and attention. The homage is small 
that is paid to mental culture and the social and domestic 
virtues in humble or poweiless stations. 
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Wo arc inolinoil to docnj that politician, whether in 
Great Britain or France, the truest patriot, wlio maintains 
the cliaiacter exi-ressed in tlie prosaic disticli: 

Jn juoilnalnin, phviii^ all his glor_v, 

iVot (|uito a W lug', and yet not (juitc a Tory.’* 

Tliere i^ no universal, ahslract law that the voice of 
the inrijoiity is iIk^ general will; it is the constructive 
general will only wlu'ii llu're has heiai a regular organi- 
z.ition by common consent; and as such ojily can it be 
obligatory. 

To treat with nninerited indignity or neglect one whom 
you liave laiil undin' obligations, is almost as bad as in¬ 
gratitude im tlic oilier side. 


It is wise to do with the utmost kindness of manner a 
favour which you see to bf' inevitable, unless, indeed 3^111 
fear to encourage a future or lie([uont applic.iiion. 

It is difTieult to live long tind remain in good humour 
with your spi'cies. Hence, benevolence in old age is 
most to be esteemed. 

There are some human tongues whicli have two sides, 
like thosoHjf certain quadruped.s—one, smooth; tlie other 
very rough. 

Restraints laid by a })eople on itself are sacrifices made 
to liberty; and it often sliows the greatest wisdom in 
imposing then,. 

Write as wisely as \ve may, we cannot fix the minds 
of men upon our writings, unless we take them gently by 
the ear. 
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Never disclose your projects, great or small, when dij?- 
closure is not nec<.’ssary—silence enal)]cs you to change 
or abandon tlx'm, according to your convenience or in¬ 
clination, without incurring the charge of fickleness or 
irresolution. 


—Omnes 

Admonol, ct mfi^no testatur \occ — 

The voice of Jknf)w]edge anrl wisdom from the ii])s of 
patriotism travels far and wide, and stiikcs upon the 
reason and conscience of multitudes. 

Diogenes, in his tid), was as j)roud as the vain-gloi ions 
Alexaji(]<‘i'. M\('n in the idiih’d ^^t.des, yom common 
brawlin' aeai]i,>1 ai i.stocr.u } is, loi tin' most pait, tlie most 
intoleiant and eoiicei'ed of leal aiistociats. 

Faiutltcism, in lad, is not coidined to ((ueslirins of 
religion and Jmman lights; all may Ik^ ealli'd j'emaiics 
who au' visional tes —who dunish wild notions and deal 
in funcjfii] .speeul.ilion, even in polities. 

(.'andoiir, is to lie always adiniied, and ('qiii\'oca- 
tion to he shimiK'd; Imt llieii'is Midi a thing as super¬ 
erogation, and \eiy hold and ingmiiious avowals may do 
much moie harm than good. * 

IIow' siddom is it that we can say of a eonremporary 
speech—“ I'o cryihing in it is clear and sound; smciiirt, 
not siei ill'; eoneise, not ])oor; full without sui»erlluity; 
easy witliouL negligence.” 


It is an old saying that it is no small consolation to any 
one who is obliged to w'ork to see another voluntarily 
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tako a sliaro in bis ialnair; since it seems to remove tlio 
idea of the constraint. 

It would 1 j(' w^'ll to allow some tliiims to remain, as 
the poet says, “ ht'hind eternil}";—hid in the secret 
treasure of the past.” 


.\o fuller is so familiaily U'^cd or inor<' frequently 
abused than that of tiod. 1 limits eonstandy uiult'rtake 
to point Jt, and even \ery worthy men an' apt to snatch 
at it on unwoithy or trilliiyn occasions. 

Injustice is generally in the end n lighter evil to the 
sufleier than the woiker. 

ATov’al eoiiraL''e relates—not to tli(' j)re.servati(>n ot 
jKM’sonal inti'viity alone—but to the prornotioji or protec¬ 
tion of the public weal. 

'True public spiiit is not inerel}' zeal for the welfare of 
community, hut zt'al tcmiuaed with diserefion, imjiellcd 
bv benevolent inotiva\s, and directed to a \irli 4 tni.s end. 

Cicnius ouaht to be eontent with its projier sphere and 
power:—its diynity and etlKsency reijiiiH' that it should 
keep aloof from all vulyar and selfish turmoil; its true 
offspring vill protect it from final detriment, 

Let reason combat error; but let us not suppress 
opinivin. Truth cannot be ultimately injurious; the vin¬ 
dication of a sound cause must strengthen it; there will 
!)(• no dearth of champions. 
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A prudent man ou."ljt to be guided by a demonstrated 
probability not l(‘S.s than by a demonstrated certainty. 

Men of wit liave not always the clearest judgment or 
the deepc'st n'ason. 

Do n(»t bf^ deterred from openly espousing the eausc 
which you deem a liglit one, by tlie apjiK'IxMision of any 
man’s disjileasnre. Do conlimt willi tlie fivour of a /c/o, 
if you cannot obtain that ui' i/iani/ l)ut by sacrilicing your 
o))inions and ixiwer of doing good on impoitant ]K)mts. 

Too mu( h (’are cannot 1 )(‘ exorcised in the distribution 
of postlnnnons Jionoin. T(i bestow it wIk’io iiit.uny may 
be du(', is to si't aside .m impoil.mt means of contiol 
over hiiinan ('oiuluc', and to (hvstroy a sccinity of no 
mean inice against the misuse ot power and opportunity. 

The citizens of tliis Republic- do, or should, pn'ifess to 
owe at home, no special C(jiirt(’sy, to Ix’ar no spi'cial kind¬ 
ness or di'ti'U'nce, to inoniirrhial tith’s, or insignia of 
nohilihi. The maxim here is, “ Act \\tdl your })art, there 
all the Jioiiour lies.” 

Tne perusal of books of sentiment and of deseriptive 
poetry, and the funnKUit survey of iiatuial .sctniory, with 
a cin taiii (h'grcc of feeding and fincy, must lia\ c a most 
benellcial effect upon the imagination and the heart. 

The true Fortunatiis’s purse is the riclmess of the 
generous and tender affections, which are} worth much 
more for felicity, than the highest powers of the under¬ 
standing, or the highest favours of fortune. 
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L E i=? S 0 ^ S I) Y Q U O TATI () X, 

rUOM THK OLD nNGLISJI DIM MA. 

]\IrMon\.\r)v i'rom Siukspi \Rr.—l]()tro\M)]:r duIN flic cdi^c ot'Jin'.- 
Itiiiidrv. 

W Ill'll fiends ,11 f si'fii, u ISO inon piil on (lien clct.iks. 

Sii|mt 11 iiiI_v ociiics .soeiicr Iiy wlillc li.iirs, but coinjiclcncy livo.s 
I()ii;iI'l'. 

Hold It ccuiiidu'c to icsf inisfrustriil wlicio .i iioMc heart hatli 
I'jwiK'd ;iii ojicii li.iiid ill siju fit love. 

Oiir \('iy c\cs ,ir(' sonicfinu's, with our pidj^'-iiicnl-, hliiid. 

Me Clio oiir ,‘iiiills ill, it v\’(* 111,1V hold cvciisod iiiii hnilcss livi's. 

All jiliicf’s (Im( the c_^ e ol hea\( ii \i''itsj aro to <i •j'ood man, ports 
and li.ippy h,i\i iis. 

Oh, how hiliir a tluno it is lolook into iMppiiiess llijoii^di another 

111, mV I 1 e.s. 

All lioiie-f man is able to .s|ii,ilc iln hiiiisi 1 !', vli. n ,i Kn.no is not. 

U’he Kilioiu w ( deliLtht in, plusies p.iin. 

^V]u'n le\ily .111(1 i.i nelly pl.iy lui a hiiiLnluiii, the ;o nilc.st rrjnnestcr 
i.s the sooiit'sl \\ iniif r. 

ireadslioni; Illicit} i- lishfd with woc. 

]Jcw ate oi (iilMiiee into ,i (|niirni, I'lit beiti;r in, la ,ii it .so that th( 
ojiposer may beware ol' thee. 

In ieli;i;ion, v li.it d.imiie,| erroi, but some sohf , hi<.v. will blesiS it 
and appio\e it w illi a te\l. 

Let still the woman take an elder Ilian hersd)'; .so w( ai she to him. 

A w oinati impudent and mannish ^rown, i.s not moie loathed than 
an t lleminate man m time ol’ aelion. 

Mil" I woibt, as oft hittinir a ffiosscr fpjuhty, is eiled up for our 
best act. 

lie that Ifwes to be tiattcred is worthy of the tlalbrer. 

A jest’s prosperity lies in the car of him that beans it. 
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Plow often, even in a republican country, when a public 
functionary betrays his trust, can we not say after a cer¬ 
tain William Shakspeare, 

“ The name of Cassius honours this corruption. 

And chastisement doth therefore hide its head.” 

Ford’s extraordinary piece entitled “ The Sun’s Darling, 
a Moral ]\tasque,” in which the seasons and the great lu¬ 
minary arc so ingeniously and elegantly personified. The 
final speech of the Sun, wliich closes the play, possesses 
great moral as well as poetical beauty. 

“ Here, iu this mirror, 

Let man behold the circuit of his fortunes : 

The season of the Spring dawns like the Moining, 

IjcdewiMg t’hjldhood with imn hsli’d beauties 
Of yaudy sijrhts ; The Siun:m r, as the Noon, 

Shines in delight of Youth, and iipens strength 
'I’o Aulumn’s Manhood ; here the TOvening grows, 

And knits iiji all felicity in Jolly : 

Winter at last ilraws on the Night of Age; 

Yet still a lumiour of some novel fancy 
Unlasted or untried, jmls olf the ininnlc 
Of resolution, vvliieh sliould bid farewell 
To a vain world of weariness and sorrows. 

The powers, from whom man does derive his pedigree 

Of liis creation, with a royal bounty 

Give him Ilcaltli, Youtli, Deliglii,for fiec attendants 

To rectify his cariiagc : to be tliankful 

Again to lliem, man should cashier his riots, 

His bosom’s vvhori>li sweetheart, idle Ilmnour; 

His Reason’s dangerous seducer. Folly : 

Then shall, like four straight jullars, the four Elements 
Support the goodly sliuclurc of mortality ; 

Then shall the four Goiuplexious, like four heads 
Of a clear livor, streaming in ins bodv'. 

Nourish and comfort ('very vein and sinew. 

No sickness of contagion, no g-riin death 
Or deprivation of Health's real blessings, 
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Shall then afTrisrht (he creature built by Heaven, 
llcscrv’d to immortality. Henceforth 
In peace ffo to our altars, ami no more 
Question the power of supernal greatness, 

Tlut give us leave to govern as we please 
Nature and Jier dominion, wJio from ns 
And from our gracious niduencc, hath both being 
And prcscr\ation ; no replies, but revercnecl 
Man hath a double guard, if time can win him, 

Heaven’s power abo\e biiii, his own peace within him.” 

The follow ing pietiire, truly hi.storicnl, of the luxury and 
extivivngamo of tJie rich Romans, is draw’ll by Ben Jon- 
son ill his ** (.Vitahne.” 

“ Jt doth stnlvc my soul, 

And W'ho can ’seape the stroke, that hath a soul; 

Or but the smallest air of man wMiiin bun'’ 

To sec tliom sw ell with treasure, wliicb tliey pour 
Out in (beir riots, eating, ilriulving, building. 

Ay, ill the sea ! idaning of lulls with valleys. 

And raisiiie- \alle3’s above bilh ! vvlulst we 
Have not to give our bodies iice.cssanes. 

They have their change of houses, manors, lordsliips; 

'I’liey buy raic Allie statues, Tynan liangmgs, 

Ephesian ]jictures, and Corinthian jdatc, 

Atlalic garments, and now new Ibiind gems, ^ 

Since Ihimjiey went for Asia, which they ]»uroh.i.sG 
At price of provinces! (he river Rhasis 
t!aiino( aiford them fowl, nor Tmerine lake 
Oysters enow: C'lrcei too is#scarch’d, 

To please the witty gluttony of a meal! 

Their ancient habitations they neglect, 

And set up new ; then, if the echo like not 
In such a room, they pluck down those, build newer. 

Alter tlicm too; and by all frantic ways, 

V( x. Ibeir wild wer.ltli, as they molest the people, 

From whom they force it! Yet they cannot tame. 

Or overcome their riches! not by making 
iJaths, orchards, fish jiools, letting in of seas 
VOL. I. ‘21 
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Here and then llicrc forcing them out again 
Witli mountainous heaps, for which the cartii hath lost 
Most of her ribs, as entrails ; being now 
Wounded no less for marble, than for gold !!! 


The healthy and the wise will, at the fine seasons, 
follow the advice of the old dramatist Massinger— 

• “—rise before the sun. 

Then make a breakfast of the morning dew, 

Served up by Nature, on some grassy hill: 

You’ll find it nccldr.” 


How beautiful and imiircssive is the sentiment of the 
same author— 


“ I.ook on the poor, 

With gcnlle eyes, for, u such habits, often, 
Angels desire an alms.’' 


The old dramatist Ford, makes Jlulumn speak thus— 

“ Whiilc’cr the wanton spring 
When she doth diaper the ground with beauties, 

Toils for, comes home to Autumn; Summer’s sweats 
Either in pasturing her furlongs, reaping 
The crop of bread, ripening the fruits for food, 

Autumn’s garners bouse them. Autumn’s jollities 
Feed on them : 1 alone, in cvc'ry land, 

Traffie rny useful mercliandisc; gold and jewels, 
liOrdly jiossessions, arc for my commodities 
Mortgag’d and lost: I sit eliicf^noderator 
Between the check-parch’d Summer and tlic extn mes 
Of Winter’s tedious frost; nay, in myself 
I do contain another teeming Spring.” 

The same poet assigns the following language to 
Winter— 


“ Do not scorn 

My age; iior think if I appear forlorn, 
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I serve for no use : ’tis my sharper breath 
Docs purge gross e\halatious from tlio oaiTh; 

My frosts and snows do jninly the air 
From choking fogs, make the sky clear and fair : 
And tliougli by nature cold and clnll I be 
Yet I am warm in bounteous chanty . 

And can, good sirs, by gravi' and sage ad\icc 
Bring you to the happy sliadcs of paradise.” 


In ono of {^liirb'y’.s plays—Tho Cnvonation—an attend¬ 
ant addresses a dc'throiied Jieioiiu’* thus— 

jMadamc, you arc too passionate, and lose 
Tlie grcalucss ol' your soul with the expense 
Of too much grief, l<)r that wlncli IVoMdcnco 
Hatli cas'd you of, tho Inn den of u state 
Above your lender bearing—” 

To whirl] llte Prinress answers— 

“'I'liou ail a fool. 

And caU''! not reach th*' ^iiiiit of a lady 
Bom gieat as I w as, and made only le^s 
By a too cruel destiny. 

Afiorr oin fr/u/ct hciit iii<i ! What goes richer 
To tlie Composition of man, tlian oiiis ' 

Oiu sonl’s as free and spacious, onr beail’s 
As gieat, oin will as laige, cmcIi llioiigbt as active, 

And in this oiilv m m more proud lliaii we, 

Tiiut W'ould have n.s le-.s e:i|)al)le of omj)ire : 

But searrli llie stones, and tie; name of <piecn 
Sliinet) hiiglit with glory, and some precedents 
Above man’s imitation.” 

A Smoker in one of Ford’s jdnys, sings these verses— 

“ They tJiat will learn to dniik a bealtli in bell, 

Mu.st Ico’-n on earth to /t/Ac Tohacco well. 

For in bell tlx y drink nor wine, nor ale, nor beer, 

But fire and smoke and stcncli as tee do here.” 
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The subjoined picture of Hell, is drawn in one of qld 
Ford’s dramas— 

“ There is a place 

(List daughter) in a black and hollow vault, 

Where day is never seen ; there shines no sun, 

But flaming horror of consuming Arcs; 

A lightless sulphur, chok’d with smoky fogs 
Of an infected darkness; in this place 
Dwell many thousand ihousand sundry sorts 
Of never-dying deatJis ; there damned souls 
Roar without pity; there arc gluttons fed 
With toads and adders ; there is burning oil 
Pour’d down tlic drunkard’s throat; tlic usurer 
Is forced to sup whole draughts of molted gold; 

There is the murderer foi ever stabb’d 
Yet can lie nc^lr die; iheie lies llic wanton 
On racks of burning sU'cb whilst in Ins soul 
lie feels tlic torimut of Ins iaging lust,” &-e. 

In Ford's fine tragedy of Perkin Trarhcch, tliis impos¬ 
tor marries, as inctender to tlie Erigiisli crown, Katlierine, 
a princess of Scotland. When he is taken, and exhibited 
in Lontion, in Mk^ stocks, she still clings (o him witli lan¬ 
guage very dilFerent from that which could Ix' ascribed to 
the Empress INIaiia Louisa, the wife of Napoleon, vv'hen 
her husband was dethroned and proscribed. 

“ Oh, my lo\’d lord I can any scoi n he yours 
In whicli I have no interestSome kind hand 
Lend me assistance, that I may jiartakc 
The infliction of this peimnee. My life’s deare-'’, 

Forgive me: I liavc staid loo long from tendering 
Attendance on reproach.” 

“ Yes, when the holy ehurehmen join’d our hands 
Our vows were real then; the ecrcraony 
Was not in apparition, hut in act. 

Be what these people term thee : I am certain 
Thou art my husband: no divorce in heaven 
Has been sued out between us; ’tis injustice 
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For any cnrtJily power to divnlr ns. 
Or we will live or let us die toixclher.” 

O 


In Bon Jonson's piny of Sfjamts, tlio following noble 
linos are spoken by nil oM Ixoinnn. Clod grant that it 
mil}''noi'or be jd'-t to nllnde to llieni when the worthies 
of our Ile\oIiuion ami their ilesei'mlanls are compared! 

“’Tis not the limes are eliaiiLyed ; tlic men, 

Tlic nun, .lie not 1)ie Siiine : "I is u e .no base, 

Poor, and di ^em.rate Itoin llie ( xalli il strain 
or oin ijfieal lathers. Wluii' is now the soul 
or crn(i-|jk<- ('.ilo ' Tie that iluisl be i^ood 
^Vben ('.es.ir dnist be cul and li.id jiower, 

As not fe live bis sl.ive, to <lie Ins m.isti i 
Or U'lieie's' fbe eonst.int Thiiliis, lli.it lieing proof 
Ajjanisf ,ill eh.IIin of benelits', did strike 
So bia»e .1 Iiiow into the monster’s heart 
That soui;lit unkindly toeaptive 1)1“^ eiiuntiy ^ 

O, they .ire fled the Iijrlit! 'I’hose nne-||fy spiiits 
Lie lak’d ii|i with tbeir .islu's m llieir uins, 

And not .1 s|).irlv of tbeir eternal lire 
CjIIovvs in .1 jiresi'iii bosom; .ill’s but 1)1.ize, 

Idasbcs and smoke, wlierewith we labour so, 

'Hi I'le’s nolbinfr lloin.in m ns , nolliniL; 'j'ood, 

Gallant oi file,it: ’lU true wlial ('odnus says, 

‘Brave C.issius was the l.ist of .ill that raee.’ ” 

Among the diflerent kinds of madness mentioned by 
the old wiiters is lycualJirojna, when men conceive 
themselvc's to bi'wolvc.s. Tho following description ol 
it is given by ITvOslcr in bis fine tragedy of the Duchess 

of Malfy. 

Vest’. Pr.av tlice ; what’s liis disease 

Dot tot. A ciy pestilent disease, iny lord, 

They call it h/conthropio. 

I*fsc. What’s tliat '' 

I need a dictionary to it. 

21 ^ 
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Doctor. I’ll tell you— 

In tho'-c fluit arc possess’d with if, there o’erflows 
Sucli uiclaiiclioly hiiinour, lliry iiiiaj*inc 
TJ3cmsclvcs to he transforiucd into wolves; 

Slealc forth to church-yaids iii the dead of nifjht, 

A]]d di^ dead bodies nj): us two nights since 
One met tlie l>uke, about inidniglit, in u lane 
Cehnid 8l. Miirkc’s church, with the leg of a man 
Upon his shoulder : and he liowled lb,iifully, 

Said he was a woolfle; only the dillercnce 
Was, a woolves skin is liairy on the outside, 

Jli s on the insiilc: bad them take their swords 
Rip up his llesh and try.” 

13 rn Jon.son thus the Latin moxiin, si popii- 

fits vuh decipiy dccipialur — 

“Why molhink.s, Sir, il'the honest eoininon people 
Will be abused, why .should tliey not have their pleasure 
In the believing lies well made for tliem.” 

The .same lively satirist thus illustrates the character 
of a mi.ser— 

“A wrete/icd ra.scal that will bind about 
TJie nose of his bellows, lest the wind get out 
When he’s abroad.” 

The following quolations of old vorse will be found to 
compri.se useful hints— 

“ O, how much 

Tho.sc ladies are deceived and cheated, when, 

The clcarnes.s and integrity of their actions 
Do not defend themselves, and stand secure 
On their own bases !” 

“ Competent means 

Maintain a qnict bed; want breeds disscntion 
Even in good women.” 

“ There was never yet 
But .shame and .scandal in a victory, 

When the rebels unto reason, jiassions, fought it.” 
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“'rruc const nicy 

IJiiiscil on a brave Ibnmlalion, beais such palm 
AjkI pinile^a' nith il, tliat nherc \\c beJiolcl it, 

Tiion^'b in an cnciii}, it docs coimnaiul us 
To Imc and honour it.” 

Tlie init' linos fi'oni lion Jonson's “Staple of 

New.s,” wmibl form a iroocl in.sonptioii liir an Athcimim • 

“ ’’I’h the lionsc (d' Pann', Sir, 

AN'bcri' bolli till' rnrunis and tin' lU'jrli'jciit, 

Till' M'ni|)nlons and carclcs'^, wild arul stay’d, 

Tile idle and labui loii'^, all ilo meet 
To lasic the corniicopiic of her ruinonr.s, 

Which she, the mother of sport, plcasclh to scatter.” 

Wo niiulit well apply to Wa.sliin.ifton, Ili'ri Jonson'.s 
parapliraso of tlio nolilo oliaraotof wluoh Patorclu.s draws 
of Cato— ffoino virluf/ .simiUinms vt per omnia ingenio 
(His quam lioininibifs propior. 

“ lie was a man, must like to virtue; in all, 

And e\ery action, nearer to lltc tjods, 

Tlian men, m nature; of a body as fair 
As was bin mind ; and no les« reverend 
In fiice than lame: he could so use liis state, 

Tem]>eim^ Ins n-realnes.s w'ilh hi.s gravity. 

As it a\oided all .selldovc in him 
And spite m otliers.” 

Tho following libel upon ivivcs is found in an old En¬ 
glish play— 

“ There be some 

TJiat in their husband’s sicknesses have wept 
TJicir pottle of tears a day; but being once certain 
At midnight lie W'as dead, have in the morning 
Dried up tlicir handkerchiefs, and thought no more on’t.” 
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A lady despatcliing a love-Iettor—from an old play— 

“ She kiss’d llie lelter first 
OVrlookcd tlic superscription : llicn let full 
Some amorous drojis; kiss'd it again, talk’d to it 
Twenty times over, set it to licr mouth, 

Then gave it me, tlien snatch’d it back again. 

Then cry’d ‘ t-))i my poor heart 1’ ” 

Sclf-rcspcct is a sure jD'ofci’tion. Nothing is more just, 
even ill f:5liakspearo, than the ad\icc of Pulonlus to his 
■son— 

“ This above all, to thine own sdf be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou eaiist not he false to any man,” 

TIow’' offrn is the nD'anini'' < if tliis passage of Den Jonson, 
ilJiistraled in otlnu’ ^\aIks ol life ilian the elorieal? 

“Hood an US's with reverend purple 
So you can hide his two amhilioiis cars, 

And lie shall pass llir a cathedral doctor.” 

I’KOAi oTifjut sounci:.?. 

Clmrehill thus aiiostrophizes, in his Duellist, a disbe¬ 
liever in a future state. 

“’I'Jiou daring infidel' whom |)ii<lc 
And sin have drawn fiom reason’s side; 

Who, fearing his revengeful lod 
Dost wisli not to hclievc a tiod; 

Whose hope is founded on a jilan 
^Vhlch should distract the soul of man 
And make him curse his abject birth ; 

Whose liopc is, once return’d to earth 
There to he down, for worms a f'ast, 

To rot and peiish ike a beast,” ifcc. 
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r.oon ADVICE Aicjcr advice. 

'■‘fiood lirothrr, lot your roj)ri'lic’nsinn, flion, 

Kiiii in an ca<?y ciirronf, not oVr lii^di 
Canu'd w itli rasliiioss, or dcxoiirinir cliolor : 
liul rjlIuT u>c tijo .‘•ol'l i)('rMi!uJii)tf i\:iy, 

^VIlo^o poiNors uill work more yonllv, and compobC 
^’lio iiiipi'ifrt'l liion<,f|ils you labor to U'claim; 

Moic Winning tliaii cnlbioing tin'con^ont.” 

► 

How lew ufllic Christian di'iiominations arc therewlio 
ilo not l)''li(‘V(' or |ueaeh that they aloiii' are ‘‘tlie lieirs of 
tlic eo\(Miant The ('viidite Dr, Parr iist'il to say—“He 
(iepri’cah'd tho^(' prejiidii-es and pa'^sions which exaspe¬ 
rated indi\idiials and leliiiious ('oimniinilies upon contro¬ 
verted points of do((jinc, not aluays [ilaced witliin the 
gra^'P oftlu* sf I on.'i'C'it in1c!l('ct, noi always jn'otitable unto 
salvalion."—“ We sliould considi'r our,'.(d\('sf’ he added, 
“not niei’ely as iiK'inheis of (his china li or (liat sect, nor 
even as eilizi'iis of the woild, hut a^ paits of tJie 
Universi'; not nii'vely as ludrs of (h>d, i;n1 as eo-lieirs 
witli indlions and inilhoiis of eiealiins endowed W’ilh tlie 
same fieiilties wliich we liave, and destined to the same 
beneficent ends.” 

An ingenious JaiIui logogriphe, 

C'oitiro, sub <11.1010 mc;i fl luinifim. 

Ac.i[utc ad cdlccin n'sf'c.irc cxoidjiif niciiibia 
Si libcat, ^l^rlas assuiiuiiii ox oidiiio forniiiH: 

Spis'ia vkitori jam tuinr; protcnditur unilira; 

]Vhmc drltndo boiios, ot amo ten ore noeentes; 

Mox intt.irc \cto; sum dciius denuiue ct unus. 

Umca Si dcsit mihi cauda, .silcro jubebo. 

{Silcj;: the sneeessive amputation of each letter gives 
ihx; lex; ex; x; and taking away only the last letter, 
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An ingenious French logogriphe. 

Nous sonimcs deux amiabics sceurs, 

Qui portons la inOriic livrec 
Et brillons dcs in^uies coulciirs. 

Sans Ic sccours dc Tart Pune et I’autrc ost paree; 

T.a fraicheur cst cn nous cc rju’on aimc Ic ]>lus. 

Pans inarquer cnlrc nous la inoindre jalousie, 

L’unc de nous sans cessc a le dessous, 

•Et plus souvcnl ciicorc Pune a I’.iutre est unie. 

Nous nous donnons, dans ecs beureux in&lants, 

T)c-doux baisers Ires Jiinoeenls, 

Jusqu’au inoincnt qui nous bej)arc. 

Alors, ct Cl la n’esi pas rare, 

On veil, pour uu Om, jiour im Non 

Se dolruire notie union; 

iMais Pinslant qui biuL la lejiarc. 

(The word is Upa.) 

Homer does not mention tliat Acliilles dragged the 
dead body oriTi'ctor three times round the walls of Troy. 
He says only that it was di'agged along before the walls. 
But Virgil lias it— 

“'J’lnico round llic 'Proj.in ■walls Afhillcs drew 
7’lic corpse of Hector ulioni in bsbt be slew.” 

What \drgil antliori/os is no “ vulgar error,” and his 
account is adojtted in the tl.issieal dietionaries. An editor 
observes that he does not know where Virgil got his in¬ 
formation, and that lie could wihli to defend Acliilles 
against tliis thrice v aiiton charge of savage brutality. 
Virgil, }ierliaps, had in his mind Achilles’ chase of Hector 
round tlie vails— 

“ Enougl), (> sou of Pi'Icus ! Troy bas view’d 
Ilor walls til) ire circled, and Jicr cbiofl pursued.” 

And also, the conduct of Achilles the day after the kill¬ 
ing of Hector— 
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“I’liLTc as the solitarv' nionrnor raves 
■ 'I'iic ruddy moriiinii' n^es o’er ihe waves: 

Soon as It rose, liis iiirious steeds he join’d 
Tiic chariot ihcs and Hector trails hchind^ 

And////n e, Patroelus ! jound tliy inonuincnt 
Was Hector drafr<rM, Ac. 

Herp, wo think, is a charge of thrice wanton savage 
brutality as lieavy^ as tliat of Virgil. 

“Short sppcchos,” saith Lord Daeon, “fly about like 
darts, long and cuiinii'^ sj)poc1k\s ar(‘ as tit tor dispatch as 
a robe and tnanlle with a long train is for a race.” “ In 
great jilaces," saith llie same, “ the standing is slippery, 
and the regress is either a downfall, or, at least, an 
eclipse, whicli is a inelaneholy thing. Men will not retire 
wheit it were ri'ason to do so, but wlnni they are impa¬ 
tient of piivaloness (‘ven in ag(? and sickness, uhicli re- 
rpiire the s]ui<Ic; like old townsmen, tliat will be sitting 
at the street-door, (hongli thereby they oiler ag(‘ to scorn.” 

The general hint meant to be conveyi'd in the f (flowing 
lines of fraldx', ma}' not b(‘ lo.st ujxni all aspirants. 

“Iltiplcss flic hid whose mind such drciuns iuvadc, 

And will to verse tlio talents duo to trade. 

(hill) then, () youth ! these raptures as Ihcy ri.se, 

Kec'p down tlie c\il .spiiit, and he wi.^e; 

I’olluw your calling, tiiink tlio .Muses foes, 

Nor lean upon the pestle, and coiiijiosc.” 

It is .lustly said hy the author of the Travels of Anar- 
rharsis tliLit the truly barbarous age is not that in which 
there is the greatest ferocity of manners, Imtthat in whicli 
thc'c is the mo-^t hypocrisy in sentiment. “ Le siecle 
VL*ntiibiement bai bare n’est pas celui on il y a le plus de 
ferocite dans les incRnrs, mais celui oti il y a le plus de 
fuussete dans les sontiiiicii.s.” 
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Boling^broko says—“Neither Des Cartes in building 
new worlds, nor even Newton, in discovering the true 
laws of nature, felt more intellectual joys than he feels 
who is a real patriot, who bends all the force of his under¬ 
standing, and directs all his thoughts and actions, to the 
real good of his country.” 

We remember a profound remark of Madame de Stael, 
which seems to us to be (Hintinned by the events of every 
succeeding day—“ Bizarre destinee de I'cspece Immaine, 
condamnec a rentrer dam k mCme circle par les passions, 
tandis (pdelk avunce fonjoiirs dans la carriCre dcs idccs." 
“Strange destiny of the hiiinnn sjk'i —to lie drawn 
back into the same circle by the passions, while it con¬ 
stantly advances in the e.aieer of ide.is.” Progress by 
intellectual iiniu’ovement—r(‘]a]ise by Llie infirmities of our 
moral nature. Proud boast of ixirfectibiJity—manifold 
('vidence of the reverse. 

The following passage of the life of Cains Marius, re¬ 
lative ti:> one of his Ixdtles with the Cinibri, illustrates in 
a forcible manner the horrors of war and l^arbarian 
ferocity. 

“TJic giT.itcst nnil best p.irfs of Ibo enemy’s tjoops were cut to 
pieces on the spot;—those vvlio luiightiii the front fastened ll)ernselves 
together, by long cords running througli their belts, to prevent their 
ranks from being broken. 'I’lie Komans drove back the fngilivcs to 
the camp where they foiind the most shocking spectacle, l'.'ic women 
standing in mourning by their vehicles, killed those that fled; <=0010 
their husbands, some their brothers; others their tiithcrs. They 
strangled their little cliildrcn with their own hands, and threw them 
under the wheels and horses’ feet. Last of all, they killed themselves. 
\Vc are told of one who was seen flung from the top of a w'agon, 
with a child hanging at cacli heel. The men, for want of trees, tied 
lliemselves by the neck, some to the horns of the o.xcn, others to their 
legs, and then pricked them on, that by the starting of the beasts 
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tf/cy might be strangled or torn in pieces Rut though they were so 
industrious to destroy Ihc'iiisehes, above sixty thousand were taken 
prisoners, and the killed were said to have been twice the iminbcr. 


We miejht well suppose that allusion is mailo to steitni- 
navigation, in the follow itig liiu's of IJoinei’s description 
of the fleet of King Alciiious, in the Odyssey. 

“So shah ihnu iiist.inl reach the realms av-sign’d. 

In wond'roiis ships, sell’-moved, iiistinet with mind; 

No helm secures their course, no pilot guides ; 

Like man intelligent, they plough the tides, 

Consoious of e\(Ty coast and every h.iy 
Th at lies beneath the sun’s alUseemg ray. 

Tho’ cloud.s and darkness veil tli’ encumber’d sky. 

Fearless through daikness and through clouds they fly. 
High tempests lage, Ingh rolls the .swelling main, 

The seas may roll, tho tempests r.igc iii vain,” See. 

•m 

IIuw niclliduont and hcantifiil Iho following stanza, from 
W^itfcji’s translation of Joi ustdcin l)clivcrt‘d. 

“Low accents, plaintive whispers, groans profound, 

Sighs of a p('oj»le that iii ghuhiess grieves. 

And melaneholy murmurs lloat around. 

Till the sad air a Ihrillitig sound receives. 

Like that which throbs amidst the dying leaves, 

Wlien with autumnal winds the forest waves; 

Or dash of an insurgent sea tliat heaves 
On lonely rock-, or locked in winding caves. 

Hoarse through their hollow aisles in wild low cadence raves." 

We cannot recollect the lines of Milton, which elevate 
the human spirit more than tiiese— 

“ This IS true glory and repute, when God 
Looking on the earth, w'ith approbation marks 
The just man, and divulges him tlirough Heav’n 
To all his angels, who with true applause 
Recount Ins praise." 


VOL. I. 
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The tliirty or forty sucreedini; versos of tlio Puradhe 
licgained ar(' jrui^nilieojif, and a JllO'^t ](’sson 

for the seekers or adinirejs of lalse fame and spurious 
ftd icily. 

All Kiiropean j)olilieal liiNtoiy. cs|ie( ially tlial of the free 
^'■overnmerits, fmm.shes eompletr' exiimpli's ol the truth of 
the iroet’s Ic'sson— 

“O liicMlh of piiMir pr.ii'-c, 

Sliort-livi’d :iiul \.iin! oil ir.nuM witlnmt (l("'Crt, 

As ollcri l(*sl, umiifiilcd: compos d 
Itnt of (jvtiritics • 'I'lioii fir'.t lu'i^iiiiii'st wilii lo\ c 
IClltlnlsl.KsllC, MliullH ss Ot illl'i ( (lO'l . llH'il 
(|}oiiiidmi; "’<'1 iiiodL'i,illoll ,iiid o't r ii.i-nti; 

Tiioii liiiii’il to liatr, .'s ' .iii-'i'li'^s .iiiil as In i i'l’.” 

Darwin, more tlian liaty v'.irs .mo, pi’edicted tlie 
triuini»lis <d the sieama'iieinr, m the lidlowi-m stiains: 

“Soon shall lliy arm, iirn'oiinn. icd slcam, .ilar 
Iha<r the slow harjo', or diive ihr r.ipid car; 

Ol on wide, waMim \\ iii^s <‘\|)aiid( d licar 
'J’lic liviii!,' ill.mot tliroii^li (lie liclds ol’air;— 

I'.iir ( revvs (numpliaiit, l('anii);i: iVoni alxuc; 

Sli.dl \\a\c tlicir nuUciniLr Ut ri lia Is as (In \ move, • 

Ol wainof l.aiids alarm till ;;.ij»m:^ tiowd, 

And aiiiiic.s .sliniik hciicadi the .slndowy cloud.” 

Well has the i>oet excLiimed— 

“ () Slimmer ii K'ndsJuji 

Wlioac tl.ittcrinir Icaviw, (hat shadow’d u.s m on: 

I’rospcrily, wilJi the least ffiist drop otV 
In (ho iiutumii of adversity 1” 

The value of n'al and.stalile fi'iendship i.s scarcely over¬ 
rated in the followiiur lines. 

“ C’ould w’c contract the choice of Nature’s j>lcnty 
^ Into one lunii, and that form to contain 
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All (lolio.i'i’'^, ^\lil(’ll (lie w.iiil'.n 

Would rcli-h, or dc^iie (o iiniiil, to [ilease it, 

Tlu']ij i''<’ii( u I'l'i; niiw orl!i\ lor to luiroli.isc 
A sornd ol f) ic’idf^i'iii) 

How (oiiiiiioii ui'f-* ih,-« riss.u’i.itioiH of “ j('ortT'<," (Iio 
•‘coveys nf w ir.-','* ul' wIkum yon in.iv say— 

'I'liey .lie '-o ImiK I'i ,irM, iod iiol 111 l.i\ M 
One ol 1 , ! 'i if MM (iiu iliii I s III (' IIv 

('omj)nij, I'riiin (lie o-t, I.'.f (iii'\ ->li.iiilil I'lill 

V|)uii liiiii .d'-'i id ’’ 

A sti'one iiiftaplioiK .il iloM'iapfion— 

“1 am ‘-0 worn au i\ v.d'i 'i am and vorrows 
So it Iii/< i'll a ifli fill fi’/Mi'i '-I-' 'll .iIIIk l/oM, 

'I’ll'( till i/ii:^i'i( ^1111 1)1 \Miii !i!l'-i|iiic l.'iriie |ii 
ililii' Mii'i fiiK 1)1 nil ut iiir'i lo w ai 111 a;sim 
\ '■Mini" ol 1 Mill till I 

I T 

Thore !>, iHiK !i li iith ni tlic lollou itiLr linos ofoiio ofoiu 



'J’liat l\ill> liim<( If to .i\Mi«| riM'ri v, li .irs il, 

And. at llic III ^(, ■^lioua Imt a li.mlard \aIour 
'I’lill lifi a loll f oinmilfi d to oin (i imf, 

111 " Il \\i 111 1 1 "! Mot \ K Id 111 ) till it III. loreed, 

Noi will I --III i> not \ ihaiil that dan ' dll', 

Hut Ilf tlijf lioldiv li' am rjlaiiuty.” 

“T know of no fumfion,” snitl Mr. AVyndh.'im, “re- 
(]iiiiinn to Ite di^(‘il;n^e'l iiinloi a smse o( more solt'inn 
old. aticn fh.in t; at which relates to the tnljudication ol 
nati'^nol hdnonr'), those arc elairn.s not to be decMed by 
a jiersonal and moineiilary k'elinp, but by a .strict and 
ijopartidl exainniatton of tlic nierjbs of theca.se.'’ 
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A President mny now repeat, with additional feeling and 
truth, the verses of the old poet— 

“Tiic power to fjivc, creates us all our foes; 

Where many f-cek for favour, few cun llml it; 

Each flunks lie merits all that he ean ask ; 

And disappointi'd, wonders at lejinlse; 

Wonders awliilc, and llicMi sits down in hate.” 

A DfllTDENT r.O\CK. 

“ ITi; only sees her, siorli.s, and sae.rifices 
A tear or two—then vanislie>.” 

AN OfJ) rntcK. 

“And that In imiy ser-m wilf}, 
fief him he fnrnesJied wiiJi i niifeder.ife jests 
TJefvveen Jmn and Ins liieiid, that, on occasion, 

I’liey may \ciil lliem miilii.dly.” 

In a letter whu h the venernlile Dv. TIolyone wrote aft(‘r 
he had re:ieli('d Ins oin- hiinthedtli v<Mr, lie .says—“As to 
U\c jju.s.ston.'i, f not toll you that wlieti imhilyod, they 

injure lln^ health ; that a eahii, cpiii't sclt-jios.session, and 
moderation, in our (‘Kpivt-itions and juirsiiiU, eontribnie 
iiiiieh to oiii health a'< w ('ll a.s our ha))pni(‘,s.s, and that 
auNiety i.s iniuiious- to both,’' 

Ur. vSoulh('3% in his Rermon.s, mentions thu.s the Lamen¬ 
tations of Jeronj/. 

•‘One would think that c\ery letter wais wrote w itii a tear; that 
eveiy woid was llie muse of a bieakmi^ heart—that the author was a 
man eomp.ieled of suriows, dis( iphmul to grief fiom his nilancy , one, 
who never breathed hut in sighs, nor spoke but in a groan.” 

The .same pr<\aelier said of tlie various religious and 
political denominatioii.s of his time—“ There is a papacy 

. ( •. 
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in every sect or fart ion; tiny all design the very same 
height or great iies'^. 

Burke has p.ud a ronn.il liihute, in one of his most 
elaborate jirtvliiriions, to ila* ait of d.uieing. “Dancing,” 
he observes, “in us j]in»ro\('d .st.U(\ ni.ikes pari of the\^ 
entertainiiK'jit of rlie wise, of the ('ducation of tlie most 
virtU(‘Us, and H'ldn's ihe maaneis i»l’ all civilized people, 
without corruiding the moial.'N.” 

How beaiitifu! tlie image in lla'sc' Iiik's : 

“ \ (Ml (IilV ili.'it 

Ills riinrnffd fort In'.ul m llu- rn itrlibouriMii lake.” 

And this, to represent the mischief of vehement 
caluinii}'— 

“ Ill'll wind'! ,iii(j Morm 
time (lilt ,111(1 dll'"! on liMiiks ol’' jiDl loss nIioiv, 

T)i(' |)nii''t w lull IK"-,'' I'! no ''iir( (lcr( nee 
Again.sl liu' Milhiii” tuiiliii"''' of ill.it I'ury.” 

There is a .sentt'iici' of Cicero of winch tin* import is 
well worth study .ind rclh'ction on the jiail oi all noisy 
and enijity di'clamiers XUiil tani furwunm rsl (/nani 
vrrbornin, vd opilntorian, ijiani'i i>unitu.'i, nuUa aubjectu 
ackatia ant smUnlia. 

The Pro and Con .—Soi lates ah adole.sccntiilo (j[uodam 
consultus—nxoreiii duceret, an .s(' ah oiiini rnatrimonio 
ab.stineret, re-^pondir; utnnn (oruiii fccis.si't, acturum 
peiiitentiani. Hn: te, iiKpiit, sohtudo, hie orhilas, hie 
generis interitus, liic hairi's alienus excipiet. JUic, jierpt^ 
tua sollicitndo, '‘ouK'xtus (jne aiilaruin, iuccadus liheroniin 
eventus. 
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“ To bp attaclied to the siili-division, to love the little 
platoon we belong to, in soritdy, is,” says Burke, “ the 
fir.st piinciple (the germ as it were) of pul)li(‘ aflections. 
It is the fn-st link in the seiies by which we proceed to¬ 
wards a love to our country and to mankind.” 

An old character to be fitted to a modern party politi¬ 
cian. 

“(Viisxns ollcn clianpfod .sides, and was ncillirr a warm friend nor 
an impl.K able enemy. (Jn the eoritiary, he frequently gave up either 
Ins attachments or resentments mdiileienlly, w hen his interest re¬ 
quired It; insoimicli that in a shoit sp.iee of time he would act either 
in support of or opjiosition to the same [lersons and doctrines.” 

Dr. Ileattie has jnit into the mouth of Dr. Jolinsoii this 
.sontenc(*—“ Tli.it man will not wiifc' p.iKiv taU's who can 
W'rite anything hotter; and hi' who can write nothing 
better wjjj wnt(‘ nothing good.” The twai-iold authority 
is strong. 

Roscoe remark.s that “ it is much safer, in general, to 
speak of the contents of books posilividy than ncgulivelt/j 
as the latti'r reijiiires (hat they .should firs/ be read.'" 
Hence so mueh gein'ral praisi' of book.s. 

“ The sIiallowv.st understanding, the riide.st hand,” says 
Mr. Bui ke, “is more than equal to the task of pulling 
down and de-stroying. Folly and rage can dilfipidato 
more in half an hour, tlian wdsdoin, deliberation and fore¬ 
sight can build up in many years.” 

Happy the thriving members of the lucrative profes¬ 
sions—happy the useful and substantial citizen that can 
say— 

“ Who’s in or out, who moves the grand machine, 

Nor stirs my curiosity, nor spleen, 
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Sccrcfy ofSt.itt.' do more 7 wish to hnow, 

Tiiaii hi’cn I inoMMiiciits ol’u Jlll{»l)L't-^ho^v,” &;r. 

» 

It is sail! of ono of tlio fir.st wi itors of Qiic-i'n Anno'y 
tiino—“ Hi' Krjir tlu' host oompany of tlio am* in wliioh lie 
lived—a tliiiiLT not Ji's^ iK'oossaiy to iHliIvC a polite wnt(|[, 
tlian a well-hied oontleniaii.” ▼ 

Till' modern U'(dtz is nieri'ly the old dance, the 

JAtvolUi — 

‘MMi.mc aiMi 111 aim, two (kiiircrs aic cTitwitiM, 

And mIijiI llioniscKL's mih stiiet I’nihr.ici'iiU'iit round,” \r. 

euNs-oi, VI ION roll rnr j’Airrn.s jo a ri'iiors in ul. 

—“ Soino )!■)( t M ill 
From fills rcl.il ion, oi iii verse or jiro-e 
()i liofli loir, (lici hli iiihd, iLinlei us 
lildiculoiis f(, all a;re'..” 

It ^\'^ls' wi ‘11 ohsoiaed—“ "Wdiim 3"on s.ay of a liook that 
it has many tanlis, th.il decidrs notliimr. I do not know 
by tliis wli(‘tli(‘r it he i-xeci.dile or (‘xcrllojit.’’ 

“ lie who deetarcs himself ii jirii fy-man, lei his |)ai fy piofcsiH the 
most liberal sejitimeiils, is a re^isleied ami enlist'd slave : Jio tx'g^in.s 
by 1x111”' a y.oalot ami ends by heiii^r a, rlupe.” 

Kant, the famous metajiliy.sician of Germany observes— 

“Perhaps in all Imman composition there is no pass.i”e of fTrcatcr 
sublimity, nor .'imon^st all '■nlihme thnu^rlits any whn h has been 
more suhlimdy oppressed, than that wlneh oecur.s in the inscription 
upon the Temple of Isis, (ihe fircat iMofher—N vn'KK,)— '■lam 
whaisneirr is—whalsocrer Ims been—uhalsocvvr shall be:—and the 
I rtl which IS over my rounlenance, no mortal hand has ever lapsed' ” 


“Other Romans,” says the historian of .Seipio, “ were ^ 
proud of their country;” but tins Roman thought, not 
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without reason, that, besides, his country should be proud 
of him, and he accordingly bore the freedom of being 
questioned as a criminal by his fellow citizens with im¬ 
patience and disdain. 

» 

f Dr. Aikin used to say that nothing is a greater obstacle 
to the production of excellence, than the power of produc¬ 
ing what is prdt}/ good with ease and rapidity. 

A good address to all magistrates, including the 
srhallest— 

“ Witli a firm and skilful hand 
Mayest thou uphold Ihc laws; and keep them ever, 

Abo\o the proud nian’s violence, and within 
The poor man’s reach.” 

“From one Cheek and two Roman authors,” said Parr, 
“ I have h'anit more ui)on the ])iinei]drs of (widence than 
any Chief Justice could ever extract from Gilbert's Trea¬ 
tise.’’ 

Almost every man may have an oeca.sion to repeat the 
couplet of La Fontaine— 

“ Ricn n’ost plus <ljngor('n\ qu’iin imprudent ami, 

IMiciix vaudiJiil uri safi;o cnnemi.” 

“ The way,” say.s Jeremy Taylor, “ to judge of Reil- 
gion is, by doing oiir duty, and theology is rather a 
divine life than a divine knowledge.” 

“ I observe rheorfiil poverty,” oliserves an eminent au¬ 
thor, “ with respect; and so will every one whosepnuerty 
is not seated in their niindy 

, Perhaps the true devise of all good citizens is in the 
exclamation— 
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“If Romo be served and glorious, careless we 
By whom—” 

Wliatovor may be the decision of tlie critical worlds 
the artificers of verse liave their full internal consolatio/, 
according to Pope— 

“ In vain, bad rli\ nicrs all mankind reject, 

They treat theinM'I\es \Mth most prolbnnd respect; 

’Tis to small purpose that you hold your lungiu'. 

Each praihM within, is liajipy all day long.” 

Dr. IjLirney, in his c('lcbrated Jliston/ of jMi/sic, says, 
speakini? of Dr. Ih-pusch : “ bi one of my early visifs to 
this venerable master, very early in life, be gave mo a 
short lesson which made so deei) an impression ujion me, 
that 1 long endeavonred to jiractise il : AVlien I was a 
yonng man,” said he. “ J determined never to go to bed 
at night till 1 knew sonn'tliing, that 1 did not know in tlio 
morning.” 

There is a enrions (jiiarto volnmt‘, hy the traveller 
Bnrckhi'ir»lt, con^i^ting of Arabic Pio\orbs, whieli he 
gatheied al Cano, and IrariMlated and explained. They 
have entertained u.s, as th(‘y illustrate the manners and 
customs of the nioilem Egyptians. \Vt‘ select a few of 
them as specimens’. 

“IfCod puriKiscs till destruction of iin aid, be allows wings to 
grow upon hei —wliieh ineaii'i that the suddLii eliwation of [lersons 
to stations iibo\e tlicir means or cajiacilies, may often cause their 
ruin. 

“The captain of the ship Io\cs thee, wipe tliy hand on the, sail ” 
lie who IS favouiv’d by go\ crnin jiit, or the people, may do anything 
With impumtjn 

“liiko the idiots^ tic a turban of straw’ round thy bead, but di^jtit 
forget tby engagemt nt«.” Play the fool as •nueh as llmu wTlb but 
observe thy promises and contracts. 

“The wise with a wink, the fool with -or kick”, (arc taught to 
understand.') 
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“Throw him into tlic river, and ho will ri'*c with a fish in his 
mouth.” Said of fi lucky or liighly fortunate person. 

“The tongue of the wise is in his heart—'I’lie heart of the fool is 
fjn his mouth.” 

* 'll “The dream of the cat is all about the mice.” “Slrikc Hie innocent, 
l^at the guilty may confess.” A prclly judicial ina.Miii. It is re¬ 
lated that 111 an intricate law case. Hie K.idliy caused a person avow¬ 
edly innocent to he bastinadoed. When the poor man conifdaincd, 
the Kadhy declared that he heat him merely with the hope that 
whoever was tlie real culprit might be induced to confess out of coiti- 
pnssiun. 

“Scarcer than the nose of the lion.” Saul of a rare thing, because 
it is dillicult to take a lion by the nose. “A nroutli thiit jirays and 
a liaiid that kills.” Ilypocriles. 

“They said to the mouse, ‘take these two ])nunds of sugar and 
carry this leficr to the cal;’ ‘the fc is good enough (she rejiliedy but 
the business is tiiesoine.’” “ If i blow weie to tall funii hcMVeii, it 
would not light on anything but Ins neck;” said of the unfortunate. 

“ If I should find my friend in the wrong, 1 reproai h him secretly; 
but in presence of company, I pi .use him.” 

“People rescnible still more the times in which they live. Hum 
they resemble tbeir fathers.” "J’he gener.d state of soeietj", its notions 
and manners, ]ia\e more iiiflnniee niion in.in tliaii education, or Hio 
example set by Ins jiarents. 'J’oo tiui'. 

“ lie who eats alone, ebokes alone.” “Tliey said to the wolf,— 
for what art thou following those ])oor liltlr shei'p; he rejdied,—the 
dust upon wlneli tliej- tread is good foi my p.ior little e\ i s.” “(‘)iie said, 
—O sla\e, 1 Jiave bouglit thee;—tliat is lliy business, Hic sla\e replied. 
But wilt thou run awuiy —that i.s my business, he answ’ercd.” “ The 
value of eacli man consists in wdiat b(' does well.” “ A decent public 
woman, railier than an indecent bonc.^t woman.” “ The mi i it belongs 
to the beginner, should even the successor do bettor.” “He (led 
from tlie rain, and sat down under the water-spout.” 


END OF VOL. I. 








